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from blueprint to sales 





You may telescope the distance 


---by calling on your plastics molder’s know-how 


Figure it every way in time, tooling 
costs, manpower need there’s a lot 
you may save by talking things over 
with a custom molder of Durez plastics 

Your molder can often see an op 
portunity to use plastics that is not 
apparent on the surface Representing 
a mature industry, he is equipped to 
take hold on jobs involving plastics 
alone or in conjunction with other ma- 


terials, and carry them through to 


Our monthly ‘"Durez Plastics News” will 
keep you informed on industry's uses of 
Durex, Ask us to send a copy regularly. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 1201 
Walch Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


completion with time-saving dispatch, 

Accustomed to serving leading man- 
ufacturers in many fields, molders 
maintain highly competent design, en- 
gineering and production stafts. They 
hasten to adopt the newest in equip- 
ment and methods in the interest of 
low delivered cost 

Perhaps most valuable of all is the 
knowledge of plastic materials your 


molder uses in interpreting your needs 


PHENOLIC 


RESINS 





When resistance to heat, moisture, or 


chemicals is required, plus impact 
strength, unusual electrical properties, 
and high surface lustre, he recognizes 
the advantages of Durez phenolics 
Because he knows them well, he can 
specify the one that best fits the job 
All the assistance the Durez statt can 
lend you and your molder in further 
ing your product plans will be given 


gladly. Offices in leading cities. 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS 





PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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STYRENE 
is right on the ball! 


The Ball atank float! To be really 
trouble-free, so important a component 
requires that the selected material be per- 
manently water-tight and impervious to 
both corrosion and the attacks of hard or 
brackish water. As now molded of low-cost 


Catalin Styrene, this precision-engineered 
part is markedly superior to its copper 
prototype. Evidence of the plumbing field’s 





preference for the Amerline* Tank Float 
is substantiated by the fact that demand 
remains far and ahead of the millions 
already produced! 


Catalin Styrene is so capable of serving the 
products of American industry, that we, of 
the Catalin Service Staff, invite the oppor- 
tunity to detail its advantages. 


CATALIN CORPORATION OF AMERICA « ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


*Tank Floats produced by American Molded Products Co 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


ARKING lamps and tail lights 
are living a longer, brighter 
life now—thanks to a new Geon 
plastisol-coated socket. This new 
development not only seals out dust 
and moisture from the socket as- 
sembly, but does away with such 
frequently unsatisfactory devices as 
boots, gaskets, grommets, etc. 
This new socket, used in certain 
1951 cars, is made possible because 
of the remarkable versatility of the 
plastisol coating made from Geon 
paste resin. 
A single dip operation using Geon 
plastisol eliminates as many as three 
or four of the steps in the production 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make this socket 
assembly. We supply raw materials for the coating only. 


of conventional socket assemblies. 
Many more automotive, electrical 
and mechanical parts can be simi- 
larly treated. 

Note, too, these processing ad- 
vantages with Geon paste resin. No 
solvents or expensive mixing equip- 
ment are needed. It is easily dis- 
persed in plasticizers to make 
paste-like fluid. You can use it for 
dipping or coating, for molding or 
casting. Many attractive colors may 
be obtained. 

Geon paste resin’s adaptability 
may suggest a product or product 
improvement to you—a new way to 
make sales—a new way to solve 


materials problems. We make no 
finished products—supply raw ma- 
terials only. But technical advice is 
ready at your call. Write Dept. GA-1, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. 


GEON RESINS « GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 
GEON polyvinyl! materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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BIG? Yes... but that’s only part of the story 


CHICAGO 


MOLDED 
PLASTICS 


at 


ee ee 


Anyone with a press large enough might mold a big plastic part. 
But... how many... how fast...and how consistently perfect? 

Here at Chicago Molded the volume production of extra large 
plastics parts is a substantial part of our business...and has been 
for years. We have a knowledge of methods, materials and tech- 
niques that comes only through experience. We have every needed 
type of equipment including giant presses of the most modern de- 
sign for compression, injection and plunger molding. So...size 
and quantity present no problem. 

For instance, the large Motorola TV cabinet measures 1734” x 
1914" x 186" and weighs 22 Ibs. net. Yet we're turning out hund- 
reds of them every day. Many of the large parts shown below were 
first produced years ago and some are still in production. No... 
quantity is no problem. You say how many and we'll deliver as 
fast as needed to meet your schedules. 

As for quality...we have but one standard...the best in molded 
plastics. It’s a standard that has caused the biggest names in industry 
to select Chicago Molded as a primary source of supply year after 
year. So...why not discuss your next job with a Chicago Molded 
engineer? There’s no obligation...and you'll find it time well 
spent. Just write or phone. 


C3 CHICAGO MOLDED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


1046 N. Kolmar Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 


COMPRESSION, INJECTION AND PLUNGER 
MOLDING OF ALL PLASTIC MATERIALS 


“aby, Ps 
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Let's Leave the Chisel Buried! 


Back in late 1946 and early 1947 this industry learned 
some important lessons the hard way 

It learned that the almighty consumer is always boss, 
that said consumer has a limited patience with poor qual- 
ity goods, misapplications, bad design, and sloppy mer- 
chandising. It learned that the wrath of the badly stung 
consumer is visited not only upon the few manufacturers 
guilty of making poor products, but upon the whole in- 
dustry—upon all plastics. 

In 1947 hundreds of poorly made plastics products were 
discontinued and replaced on the market by well- 
designed, well-made items made of the right materials 
Miles of improperly plasticized vinyls were scrapped and 
new films and sheeting were made to stand up to their 
intended uses. The industry's informative labeling pro- 
gram got under way. Packaging and promotion of plastics 
products were improved. 

Result: three years of phenomenal success for plastics, 
thousands of worthy products welcomed by the con- 
sumer, improved public relations for the industry—and 
all this in a buyer’s market. 

The industry learned that it pays to bury the chisel! 

Now, as we enter a period of material shortages, of high 
consumer income, of heavy demands from retailers, the 
temptation is strong to disinter the old chisel and use it 
again on the now friendly public. 

It’s a simple and temporarily profitable matter to cut 
a molded section from 0.040 to 0.030, to use the tight mar- 
ket in plasticizers as an excuse to make cheaper film, to 
get careless about compounding, especially of rework 


material, to undercure a little, to speed up the cycle in 
adhesive assembly, to get slightly blind on the inspection 
line. Very simple. 

Very simple—and very shortsighted. 

It’s a simple matter to cancel plans for informative 
labeling, to put the chisel to promotion, to drop all high 
endeavors in consumer education. In the coming seller’s 
market, these long-term projects may contribute little to 
immediate sales. Selling will be simple 

Very simple—for a while. 

The scope and duration of material shortages, defense 
programs—even world wars—have some final limit. 
When they end or taper off, the consumer—the long- 
memoried, money-careful, quality-conscious consumer 
—becomes boss again. The consumer will remember if 
the chisel appears again now. 

There are good assurances that the plastics industry 
will leave the chisel buried. First, it is literally impossible 
for unethical fringe enterprisers (born chisellers) to get 
into the business today in order to make junk for a fast 
profit. Second, the individual molder or processor or 
fabricator is bigger today than he was in 1947 and has 
more to lose if plastics lose consumer confidence. Third, 
the great work done to build public appreciation of plas- 
tics has strengthened the industry’s appreciation of its 
responsibilities, increased its pride in its own products. 

But, for many months to come, there'll be opportunities 
for a quick profit by means of the chisel. There will be 
great temptation—even great pressure. 

Let’s leave that chisel buried! 
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LAMINATED 
INSUROK 


Available in sheets, rods, 
tubes, and fabricated parts, 
in many grades, sizes, and 
thicknesses. Meets prac- 
tically any requirement for 
uniformity, machinability, 
dielectric and physical 
strength. 


MOLDED 
INSUROK 


Parts made to your specifi- 
cations with various granu- 
lar or chopped fabric base 
materials. Produced by 
compression, injection, or 
transfer process. Metal in- 
serts can be molded into 
position. 


RICHARDSON OFFERS YOU A RESEARCH PRODUCTION 
For over one-quarter century, Richardson has the plant equip- 
Complete Range of Richardson has pioneered in the ment and know-how to handle 


development of new plastics and even the largest, most difficult 


TECHNICAL SERVICES the improvement of old. molded or laminated job. 


Richardson offers the extensive services of its research, DESIGN 
design, and engineering staffs without cost or obligation. Experienced engineers analyze FABRICATION 
We provide custom molding, laminating, and fabrication your requirements and help you 
facilities and techniques. This assures the correct selec- select material, form, and proc- 
tion of material and process for every application. ess best suited to your needs. 


SALES OFFICES 


MELROSE PARK, (2789 Lake St.) ILL., (Chicago LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI 15, OHIO (89 South NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK (75 West Street 
Phone: Mansfield 6-8900) 


Cooper Avenue) PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, (3728 North Broad St.) 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO (315 Plymouth Bldg., 2036 MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. (State Bank Bidg., 743 N. ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK (1031 Sibley Tower 
East 22nd 5 


t.) ith St.) Bldg., 25 North St.) 
DETROIT 2, MICH, (6-252 General Motors Bldg.) ST. LOUIS 12, MO, (5579 Pershing Avenue) 


INSUROK Products Also Distributed By The Following: 
KANSAS CITY 5, MO. (25 E. 65th St.) B. H. SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. (357 Tehama St.) SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON (500 Pelson Bldg.) 
Williams Fred L. Mitchell red G. G 
LOS ANGELES 13, CALIP. (837 Traction Avenue) 


F preaves 
MONTREAL 25, QUEBEC, CANADA (1440 St. 
R. 5S. Hannah Catherine St., West) G. A. Kittredge 


Te ~ Bt ©S = V.0- B11) O10). 8 =). 4 


Founded 1858 


2789 Lake Street, Melrose Park, Illinois (Chicago District) 


Complete facilities for punching 
or machining parts to your de- 
sign and in any quantity. 
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DU PONT NYLON CUTS COST OF COUPLING ABOUT 90% 
eee SOLVES VITAL WEAR PROBLEM 


Replacements in Greyhound diesels reduced phenomenally 


The Greyhound Corporation has not 
only solved a serious mechanical prob- 
lem with this nylon plastic part, but has 
also cut costs of the part itself by about 
90%. The source of trouble was a two- 


ELASTICITY OF NYLON permits easy installa- 
tion of the part. The nylon oil flippers that 
protrude from the coupling are flexible, per- 
mitting the part to be installed or removed 
without extensive dismantling of the engine. 
Cuts maintenance time and costs... 
saving for Greyhound! 
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piece steel coupling in diesel bus engines 
(connecting the water pump with a 
drive shaft from the blower). This part 
failed so frequently that as many as 
200 buses went to the repair shop each 
month to have a new coupling installed. 

After many modifications of the steel 
part failed to stand up, nylon plastic 
was tried. Now, out of 1000 nylon coup- 
lings in use for six months, only a few 
have had to be replaced. 

The new and intricate nylon part is 
made in one piece by rapid, mass-pro- 
duction injection molding. This, plus 
the fact that nylon’s light weight makes 
it much cheaper than many metals on 
a volume basis, accounts for Grey- 
hound’s remarkable cost saving. 

Nylon is strong, tough and resilient 

. absorbs shock and vibration . . . re- 
sists wear . . . operates quietly and 
smoothly with less lubrication than is 
required for metals and, in some cases, 
with no lubrication at all. 

Perhaps you have a problem this 
versatile plastic might solve. Demand 
for nylon currently exceeds our ability 
to supply. However, we suggest you in- 


vestigate and evaluate the properties of 


nylon for future application and product 


improvement. Experimental quantities 
are available. For additional inform- 
ation on nylon and other Du Pont 
plastics, write: 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Polychemicals Dept., Sales Offices: 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
845 E. 60 St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 
Nylon coupling molded by 
Sinko Mfg. & Tool Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Better Things for Better Living 
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Westinghouse 


designed 
plastic 

air jet vanes 
help 

solve 


BRIDGEPORT moutpep air JET VANES 
cive New Westinghouse Whirlaize rans 


AMAZING AIR PENETRATION 


The new Whirlaire fans solve the 
toughest air circulation problems. 
With mesh-woven grilles, the Whirl- 
aire throws a flood of air right in front 
of fan. When grille is replaced by 
plastic Air Jet Vane, the air stream 
penetrates in a straight line to amaz- 
ing new distances. Never before has a 


fan given such complete circulation! 


The new Air Jet Vane is injection 
moulded of Dow #475 Styrene to 
meet the famous strict specifications 
of Westinghouse. Moulded in two 
sizes 17” and 22” in diameter. Just 
another example of the scope and 
ability of Bridgeport plastic moulding 
services. Perhaps we can help you, 


too. Write today to... 


: BRIDGEPORT MOULDED PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
. “is 


ye 
Wee es 


ae 


BD). 
BOX 3276-0 BARNUM STATION 3 BRIDGEPORT 5, CONNECTICUT 
1) 
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Are you up-to-date 


on ALL TAIL! 


Do you know that acetate is one of the most perfected © Economy of machinability 


of plastics . . . that more and more product designers 
and manufacturers are depending on acetate when they 
want to give products the durability and good looks 
that guarantee consumer acceptance. 


Ilere are some of the qualities that 1951 Celanese* 


© Special heat and flame resistant formulations 
that meet UL product requirements 
® Special pearl colors that give a luxury look 


to competitively-priced merchandise. 


acetate has to offer: Celanese, the pioneer in acetate development, is ready 


to show you what 1951 acetate can do for your products 


*® Economy of price 


® Economy of production 


... how 1951 acetate can supply shatterproof-splinterproof 


toughness, permanent surface lustre, full color range 


® Economy of high speed moldability and good dimensional stability 


TOILET SEATS. Neorly every manufacturer SUN GLASSES. Leading 


is a user of Celanese Acetate. ity Celanese Acetate. 


r 


HAIR BRUSHES. Celonese Acetote is the APPLIANCE HOUSINGS. Celonese Acetote 
specified plastic for many of America’s popu- used on many UL approved electrical 


lar brands of brushes. products. 


Call a Celanese representative for specific information 
about acetate for your products. 

Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, 
Dept. 101-A, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. In 
Canada, Canadian Cellulose Products Ltd., Montreal 
and Toronto, 
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able toys nothing compares 


TOOL HANDLES. For impact strength and 
economy nothing is better than Celanese 
Acetate 


®Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, PLASTICS 

















COMPOUNDING 


[Accent on “Custom’] 


Proof by Laboratory Test FREE* 








There is no other custom compounding service of thermoplastic 
materials available like Westchester’s. 

The self-same material you send us is the very same material 
you get back — custom-compounded — and as faultlessly color- 
matched as is humanly (and scientifically) possible. Note: We 
maintain no scrap stock piles. We do not buy or sell scrap. Your 
material is kept separate and apart and ear-marked as your stock 


only. 


*Try FREE 
One-Pound 
Sample Test 


* Send Westchester one-pound samples 


of the vari-colored materials repre- 
sentative of colors you normally run, 
stating preference on shades to be 
custom-compounded. Westchester will 
match samples and return “swatches” 
for approval. 
Your scrap is your 
answer to shortages. 

This genuine custom-compounding 
of scrap is more than sound, business- 
like economy; it is a real service to 
manufacturers with a carefully sorted 


scrap recovery system in these days 
when materials are so tight. 

And with your scrap, Westchester 
can re-color, pearlize, metallize, or 
tinsellize, and blend into uniform flow- 
ing material the scrap or re-grinds 
from different runs of the same 
material. 

Prove Westchester’s custom-com- 
pounding with the accent on “custom.” 
Phone, wire or write to get free sam- 
ple from your own material with 
Westchester’s one-pound test. 


WESTCHESTER 


PLASTICS INC. 
MAMARONECK, NEW YORK 


Phone: Mamaroneck 9-0080 


Custom Compounders of Thermoplastic Materials 


a2 “ 


WESTCHESTER § 
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REPRESENTATIVES: 
Detroit Kordenbrock Machinery Co. 
Grand Rapids 
Syracuse J. F. Qwens Machinery Co. 
Houston Preston Machine Tool Sales Co. 
Seattle & Spokane 
Minneopolis 
Portland, Ore 


NEW DESIGN 


MAKES REED-PRENTICE 


10 H-24 and 32 OZ. MACHINES 


lm™aeN MORE EFFICIENT 


Extensive design changes greatly improve the construc- 
tion and operating features of the popular Reed-Prentice 


10H-24 and 32 oz. Plastic Injection Molding machines. 


The improved 24 oz. and 32 oz. models have 45-inch 
square die plates compared to the 30-inch square plates 
of previous models and a fully adequate 24-inch stroke. 
Larger dies are readily accommodated and the casting area 


is substantially increased. 


Tie bar construction — proved to be the most efficient 
and practical type — affords maximum support, and the 
heavy one-piece fabricated steel base insures machine 


rigidity under all conditions. 


For complete details on these improved machines, 
write Dept. “D” today. 


ytCTy 
(aN 


REED-PRENTICE CORP 


Joseph Monchan Co. 


Ster Machinery Co. 
Chas. W. Stone Co 
Stor Machinery Co 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
24 oz. 32 oz. 
Die locking pressure, 
ae 600 600 
Rated casting area, 
sq. in. 300 300 
Mold Opens 24” 24” 
Maximum die 
space 28” 28” 
Size of die plates 
(H x V) . 45” x 45" | 45” x 45” 
Weight 
approx.........35,000 Ibs.] 36,500 Ibs. 








MAIN OFFICE: 


Worcester 4, Massachusetts 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York 6, N. Y. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
Los Angeles 58, Calif. 








informative 
labeling 
in action... 


Synchronized to the production line, Kum-Kleen Dis- 
penser Labels poy for themselves in labor savings 


Kum-Kleen Informative Labeling does far more than help 
to sell. For example General Controls use Kum-Kleen 
pressure-sensitive labels to eliminate unnecessary service 
and installation costs by supplying technical 
information directly on the product where it belongs. 
Kum-Kleen Labels, applied at production line 

speed — stick-and-stay-stuck, never pop or cur! off. 
They provide a safe, positive, low cost method of 
transmitting your important message to the men who need 
it most. Whether your problem is informative labeling 
for greater consumer sales or simplifying technical 
installation and service — you'll find conveyor belt rolls 
of Kum-Kleen Labels, plus the speed of Kum-Kleen 


labeling, the answer to your informative labeling problems. 





Informative Kum-Kleen Labels carry important technical 
instructions directly om the product where they belong 














Kum-Kleen Informative Labels can't be lost or misplaced — 
Gre a permanent record on the product—for the life of the unit. 


Write for samples 
and prices 


Kum Keen 


AVERY ADHESIVE 
LABEL CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CITY: 41 Park Row 

DETROIT: 3049 East Grand Boulevard 
CLEVELAND: 2123 East 9th Street 

PHILADELPHIA: 1069 Commercial Trust Building 
CHICAGO: 608 South Dearborn Street 

CINCINNATI: 626 Broadway Street 


MONROVIA, California 


Representatives In All Principal Cities 
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PERFORMERS...ALL! 














MPM extruders, in all sizes, 
are in daily use in more 
than eighteen countries out- 
side of the United States. 


4 


Materials extruded include 
nylon, Kel-F, polystyrene, 
acetate, methacrylate, poly- 
ethylene, polyvinyl! chloride 
and Formvar. 
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When the “show must go on” MPM 
extruders can be depended upon to 
maintain close tolerances, high out- 
put and uninterrupted production, 
week after week, month after 
month, year after year. 


The experience of countless ex- 
truders all over the world tells the 
story: MPM extruders are known 
to have the built-in endurance that 
insures production that is both 
continuous and profitable. 


MPM extruders, in all sizes, have 
serews, strainers, cylinders, die 
heads, hoppers, and other vital 
parts which are made of corrosion 
resistant materials through and 
through. 


And MPM extruders won't be 
outdated by the introduction of 
new plastic materials. Some models 
have as many as fifteen separate 
cooling zones all have inter- 
nally heated or cooled screws. 
Proof of their versatility can be 
found in the fact that nearly all 
major material manufacturers now 
use MPM extruders for laboratory 
development work. 


Indications are that the demand 
for extruded products will grow for 
many years to come. Owners of 
MPM extruders and _ auxiliary 
equipment will be in the best posi- 
tion to meet this demand. Ask to- 
day for full data about an MPM 
extruder that will be your most de- 
pendable performer. 


15 Union St., Lodi, N. J., U.S.A 
Cable Address: MODPLASEX 




















NEW ECONOMY... NEW FLEXIBILITY 


For 1 to 300 OUNCE MOLDINGS=— the W-S COMPLETELINE . 

















HYDRAULIC MACHINERY DIVISION 


WATSON -STIMLIMAN 


Established 1848—Factory and Main Office, 150 Aldene Rd., Roselle, New Jersey 
Branch Office: Chicago, Ill. Manufactured in Canada by—Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Montreal 





iil 





Representatives Portland, Ore... Machinery & Tool Supply Co. 
ee George M. Meriwether Rochester 12, N. Y. Watson-Stillman Co. 
Denver 2, Colo. Overgard Machine Tool Co. San Francisco 7, Cal. 
Indianapolis 20, Ind. Schellenbach Mach. Tool Co. 
W. K. Millholland Mach. Co. St. Paul 4, Minn... Anderson Machine Tool Co. 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. H. M. Royal, Inc. Seattle, Wash... Machinery & Tool Supply Co. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Stanley Berg & Co. Spokane 8, Wash. Machinery & Tool Supply Co. 
Foreign Sales Representatives: OMNI PRODUCTS CORP., 460 Fourth Ave., New York-16, N. Y. 
Correspondents Throughout the World 9-K-33 


. + « the shortest distance between production and profit 
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ABRASIVE WHEE!S 
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“ 
The use of furfural-phenolic wigs > 


by resin manufacturers is not limited 
to the manufacture of deep draw 7 


molding compounds, though their | 








success in the latter is substantial. 
Furfural-phenolics are prominent too 


in wire coatings, as binders in 





brake linings and frictional elements, 
and as saturants for cellulosic fibers. 
These applications make use of 

the wetting and/or penetrating ability 
of furfural-phenolics for metal 

surface or asbestos and cellulose fibers. 
You too will benefit by considering 


furfural-phenolics for your problems. 








337G THE MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 
1240G WHITEHALL BUILDING, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
In San Francisco, The Griffin Chemical Company * In the United Kingdom, Imperial Chemica! Industries Ltd., Billingham 
England * In Australia, Swift & Company, Pty. Ltd., Sydney * In Europe, Quaker Oats-Graanproducten N. V., Rotterdam, The 
Netherlands; Quaker Oats (France) S.A. 42, Rue Pasquier, Paris 8E, France * In Japan, F. Kanematsu & Company, Ltd., Tokyo 


The Quaker Oats @mpany | 
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How PLASTICS 
Help Make It Hot for Colds 


Don’t worry about cold bugs! Just get 
Prak-T-Kal Electric 
Automatic Vaporizer. And don’t 


this wonderful 
worry about production bugs—even 
if you need plastic parts to be sub- 
jected indefinitely, like these, to boil- 
ing water and steam at 170° F. Just 
ask for Kurz-Kasch production. 

“Safest-Rated” 


vaporizer consists of electrodes located 


The heart of this 


in the plastic cores (A or B, depending 
on unit size). Water valved into cores 
is brought to a boil there and gen- 
erated into steam expelled through 
moulded-in recess for medication cup 
in cap. To secure extra-dense castings, 
the cores are compression-plunger 


moulded, and the caps are plunger 
moulded, Result: stable dimensions 
under all operating conditions with- 
out swelling or cracking —no porosity 
—no shorts—performance rated by 
a prominent consumer - evaluation 
service as one of the safest in the field. 
Here’s a germ (of an idea) we 
would like to expose you to. Leading 
manufacturers in all lines come to 
Kurz-Kasch for expert engineering 
help—for experienced tool-making 
for conscientious, dependable plastics 
production. If you need a thermo- 
setting supplier, our 34 years of 
custom-moulding experience should 
make a strong case for us. Just call. 


Kurz-Kasch 


FOR OVER 34 YEARS PLANNERS AND MOULDERS IN PLASTICS 


(Above) Prak-T-Kal Automatic Va- 
porizer, by Practical Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc. Approved and Listed by 
Underwriter Laboratories, Inc. Plastic 
components moulded by Kurz-Kasch. 
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Kurz-Kasch, Incorporated « 1415 South Broadway « Dayton 1, Ohio 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: New York, Lexington 2-6677 * Rochester, Hillside 2415M * Chicago, Harrison 7-5473 * Detroit 


Dallas, Lakeside 1022 * Los Angeles, Prospect 7503 * St. Louis, 
EXPORT OFFICE: 89 Broad Street, New York City, Bowling Green 9-775]. 
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Trinity 3-7050 °* 
Delmar 9577 °* 


Philadelphia, Granite 2-7484 * 
Toronto, Girard 9711 °* 











The fault was in choosing 


the wrong type fastener... but 


THE MOLDER WAS BLAMED 








When “tough breaks’”’ like this occur 

and they happen too often in as- 
sembly with plastics parts—it’s the 
custom molder, usually, who gets the 
blame. Yet, all too often, the fault 
lies not with the molding compound 
but with the fasteners used by the 
manufacturer. 

Use of the wrong type of fastener 
may not only damage the molder’s 
reputation unfairly ... it can wipe 
out your profits, through parts spoil- 
age and increased production costs. 
That’s why so many good custom 
molders, interested in their custom- 
ers’ problems, get recommendations 
first from Parker-Kalon. 

First, because Parker-Kalon makes - 
complete line of Self-tapping Screv. « 
—will fit the fastener to your special 


s ? 


needs, not your needs to the fastener. 

Second, because Parker-Kalon, 
originators of Self-tapping Screws, 
learned long ago how to keep hard- 
ness and toughness properly balanced 
in every screw—learned to maintain 
the uniform quality that keeps fast- 
moving assembly lines trouble-free. 
And there’s no substitute for 35 
years experience. 

So question the efficiency of your 
fastening method before you blame 
your molder. Call in a P-K Assembly 
Engineer —preferably at the design 
stage. It will pay you—in fewer re- 
jects, faster assembly, and help your 
molder serve you better. Parker- 
Kalon Corporation, 200 Varick St., 
New York 14, N. Y. Sold everywhere 
through accredited Distributors. 


*TRADE MARKS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The Ohiginal) 
K PARKER-KALON, SELF-TAPPING SCREWS 


TRADE MARK 





A TYPE AND SIZE FOR EVERY METAL AND PLASTIC ASSEMBLY 
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to tug 
at pursestrings 

















Ferro inorganic colorants move plastic produ ts over retail 
counters! With them, you obtain—consistently—the subtle and 
harmonious colors needed to present your products 
to best advantage. 

You get other advantages, too. Ferro pigments are stable, 
light-fast. electrical and chemical resistant: are unaffected 
by weather extremes. They are nonbleeding, nonmigrating, have 
low bulking value, and are easy to work. 

Ferro dry colors are specially formulated for use in 
polystyrene, polyethylene, polyesters, and plastisols. For 
our latest Color Chart—or for help in solving a 


Spec ific color problem, write Ferro today, 
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WORLD'S | INJECTION MOLDING MACHINE 


tons . . . over 1000 sq. in. projected orea . . . depth of drow 18” 


— 


IS fut AGAIN... 


From 6 ounce capacity in 1939 to 300 ounce in "51... 
Proof. positive that Amos continues the pioneering that brings you larger, finer 


injection-molded plastics at lower costs. " 
Yesterday's limitations no longer apply today. Large pieces, deep draws, heavy will Your 


wall sections—which only a few months ago were a dream of the future—are now 

entirely practical . . . at Amos. Product 
Perhaps YOU have a product problem that can be solved by Amos’ new 300-ounce es 

injection iiolding machine——world’s largest ond fret ct Amos. Fit Here? 
Now more than ever before it will pay you to let Amos do the complete job right q 

—Desien, Encinerr, Toot, Motp and Finisn—all under one roof in one of the « 

most modern plants in the industry. Contact Amos . . . Now. i 


AMOS MOLDED PLASTICS - Edinburg, Indiana + Offices: New York, Chicsgo, Detroit, Philadelphia sss (sé 


tee EAB hey 


ee 


1949 Teey a 195] 300 oz. 


ee 


a 











Sheets * Rods ° Tubes 


cellulose acetate (Nixon C/A) 
cellulose nitrate (Nixon C/N) 
ethyl cellulose (Nixon E/C) 
cellulose acetate butyrate (Nixon C/A/B) 


Rigid Vinyl Sheeting 


(Nixon V/L) 


Molding Compounds 


cellulose acetate 
ethyl cellulose 


for close personal service on orders large or small, 
contact .... 


NIXON NITRATION WORKS 


NIXON *© NEW JERSEY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 510 N. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


AORN SE RA aR AN ECB IE AOE I eo, 





To the buyer who wants 
his presses JUST SO 


In building hydraulic presses we expect, naturally, 
that our customers will insist upon accuracy in every 
small detail. 

We like that, for we’re very particular too. About 
those fine points of engineering that make or break 
a design. About the craftsmanship that's the differ- 
ence between a good part and a bad one. About the 
forgings, castings, and other components that make 
up the finished product. Even about small metal- 
lurgical points that the average buyer might not 
think of. 

In short, you'll find Bethlehem a mighty depend- 
able builder — and designer, too, if you care to put 
the whole job in our hands. 

See us for hot-plate, molding. or metal-forming 
presses with self-contained or separate power equip- 
ment — or without the power system, if you choose 
to furnish your own. We'll do a good job for you... 
from blueprints to finished product. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


A medium-sized (2670-ton) Bethlehem molding press. 


BETHLEHEM Cddom ule HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


FOR PLASTICS ... METAL-FORMING ... FIBER BOARD ... WALLBOARD ... LINOLEUM. . . VULCANIZING 
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Check the qualities you want 


in your product 


You get them 
all with 


T: XTILE spools like this must have 


all the characteristics listed 


above. They take a terrific heating 
in service—have to resist the tre- 
mendous force of the “end-thrust” 
produced by the rapid reeling of 
thread —the impact of being thrown 
into carts after being filled. Ends of 
these spools are now being molded 
of Plio-Tuf — Goodyear’s blend of 
Pliolite S-6 resin and natural or syn- 
thetic rubber. One of the largest 
users of these spools states they are 
THE BEST HE HAS SEEN IN MANY 


Durability 
Toughness 
Strength 

Lightness 

Abrasion Resistance 
Rigidity 

Impact Resistance 


TEXTILE Cable Respooler Spool 
of light alloy steel with tough, dur- 
able ends molded of Pri0-Tur. 
Akron Spool & Manufacturing 
Company and their customers find 
spool ends molded of P.i0-Tur 
eminently satisfactory after years 
of hard use. 


YEARS OF MILL EXPERIENCE. 

Plio-Tuf brings to a wide range of 
products the qualities listed here. 
In addition, it is easily mixed and 
processed, gives faithful mold re- 
production, is easy to machine or 
buff to a high gloss, and is resistant 
to water and chemicals. By varying 
the proportions of resin and rubber, 
and incorporating various loadings. 
you can secure a wide range of 
weights, hardness, rigidity, impact 
resistance and color with Plio-Fuf. 





Plio-Tuf can be easily prepared 
on conventional rubber-mixing ma- 
chinery, or obtained in an already- 
mixed master batch. For details and 
sample, write: 


Goodyear Chemical Division 


Akron 16, Ohio 


USE PROVED 


Mio-Tuf, Pliolite—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


GOODFYEAR 


We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — Every Sunday — ABC Network 
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PEGG CTE AT AV EV eit * 


~ 


2eestes yor INDUSTRY 


Pictured above is the lucite nameplate, manufactured by Cruver 
for the Westinghouse Unitaire air conditioning unit. Actual size is 
10-1/4 inches long by 2-3/4 inches wide; decorated by the Cruver 
Bas-Releef process in bright silver and black. 








MANUFACTURING CO. 


2460 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILL. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 























CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
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NOT A LAMINATE, 


THIS is a plastic 





molding compound! 


It is one of the FIBERLOYS by Rogers. Ten years ago, Henry 
Ford made part of a car body from it. Build a big enough press, 
and you can make entire car bodies from it. Today it is specified 
in certain military contracts. Tomorrow, we'd like to create a 


variation of it to meet your special requirements. 


PLASTICS by Rogers are special purpose, 
impact phenolics. They include the only 
molding compounds produced in sheets. 
They provide the most efficient, least ex- 
pensive method of using high impact 
molding materials. Some are furnished in 
bulk form for molding. Some are special 
purpose laminates. 


OTHER FIBERLOYS include the exciting 
new DUROIDS. These are special for- 


AN ENTERTAINING BOOKLET — “Here's Rogers and its Fiberloys’” will help 
a place for the FIBERLOYS. Please write for it, to Dept. P, Rogers Corp 
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mulations developed to supply specific 
mechanical and chemical characteristics. 
The DUROIDS blanket the range of 
materials properties from laminated plas- 
tics, down through vulcanized fibre to 
paperboard. 


USING FIBERLOYS results in better parts 
for better products. Many of them are 
fabricated to customer specifications by 
Rogers’ Fabricating Division. 








ROGERS 


CORPORATION 


Established in 1832 





you decide whether you have 


Cc 
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Hello, John Dear?...Can This Boonton That You're Always 
Raving About—Solve Absolutely Any Situation 2? 


No, Mrs. Smith, when your husband, “John Dear,” was discoursing on 
the fact that we do everything, including the impossible jobs here at 
Boonton, he was referring to plastics molding in all its complicated 
phases. What you need, Mrs. Smith, is an artisan who repairs water 
pipes, and from the looks of things—P.D.Q. We do a bit of plumbing, 
but only that which is necessary to keep our battery of injection and 
compression presses working at optimum efficiency. 


There are a lot of jobs we are not equipped to handle. In spite of the 
fact that we wrote a book entitled “A Ready Reference For Plastics”, 
which our customers swear by, there are some jobs, even in the plastics 
field, that we won’t tackle. 


However, where injection or compression molding is involved, “John 
Dear” had a point. For over 30 years we have successfully met and 
combatted tough molding assignments for manufacturers who built 
their business on quality and would take nothing less than the best. 


BOONTON MOLDING CO. 


: AW ps —1 


BOONTON. 


N. Y. Office—Chanin Bidg., 122 East 42nd Street, 
Murray Hill 6-8540 
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NEW CUMBERLAND GRANULATOR _ 
LARGE 6°x 10" THROAT OPENING! > 


» 


DESIGNED FOR USE BESIDE 
EACH INJECTION MACHINE 


Cumberland’s new Model 10 granulating machine 
fills the urgent need for a high-quality granulator 
with a large throat opening to be used beside each 





injection molding machine. 

Like all Cumberland machines. the new Model 10 
is rugged, efficient, and easy to 
clean. And you'll appreciate 
its attractive price. 





Model 10” , . . _ | Throat opening: 6" x 10” 

ms ie - ~| Motoe:3 HP, 1800.xpm. : 
4 © | Floor space: 24" x36" | 
Write for further information. —_ fi. ee "Shipping git 1200 Ibs. fe 


Dismantled View 














ROTARY 

CHOPPING one : 
MACHINE MODEL 18 oe eee 2 0, Ya, ms 
Heavy duty, rugged ma- ee ; capacity. i 
chine. Used for cutting le hung con- 
thick eee — ——— Easy to in- 
from two roll mills. Also spect, dismantle, 3 
used as large capacity plastics. Rugged 
pelletizer. Other appli- sy and to clean. 
cations are described in letin 250; aie Bp = ERequest Bulletin 
Bulletin 400. eT i Wee 250. <a 


specifically for 


\7 By { ae HA if eg es oy Ce 
A A ae me - a ar 
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FORMAL NOTICE! 9th November, 1949 


EXCLUSIVE! 


U.S. Patent #2,487,400 


The Tupper Corporation has attained a position 
of leadership in this industry by incurring 
great expense and expending painstaking effort 
in the development, design, manufacture and 
exploitation of its many world-known products. 


The Tupper Corporation further has anticipated 
the inevitable attacks to which leadership is 
subject and has taken measures provided by law 
to preserve the creative rights to its products, 
methods and design by patent protection both in 
the United States and abroad. 


Tupper Seals for Tupperware shown in this advere 
tisement are just a few of the forms covered in 
this manner and are specifically covered by U.S. 
Patent #2,487,400. 


Only the Tupper Corporation, by U.S.Patent 
#2,487,400 has the right to mke, use and vend 
container closures in connection ‘with any and all 
types of containers throughout the United States 
and its territories as covered by the claims of 
the Patent. 


Tupper Corporation will protect, according to law, 
the exclusive rights above granted 


TUPPER CORPORATION 
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The customer is “just looking for a fork to roast hot dogs’”—until she spies this gay 
yellow and black display, with its clever Hamburgrill and its Cube Steak Broiler. 
Then her picnic menu suddenly expands beyond “just wieners”—and sales 

figures expand beyond “just forks for roasting hot dogs.” 





H & D package action can increase profits on your products, too, by such grouping 
of related items for tie-in sales, or by giving better display . . . providing secure 
protection . . . increasing multiple sales. Write for H & D’s 11-volume 

“Little Packaging Library.” Hinde & Dauch, 

5101 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore * Buffalo + Chicago * Cleveland 
Detroit + Gloucester, N. J. * Hoboken, N. J. * Kansas City, Kan. 
Lenoir, N. C. * Richmond, Va. * Sandusky, Ohio 

St. Louis * Watertown, Mass. Offices in principal cities. 
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PLASTICS MACHINERY BULLETIN 


Reporting News and Machine Design Developments 


IN BUSINESS TO 


REDUCE YOUR COSTS 


NEW EQUIPMENT EXTRUDES THERMO-PLASTICS FILM New Nylon Extruder 


AND THIN-WALL EXPANDED TUBING 


NRM thin-wall expanded tubing installation with 2” electrically heated extruder, 
8” die and 48” vertical haul-off. 


A complete installation for the extrusion of 
thin-wall expanded omy mae and PVC 
tubing for wall thicknesses from .001” up| 
is now available. 


Dies of 8”, 15” or 20” diameter can be 
fitted to 2%”, ”", 4%" or 6” extruders. | 
The flattened width of the tubing is de- | 

dent on the diameter of the die. The 
iivesine idler roll arrangement of the 48” 
haul-off can handle lay-flat tubing up to 42” 
wide. Other designs for tubing up to 66” 
are also available. 
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The special single-arm spider die is elec- | 
trically heated, and has zoned-temperature 
control which is well balanced. 





The vertical haul-off, which can be pro- | 
vided with trimmer knives, has a dual take- 
up. It is held om in place on retractable 
jack screws, and easily rolled out of the way 
on casters. 
| NRM 48” vertical haul-off for thin-wall expand- 
ed plastic tubing. Has variable-speed drive, 
including flattening idler roll arrangement, ad- 
| justable trimmer knives and dual take-up. 


For detailed information, write Plastics 
Machinery Division, National Rubber | 
Machinery Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY Co. 


PLANTS at Akron and Columbiana, Ohio and Clifton, N. J. 

AGENTS East: National Rubber Machinery Co., Clifton, N. J. 

West: S. M. Kipp, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Calif. 

EXPORT Plastics Machinery: OMNI EXPORT CORPORATION 
460 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


NRM now offers a simplified rugged 
| split front flange arrangement holding a 
|standard die gate or PVC crosshead 
which can be removed readily and re- 





NRM 24” Model ‘‘50”’ die gate, sub-die, strainer 

plate and split-type front flange as removed 
| from cylinder front end of a 2” extruder. A 
nylon crosshead or nylon die can now be bolted 
direct to the cylinder face. 


placed with a band heater. The split 
flange is provided with hinge lugs and 
ltwo swing bolts. 

When the flange is removed the 
small Nylon die or Nylon crosshead is 
bolted directly to the face of the cylinder 
This avoids critical temperature variations 


resulting from heat losses of the flange. 


INDICATES EXTRUDER SPEEDS 


With installation of a special tachometer, 
adaptable to all NRM extruders, you can 
now have an accurate indication of screw 
speeds at all times. A tachometer genera- 
tor mounted on the gear housing over 
the input shaft is connected to an in- 
dicating dial conveniently mounted close 





to the feed hopper. 

For complete details, write Plastics 
Machinery Division, National Rubber 
| Machinery Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 


General Offices & Engineering Laboratories 


Akron 8, Ohio 
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Clock frames molded by General Products 
Company, Inc. for Sessions Clock Company. 


3 Steps to multiple colors at fractional costs 


with Monsanto Lustrex Styrene plastic 


Sessions Clock Company applies the 
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first rule of profitable selling...a good 
product, attractively made... by lacquer- 
ing bright, “three dimensional” COLORS 
on the back of clock frames made of 
crystal Lustrex styrene plastic. 
Monsanto has developed a wealth of 
material on lacquering, printing, deco- 
rating, metallizing, destaticization and 


annealing of styrene molded parts. It’s in 
booklet form...and is yours for the asking. 

In addition to Lustrex styrene, Mon- 
santo produces numerous other plastics 
materials...in fact, the broadest range 
of plastics in the industry. So, whatever 
your materials problem, the chances are 
there’s a Monsanto plastic that can best 
help you.  Lustrex: Reg. U.S. Pat. oft 


For full information on the versatile properties 

and advantages of Monsanto’s broad range of plastics — 
and for your booklet on after-treatment of molded 
styrene parts —mail the handy coupon. Y 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Room 2601, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me information on Monsanto's tamily of plastics. 


Mons ANTO [ Please send me the booklet on, “After-treatment of Styrene Molded Parts.” 
LVL 


Name & Title 
CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 
Company 


Address 


SERVING INDUSTRY. ..WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


City, Zone, State 














TIMELY BENEFITS FROM TITANOX RESEARCH: 


Pbasties that 
Stay brisht 


outdoors... 


Ro, weather resistance for colorful cellulose 
acetate and butyrate toys—new vinyl floor mats and 
hundreds of other plastic articles—is promoted through 
the use of TITANOX-RA-NC the “non-chalking”’ rutile 
titanium dioxide. In plastics used outdoors, this rutile 
titanium dioxide is often preferred when initial white- 
ness or color must be retained after weathering. 
Characteristically, the exceptional physical and 
chemical stability of TrTANOX-RA-NC make it 
compatible with almost every type of plastic. ° 

Our Technical Service Department is always T i T A ® oO xX 
available to help you with your problems in 
pigmenting plastics. Titanium Pigment lhe bughtlost name in figments 
Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 6, 

N. Y.; Boston 6; Chicago 3; Cleveland 1: 

Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; Pittsburgh 12; 


8749 








Portland 9, Ore.; San Francisco 7. In Canada: TITANIUM PIGMENT 
Canadian Titanium Pigments Ltd., CORPORATION 


Montreal 2,and Toronto 1. Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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Waterproof Cloth Belts by CARBORUNDUM 

provide outstanding efficiency, economy and 

Effi — > safety in plastic sanding and finishing. A con- 
Iclent all conomica stant cutting rate is maintained throughout 
belt life. With no backing imperfections and 


with “wet stretch” retarded, smooth-running 


. operation is assured. Finer work pieces are 
wit p a ely produced. Wetting down of plastic dust and 
elimination of “splice throb” are additional 

safety features. Your CARBORUNDUM fepre- 

sentative will be glad to give you full details. 


: 
‘ 
) 
: 
| 
4 


eee 





Coiled Mravives. ty 
CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE MARK 


‘Making ALL abrasive products...to give you the proper ONE 


“Carborundum” is a registered trademark which indicates manufacture by The Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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Write for your 
free copy of 


the Lester Press PTET TELE 











Another “exclusively Lester’ shop—Plastic Masters, Inc. of New Buffalo, Michigan! 
The first Lester Injection Molding Machines were delivered to their beautiful new plant 
in June, 1950. And from the beginning they have achieved consistently fine results with 
the machines. But, in addition to that, they have received the kind of assistance that 
every Lester-Phoenix customer has discovered to be a part of our sales policy. 

As a result of this complete cooperation in installation, service and maintenance, by 
January, 1951, there will be six Lester machines (ranging in capacity from 12 to 20 
ounces) in operation in their plant. 

So, when you check the specifications, remember that with each Lester machine comes 
@ generous portion of the most valuable feature of all—the desire to cooperate with you 
in every possible way. 


ESTER INJECTION MOLDING MACHINES 


distributed by LESTER-PHOENIX, INC., 2621 CHURCH AVENUE @ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


REPRESENTATIVES FOREIGN 

New York. . . . « Steven F. Krovld Cincinnati . . . Index Machinery Corp Toronto, Canada . Modern Tool Works, Ltd. 

Detroit. . . . . . Thoreson-McCosh ‘os Angeles . . Seaboard Machinery Co. London, England . . Dowding & Doll, Ltd. 
. ¥ San Francisco . . . . . J. Fraser Rae Calcutta, India. . Francis Klein & Co., Ltd. 

Chicago. . . - « + «J J. Schmidt sy Louis, Milwaukee . . . A. B. Geers Sydney, Australia. . Scott & Holladay, Ltd. 

Cleveland . . . . «. « Don Williams New England . . . Kavanagh Sales, inc. Japan, New York . . W. M. Howitt, Inc. 
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sonde’s accuracy, in turn, owes ‘much to 


use of ‘Hercocel” E also gives tough and durable plastic housing 
US veaicchs. wake tects its delicate mechanism. © 


and solar radiation, makes ; 
possible storage for long peri- What’s up in your new product | 


ele are snd hamidiy. Have you any plastics problems which might | 
Molded and Manufactured by be solved with ‘Hercocel’ E? Our technical 
Phdadsiphia, Pennayloania. staff invites your inquiries. Oe ae 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
916 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


HERCULES Cellulosic Plastics 


*TRADEMARK 
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PROTECTION for her... 


EASY 
DISPERSION 


—when you use “Dutch Boy” PLUMB-O-SIL C to stabilize 


translucent vinyl stocks against heat and light 


sag C is the newest addi- 
tion to the “Dutch Boy” line of 
stabilizers for vinyl chloride polymers 
and copolymers. 


Plumb-O-Sil C is a coprecipitate of 
lead orthosilicate and silica gel. It 
brings you the excellent stability and 
other advantages of lead silicate-silica 
gel complexes plus a hitherto unat- 
tained degree of dispersibility. 


Its easy dispersibility pays off in 
easier processing. No longer is there 
any need for you to pre-disperse the 
stabilizer in your plasticizer. 


And since its refractive index of 
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1.58 coincides so closely with that of 
vinyl chloride compounds (1.58-1.60) , 
you're sure of a highly translucent 
product. In addition to guaranteeing 
translucent stocks, Plumb-O-Sil C 
makes it possible to achieve good sta- 
bility in deep shades and vivid colors. 
for this stabilizer performs well with 


the majority of dyes and colorants. 


Like all “Dutch Boy” products, 
Plumb-O-Sil C is backed up by the solid 
reputation of the maker — National 
Lead Company — assurance of a uni- 
form quality, a stable product, a steady 
supply. 


Our technical staff will be glad to 
help you stabilize vinyl resins for any 
use. Write for complete in- 
formation on Plumb-O-Sil 
C or any other stabilizer in 
the ever-expanding “Dutch 
Boy” line. 


Ditch Boy 
CHEMICALS 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway New York 6, N.Y. 
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Shilfl Molding 


DOES A WELL GEARED JOB 


** . . For long life with low wear, a non-metallic gear was a design 
requirement for the Metco Wave Sprinkle r. We chose molded gears for economy 
and because of the wide range of materials which can be molded. We chose 
nylon as the molding material because of its high wet strength. low moisture 


absorption and abrasion resistance when operated with water as the only lubricant.” 





This excerpt from a letter by Mr. C. K. Wilson, Design Engineer 
for Metallizing Engineering Company, Long Island City, New York, 
effectively presents a strong case for molded gears. 


If Mr. Wilson had continued in that vein, he might also have said, 
“We chose Elmer E. Mills Corporation because it is one of 
the few molders in the country equipped to mold nylon gears.” 


Why? Because this type of thermoplastic molding presents a challenge few 
molders care to meet. Since these were undercut “helical” gears instead of the 
straight “spur” gears, their production presented an unusually difficult job 

of molding and tool making. Despite the fact that only a few molders 


can make them, the use of thermoplastic gears is very much on the increase. 


: Molded Extrud ast 
i information ' Wherever they are used, it is either a case of greater production 
economy, functional superiority, or both. 


ita O Yr deta 
shout CRRSPASAO* pip 
So when you are studying the problem of gears for your products, 
consider the advantages of nylon or other thermoplastic gears. 


Then let us show how well geared we are to solve this problem for you. 


ELMER E. MILLS CORPORATION 


INJECTION MOLDERS and EXTRUDERS of: Tenite, Lumarith, Plastacele, Fibestos, 
lucite, Nylon, Plexiglas, Polystyrene, Styron, Loalin, Vinylite, Geon, Plexene, 
Polyethylene, Cerex, Fortice!, (9Ak8-LAGHI@*, Soran, and other Thermoplastic Materials. 


2930 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE e CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 





What made this RCA Victor radio-phonograph an 
over-the-counter success? First. its two-for-one value 
...combining the radio and record player in one neat, 
° compact package. Second, the eye-appeal of its trim, 
MPc mold ed pla stics smartly styled design. Third, its more-for-your- 
money price tag. 
W//A3- In achieving all three of these sales-winning virtues, 
(714A al Cade the MPe-molded cabinet played a major part. Molded 
plastics inexpensively produces the complicated shape 
needed to house the dual mechanism. Plastics adds 
FOR THIS RADIO-PHONOGRAPH color...sleek lines...mold-perfect finish. Ingenious 
mold design cuts assembly costs by providing molded-in 
BY RCA VICTOR openings for dial and controls, as well as cored studs 
to take self-tapping assembly screws. 


And in this case, the inventive use of plastics can 


often lift a product above competition. Making 


plastics perform to your commercial advantage is our 
business, here at MPe. Submit your plastics 
, yroduct or problem to Mo.pep Propucts 
ITS A Buy! ee arth gas 
Corporation, 4535 W. Harrison St., 
) 


Chicago 24, Ill. 


MOLDED QipRoDUCTS 
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nominations are now being accepted 


—, 


is »” wae A 


The John Wesley Hyatt Award is offered annually for outstand- 
ing achievement in the field of plastics. The Award is made 
by the Committee to that individual who in its opinion made 
the greatest contribution in 1950 to the progress of the plas- 
tics industry. The winner receives the John Wesley Hyatt Gold 


Medal and $1,000. 


To be eligible, nominees need only be connected with the 
plastics industry. For example, chemists, laboratory techni- 
cians, toolmakers, molders, executives are typical qualifiers. 
Any number of entries may be submitted. There is no entry fee. 
Statements of qualification (entry blanks) are now in the mail 
to the industry. Additional blanks or further information may 
be obtained from the Committee Secretary, William T. Cruse, 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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tenth annual award 


1941 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 


1946 


1947 


—DR. DONALD S. FREDERICK 
Rohm & Haas Compar 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
MR. FRANK SHAW 
Shaw Insulator Company 
Irvington, New Jersey 
DR. STUART D. DOUGLAS 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 

South Charleston, West Virginia 

MR. WILLIAM ILER BEACH 

North American Aviation, Inc. 


Los Angeles, California 


—MR. VIRGIL MEHARG 


Bakelite Corporation 

Bound Brook, New Jersey 

MR. PAUL ZOTTU 

Electronic Heating Equipment Mfg. Co. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

DR. JOHN J. GREBE 

Dow Chemical Company 
Midiand, Michigan 

-MR. JOHN D. COCHRANE, JR. 
The Formica Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


1948—DR. GEORGE T. FELBECK 


1949 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 
GEORGE M. POWELL, Il 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
South Charleston, West Virginia 
CP51-2 
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Nothing matches its power, nothing 
matches its versatility, nothing matches 
the productive capacity of “Windsor's” 
RC-200 triple screw extrusion machine. 


} 
Nothing like it before . . . ever. | 


Three interacting screws—a revolutionary ad- 
vance in extruding machine design and manufacture 
equip Windsor’s RC-200 with a production capacity 
and versatility that is almost beyond belief. Powered 
by an eighteen horsepower drive, the compact, short- 
barreled RC-200 is substantially constructed and pro- 
duces wide sheeting, molding pellets, cross sections, 
belting and unusual crosshead extrusions at notably 
high rates—up to 200 pounds per hour. 


The triple screws of the RC-200 provide mixing 
action of unmatched intensity. In one low-cost pass 


outperforms 


outproduces — oultmodes 


conventional extrusion machines 


the machine colors, compounds and extrudes many 
products. At the hopper end, in go resins, colorants, 
plasticizers and fillers. Out from the die issue close 
tolerance finished extrusions. The cost of operation 
is solely for compounding and coloring. In many in- 
stances the extrusion of a finished shape is a no-cost 


bonus. 


Without a doubt, Windsor’s RC-200 is the most 
productive and versatile extruder of its size which 
can be purchased. It performs functions no other ex- 
trusion machine can. Ownership and operation will 


result in both pride and profit. 





most advanced extrusion machines 
produced anywhere in the world 
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THE TWIN SCREWS 
a¢ 
EXTRUSION MACHINES 
Compounding 
Plasticizing 
Coloring 


Scrap Reclaiming 


Low operating and power costs. Produces 





Number of screws 
You will wont to learn 


Diameter of screws 


more about these remark- 
Average output 


able multiple screw units: 

the unusual extrusions 
they make, their ease of 
their 


operation, many 


automatic features, their 
extremely moderate cost. 


Your inquiry will bring a 


prompt response. 


Hopper Feed 


ubrication 


Foundations 


Exclusive distributor 


within the territory of the U.S.A. 


JACKSON & CHURCH COMPANY 


Saginaw, Michigan 


3 , , from .010” monofilaments to 10” tubes, 


4.72 strips and special sections. Built to American 


200 Ib. /hr. 


Standards of Performance. 


variable 
from 6-20 rpm 


5685 Ib. 


3-speed 
6,9 


2185 Ib 


12 rpm 


S’'6" x66” | 36" x36" | 26” 
Ts ats | Tees | THT 


Fully automatic, rotating type geared to screw speeds 


Forced-feed to all gears and bearings 


None required 


All inquiries for the British Empire and South America (Brazil excluded) to 


R. HA. Windsor Lid. 


MANUFACTURERS UNDER L.M.P. PATENTS 
16 FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON E.C.2. ENGLAND 
TECHNIMACH FINSQUARE LONDON TECHNIMACH LONDON 


Telegrams Cables 
































Seom bart to finigh... -cusce- raxcs 


COMPLETE CONTROL OF YOUR PLASTICS PROBLEMS 


‘**Cubee’’ does a complete job... when you use our services you get the benefit of the 
entire organization working on your problem — designers, die makers, molding machine 


operators — everyone. You see, we have all the services 





available to you to help you solve your problems. Q-B Says: 

‘*Cubee solves your plastics 
Five of the key people here have a total of more puzzle, 

And he does it in a hurry 
Just toss the job in 


member, this is a relatively new field. That’s a lot of Cubee’s lap 
And eliminate a worry." 


than 75 years of experience in this business — and re- 





know-how — and it’s yours for the asking. Let 





“‘Cubee’’ take over your plastics problems — from 
Start to Finish. 


2658 WEST 12th STREET, ERIE, PA. 
Branch Offices 


MR. HARRY R. BRETHEN PARAGON SALES COMPANY 
1134] Woodward Avenue 111 S. 22nd Street 

Detroit, Michigan Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
Townsend 8-2577 Rittenhouse 6-5699 
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DEPENDABLE 


a@s your 





Dependability saves Production Time and Money, 
reduces rejects. Only Gering (color specialists from 
‘way back) could have conceived and produced 
DRYCOL ... the dependable dry color powder 
for in-your-plant use. You specify DRYCOL 
in any of 17 Bureau of Standards colors; or you order 
special colors. DRYCOL is dust-free, compact, 


economical . . . in units to color 50 to 100 Ibs. of 








styrene in any mixing drum .. . ready to mold. 
Send for free sample packet to color 100 Ibs. 


(lait, on-the-spot coloring 
of CRYSTAL STYRENE 


GERING:==:< 
KENILWORTH, N. J. 
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Conference of engineers, production and sales 
managers over biveprints for new product 


to Give You the Best in Custom 


Injection Molded Plastics 


ERIE has had longer experience in the field of custom 
injection molding than any other company. ERIE 
engineers know their plastics and what can be done 
with them, and have blazed new trails in molding 
methods. Every new product is gone over thoroughly 
and in detail, in the “blueprint stage,’’ and dies are 
designed for most efficient production. 


But even expert theory is not accepted as final 
proof. Your product is subjected to rigorous testing 
for the conditions it must meet in actual use, in a 
laboratory in which every such condition is accu- 
rately simulated. Whether specifications call for the 
withstanding of extremes of temperature and humidity, 
resistance to warpage, precision of dimensions, or 
other qualifications, scientific quality control methods 
and equipment give you assurance that the molded 
products you receive will be up to every required 
standard. 


One of a series of advertisements describing Erie Resistor’s 
complete facilities for quality custom molded plastics. 


Plastics Division 


ERIE RESISTOR CORP., ERIE, PA. 
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PHENOLIC 
MOLDING 
POWDERS 


. . . black, browns, mottles and colors in General 
Purpose, Heat Resisting and Medium Impact grades. 
Special Purpose Molding Compounds and Resins 
are produced to fulfill special molding requirements. 
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e@ Day in, day out use by leading molders who are 
engaged in large scale production is the best 
testimony which can be offered for Plenco Phenolics. 
Employed widely by compression and transfer 
molders for parts ranging from small components to 
giant size castings, Plenco Phenolics are performing 
with outstanding success. 


DESIGNED-IN VERSATILITY 


Plenco Phenolics are notable for the immense range 
of special properties with which they can be supplied. 
Currently in use are Plenco Phenolics with heat 
resistant, impact resistant, deep draw and controlled 
dielectric characteristics. Television console cabinets 
weighing 45 pounds are being molded with custom 
compounded Plenco Phenolics which provide the 
proper flow needed to fill the large cavities. 


If your’s is a problem requiring the development of a 
phenolic material with unusual characteristics, 
depend on Plenco Phenolics—consistently uniform, 
proven in use and approved by molders. Write us 
about your requirements. 


PLASTICS ENGINEERING CO. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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H-P-M’S NEW 60-A INJECTION MACHINE: 


yy 


{ 
\ 





HERE’S 


HOT NEWS 
FOR BIG 
PLASTICS 


@ Here is equipment you can put to work 
today with assurance it will handle your “shot” 
capacities of tomorrow! This H-P-M_ ex- 
clusive development makes the conversion of 
this new 60 oz. machine to 200 ounces a simple 
matter. The H-P-M 200 ounce pre-plasticizing 
conversion injection unit can be quickly in- 
stalled . . . you still utilize the original all-hy- 
draulic mold clamp and power unit (the big 


portion of your equipment dollar). There's 


2 UNIT! DESIGN 


In the H-P-M ''60-A", mold clamp and injection are two distinct units. This 
H-P-M design is your guarantee against obsolescence because it provides for 
easy conversion to larger injection capacities without change in the heavy 
mold clamp and base. 


real economy in this non-obsolescent design. 

But look at these additional features which 
make the H-P-M “60-A” today’s best buy .. . 
twice the injection speed of conventional 60 oz. 
machines . . . all hydraulic components mount- 
ed outside of the base for easy accessibility 
. . « full hydraulic 1000-ton mold clamp (no 
toggles, pins or links) with large platens (60” 
x 40” mold size) . . . ample clamp stroke for 


those deep draw jobs (36”) . . . plenty of 


ul . 
— THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Makers of Presses for Metal Working and Processing Industries @ Plastic Molding Presses 
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WITH H-P-M’S CONVERSION UNIT: 


-OOCf 07s. tomorrow! 


gaa 


A 60 ounce H-P-M at Cruver Mfg. 


rt -) 
Pay 


Company, Chicago, molds 


ay 


large TV “windows”. 


daylight for those big molds (60”) .. . re- 
tractable injection unit for easy accessibility 
to sprue bushing and heat cylinder 
efficient plasticizing chamber (300 Ibs./hr.) ... 
low center line requiring no platform or pit 
. add it all up and you can understand 
why the country’s biggest molders are installing 
H-P-M’s . . . typical 60 oz. users are G. E., 
G.A.T.X., Santay, Cruver, Consolidated Molded, 


Federal Tool, Associated Plastics and Victory. 


Marion Rd., 


e Die Casting Machines 
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Mt. 


Remember . . . when you buy the H-P-M 
“60-A” you buy the most for your dollar today 
with insurance for the future. Call in a nearby 
H-P-M engineer or write for complete specifica- 


tions. 


vW 


H-P-M STANDARD SIZES: 9, 16, 32, 60 AND 
200 OZS. PRE-PLASTICIZING CONVER- 
SION UNITS FOR 9, 16 AND 60 OZ. SIZES. 


Gilead, Ohio, 


sets 
eye 


x 
~ 


U.S.A. 


e Hydraulic Pumps, Valves and Power Units 


BS Boe vias 
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PARTIAL LIST OF NYLON 
MOLDED PARTS BY SANTAY 


1. Geor Blank for Comero 

2. ink Pad Wheel for Electronic Timer 

3. Bobbin for Timer Mechanism 
Drive Ratchet for Typewriter 

5. Geor Blank for Camera 
Outer Geor Plote for Electric Timer 

1. Assembled Gear Plate . . for Electric Timer 
Inner Geor Plate for Electric Timer 
Dust Cover for Radio Induction Coils 
Cam Coupling for Typewriter 
Window Roller 
Geor Blanks for Camera 
Crisper Guide for Refrigerator 
Check Valve Cap for Tractor Oil Pump 
Slide Fall Arm Support for Refrigerator 
4.17. insulotor Connector Pin, Tee Pin, Tee 
Socket for Aircraft. 
Hearing Aid Connector 
latch Plate for Record Changer 
Terminal Board for Record Changer 


NYLON Injection Molded by SANTAY 


Injection Molding of NYLON has been developed to an 
unusually high degree of perfection by SANTAY craftsmen. 
Here, under the watchful eyes of an extremely skillful staff, 
every operation from tooling to finishing is completed with 
remarkable speed and efficiency. The most modern precis- 
ion methods and machinery together with superior Nylon 
compositions assure finest uniform quality at low cost. If 
an extremely accurate, tough, light weight Nylon part may 
prove the solution to one of YOUR problems, by all 
means discuss it with a Santay engineer. Get all the advan- 
tages that only 30 years of thermoplastics pioneering and 
research can bring! Write today. 


INJECTION MOLDING ¢ METAL STAMPING ¢ ELECTRO-MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES 
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‘no more GAMBLING on 
tool steel selection 


Since the first announcement, hundreds of tool steel 
users have received their CRUCIBLE TOOL STEEL SE- 
LECTORS. The comments received indicate that this 
handy method of picking the right tool steel right 
from the start is going over big. 
“Handiest selector I’ve ever seen” 

“No more gambling on tool steel selection” 





“You're right, the application should dictate 
the choice of the tool steel” ... and many, many more 
favorable comments. 

You'll want your’ CRUCIBLE TOOL STEEL SELECTOR. It 
uses the only logical method of tool steel selection — 
begin with the application to pick the right steel! And 
the answer you get with one turn of the Selector dial 
will prove satisfactory in every case, for the CRUCIBLE 
TOOL STEEL SELECTOR covers 22 tool steels which fit 
98% of all Tool Steel applications. ALL the tool steels 
on the Selector are in Warehouse Stock . . . that means 
when you get the answer, you can get the steel . . . fast! 





[Va actual size; Selector is in 3 colors] Write for your Selector today! We want you to have 
it, because we know you've never seen anything that 


’ 2 . U . . 
Here sd how it works: : Here's an example: approaches your tool steel problems so simply and 
To use the Selector, all you need know is the Application—Deep : : 


characteristics that come with the job: type and drawing die for steel 


logically. Just fill out the coupon and mail. Act now! 
condition of material to be worked, the number Majer Class — Metal CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, Chrysler 


of pieces to be produced, the method of working, : “14: : “NY 
and the condition of the equipment to be used. ae Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
FOUR STEPS—and you've got the right answer! Sub-Group — Special eum anid tii sin ous idin cme eunaen tnd amnee 
1. Move arrow to major class covering appli- Purpose S . 7 
cation ; . Tool Characteristics — Coustste Steet Company a ripe 
2. Select sub-group which best fits epplica- Wear Resistance Dept. MO, Chrysler Building 
tion Kae New York 17, N. Y. 
3. Note major tool characteristics (under ar- Tool Steel—Airdi 150 Gentlomen: 
row) and other characteristics in cut-outs t f the dial : 
for each grade in sub-group — Tip aaa Sure! | want my CRUCIBLE TOOL STEEL SELECTOR! 
4. Select tool steel indicated And you're sure you're 
That's all there is to it! rightl! 








Name _Title_ 


Company 





Street 





Branch Offices and Warehouses: ATLANTA * BALTIMORE * BOSTON * BUFFALO * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND * DENVER * DETROIT 
WOUSTON, TEXAS * INDIANAPOLIS * LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE * NEWARK * NEW HAVEN * NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH * PROVIDENCE 
ROCKFORD © SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE © SPRINGFIELD, MASS. * ST. LOUIS * SYRACUSE © TORONTO, ONT. © WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THAT CRITICAL MOMENT 
IN THE LIFE OF YOUR PRODUCT 


... When Choice 


is the Deciding Factor 


It’s always a critical moment when there’s 
a choice to be made... in marriage, or in manufacturing 
when a relatively new material like plastics first figures into 
your production plans. 
Because at that point—at the very start—the RIGHT CHOICE 
of an injection molder is vital to your product. 
That’s why it’s so important to wed with the technical know-how 
and molding facilities of an experienced custom injection molder 
like PYRO... who has the reputation for leadership in quality molded plastic 
parts and products. 
PYRO’S team of experts . . . engineers, designers, model makers, molders, 
finishers, inspectors . . 
at your service! 
PYRO ot Your Service So... when your plans call for plastics, call in PYRO right at the outset. 
CONSULTATION For efficiency, economy, design ingenuity, . . . for the solution 
Pocitr “i Cont ae 





Premi of your plastic problems . . . it’s PYRO 


PRODUCT CREATION and DESIGN ‘ 
i 


ENGINEERING in 


oy Ay WD iidiecon A 
Starting point for a Better Y es hin 


ge ey 
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@ Bud Radio, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, solved 
two troublesome problems in the manufac- 
ture of these plug-in coils for radio trans- 
mitters by changing the coil base to Koppers 
Polystyrene 81. 

“We have found Koppers Polystyrene 
especially suited to our purpose,” says A. N. 
Haas, company president. “We no longer 
have the problem of breaking or cracking 
that was all too common with a porcelain 
base. 

“In addition, we find that the problem of 
bent or distorted pins has been completely 
eliminated. With a porcelain base, it was 
necessary to spin the pins in the base. But the 
use of Koppers Polystyrene permits them to 
be molded into the base.” 
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Base of this plug-in coil is injec- 
tion molded from Koppers Poly- 
styrene 81. Manufacturer: Bud 
Radio, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Molder: Nylon Molded Products 
Corp., Cleveland. 


Excellent electrical properties, low cost, 
light weight and good moisture resistance are 
other advantages of Koppers Polystyrene in 
this particular application. 

No matter what you are making, it will pay 
you to investigate the economy and mold- 
ability of Koppers Polystyrene. 


Koppers Polystyrene has made Many Products Better and Many Better Products Possible. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Chemical Division, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK + BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO + DETROIT « LOS ANGELES 
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oo 
CUSTOM MOLDERS OF PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
AND SPECIAL PLASTIC PACKAGING 


COLUMBIA PROTEKTOSITE COMPANY - Carlstadt, New Jersey 
New York Showrooms: Empire State Bidg. 
West Coast Office: 380 Bayshore Bivd., San Francisco, Calif. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF SUN GLASSES, COMBS, BRUSHES, TOYS, HOUSEWARES 
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Seconds 
Count for $ 


Even a fraction-of-a-second advantage 

can mean quoting more profitable prices. 

F-L exclusive machine design superiority 

... rapid advance injection plunger, ‘Speed-Flo’ 
heating cylinder, faster warm-up, quick 

set-up for production runs...mean the seconds 
saved that make every Fellows machine earn 
more money for each and every user. 





The F-L 1B-3-15 


Motes! 


ON TODAY’S MARKET, 


Since its introduction 2 years ago, this Fellows machine has swept 
the market like wildfire. It’s still setting production records with 
injection molders from Maine to California. On single-cavity 
molds, operating at ‘Hot Molding’ speed, production on the 
1B-3-15 is comparable to multiple cavity molds without danger 
of wasting critical plastic materials. 





For 3-ounce record-breaking Today, the Fellows 1B-3-15, tried and proved in use, is far ahead 
performance in cycling speed, automatic operation, and overall machine econ- 
1B-3-15 omy. If seconds will pay off in your molding operations, investi- 

gate the details now. Call your nearest Fellows office. 


For 8-ounce sustained high 


capacity 
5C-8 


injection molding equipment 


THE FELLOWS GEAR SHAPER CO., Plastics Machine Div., Head Office & Export Dept., Springfield, Vt. aang Offices: 616 Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2. 
640 West Town Office Bldg., Chicago 12 + 2206 Empire State Bldg.. New York 1 +» New England Distrib Tool Co., Leominster, Mass. 
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WHEELDEX CARD FILE 
offers greater efficiency and 
ease in handling index and refer- 
ence cards of all kind. Its 4 Aico 
Molded Plastic parts are injec- 
tion molded of Tenite II mate- 
rial, Balanced production of all 
four parts is assured by Aico’s 
extensive molding facilities. 


The adaptability and versatility of Aico Mold- 
ed Plastics has simplified many widely diver- 
sified design problems. The Wheeldex Card 
File is a good example of how Aico Molded 
Plastics lend themselves to economical, rapid 
production . . . eliminate costly machining and 
finishing operations. Aico engineers rely on 
their 35 years experience to make practical 
recommendations on the proper use of plastics. 
Don’t hesitate to discuss your problem with 
Aico. We'll give you our straight-from-the- 
shoulder advice on whether or not Aico Mold- 
4 ed Plastics will improve your product. Get in 
« touch with us today. 


AMERICAN INSULATOR CORPORATION 
New Freedom, Pa. 


. 


Many things are better because of} OLDED PLASTICS 
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MATERIALS IN GB) ano THE FUTURE 


| plastics industry consumed 
approximately 30% more synthetic 
resin and cellulosics (including plas- 
ticizer, pigments, and filler) in 1950 
than in 1949. It is estimated that the 
total amount shown by the govern- 
ment figures will be over 1.6 billion 
pounds in comparison to around 1.1 
billion pounds in 1949. This figure is 
derived by omitting all the protec- 
tive coating figures (except for vinyl 
where they can’t be isolated from 
the total) and adding filler to the 
vinyls in those categories where the 
government lists figures for solid 
resin only. 

The resins used for protective 
coatings in 1950 will go more than 
500 million pounds, thus bringing 
the total use for synthetic resins 
well over 2 billion pounds. How- 
ever, since the paint, lacquer, and 
varnish business is a separate in- 
dustry, quite distinct from plastics, 
its consumption of resins is not gen- 
erally included in a review of plas- 
tics activities. 

The big push in plastics materials 
production started back in October, 
1948, and has increased almost 
month by month ever since, al- 
though at the time this is written, it 
is possible that slight declines may 
be evident in November and De- 


PRODUCTION OF MOLDING AND EXTRUSION MATERIALS® 
IN POUNDS, 1940 THROUGH 1950 


cember, 1950, due to raw material 
shortages. An unusual event in the 
upward trend was the high level 
production maintained in the sum- 
mer months, when, like most other 
industries, plastics usually decline. 
Indeed, the industry broke all rec- 
ords in August, generally one of the 
lowest operating months, when it 
consumed plastics at a 2 billion- 
pound annual rate. 

The maintenance of high produc- 
tion in ordinarily slack months in- 
terfered seriously with attempts by 
producers to build up reserve stocks 
of raw materials for anticipated 
business increases which normally 
occur in the fall and winter. As a 
result, the producers were not too 
well prepared to meet the heavy fall 
demand. Plastics, like nearly every 
chemical on the market, became a 
scarce commodity—so scarce, in fact, 
that when the government cut back 
civilian usage of aluminum by 35% 
in November, plastics processors 
disgustedly and painfully snorted at 
published newspaper stories that 
molded and extruded plastics would 
be used as replacements. 

Strangely enough, with the -ex- 
ception of polyethylene products, 
there were no particularly big de- 
velopments in the use of new plas- 





THERMOSETTING TOTALS 


229,000,000 
175,000,000 


1947 


1949 








1950 


* Includes filler. Sources: U. S. Census Bureau; U. S. Tariff Commission; MODERN PLASTICS estimates 
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tics products to account for the big 
upsurge. The public simply de- 
manded more plastics products of 
already established lines. 

Furthermore—and again with the 
exception of polyethylene—there 
had been no great volume of plas- 
tics channelled into war or defense 
projects up to the end of the year. 
There are plans under way and the 
impact will be felt, probably start- 
ing about the middle of 1951, but it 
is very doubtful if more than 10% 
of plastics output is going into de- 
fense production at present. Exces- 
sive civilian demand has been the 
key factor in plastics scarcities up to 
the present time. There would have 
been little or no scarcities in raw 
materials if Mr. and Mrs. Average 
Citizen hadn’t decided to “blow” 
their savings, cash their war bonds, 
spend the last cent of their weekly 
earnings, and buy up to the hilt. 
Even before Korea, the country had 
gone on a spending splurge. This 
might well have ended disastrously 
before the end of the year, but the 
threat of war and the approach of a 
jillion-dollar defense program kept 
the wheels turning. Plastics just 
naturally swung with the tide. 

But to say that the defense pro- 
gram had no effect on plastics other 
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than to increase sales would be 
false. In some cases the sales might 
have been even larger if the threat 
of war hadn’t clogged some of the 
plastics supply lines. 


First Blow to Styrene 

The first and loudest creak in the 
plastics supply line came last Feb- 
ruary when the price of natural 
rubber began to shoot upward, but 
it was certainly augmented on that 


June day when the Communists in- 


vaded South Korea. Polystyrene, 
which was even then on voluntary 
allocation by most of the producers, 
has been growing more difficult to 
obtain in desired quantities ever 
since. One reason is that styrene 
monomer is needed for synthetic 
' general-purpose rubber (GR-S) as 
well as for polystyrene. 

Probably a greater reason for the 
polystyrene stringency has been an 
unprecedented demand. Production 
approached 250 million pounds in 
comparison to 184 million in 1949, 
yet it wasn’t enough to satiate the 
hungry maws of injection presses 
(see page 94) capable of operating 
around the clock five or six days a 
week. Production of molding mate- 
rial increased from a low of 16 mil- 
lion pounds in February to almost 
25 million in September, yet there 
were estimators in the industry who 
claim that 30 million pounds or more 
could have been absorbed by the in- 
dustry in each of the last six 
months. Some idea of the immensity 
of this growth may be gained by re- 
calling that the largest month’s con- 
sumption (October) in 1949 was 19 
million, and the monthly average 
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was around 15 million pounds. Thus, 
molders used more than 334% more 
polystyrene in 1950 than in 1949, but 
if their claims are to be believed, they 
could have used 100% more. 

The above figures are evidence 
enough to show why there was so 
much hue and cry about polystyrene 
scarcity. In such _ circumstances, 
there are certain to be complaints 
about hoarding, but what is hoard- 
ing? If a two- or three-months sup- 
ply is hoarding, there might be some 
justification for complaint, but not 
many molders could hoard much 
more than that—their presses were 
too busy to permit accumulation of 
surplus stock. It is easy to under- 
stand why molders fear the threat 
of a cutback in 1951 to their 15- to 
20-million-pound usage in 1949, but 
that amount of polystyrene is cer- 
tainly enough to keep hundreds of 
presses in operation. 


Polystyrene Increases 

The big 1950 increase in polysty- 
rené was spread out among all types 
of applications, but the most spec- 
tacular growth is estimated to be in 
the ever-increasing size of molded 
pieces. Refrigeration parts and 
equipment; housewares; wall tile; 
novelties, toys, and premiums; and 
television parts were the leading 
products. The refrigerator industry, 
which built somewhere near 6.6 mil- 
lion units in 1950 in comparison to 
4.45 million in 1949, is reported to be 
planning a 20% cut in 1951 due to 
lack of steel, copper, motors, and 
other parts. The television industry, 
which produced something like 7.25 
million sets in 1949, will probably 


suffer an even greater decline in 
1951 than refrigerators, due to lack 
of electronic parts and partial con- 
version to defense equipment. 

Regulation W, which restricts 
credit limitations on appliances, is 
also expected to hold down sales 
volume. Wall tile and some other 
household items may also decline, 
since the number of houses built in 
1951 is expected to be less than 800 
thousand as against more than a 
million in 1950. 

Polystyrene may be shifted from 
these items to others for which 
there will still be strong demand, 
but the amount involved is a matter 
of doubt. In refrigerators, for exam- 
ple, the amount of polystyrene used 
per unit is increasing so that a smal- 
ler number of manufactured refrig- 
erators might use an even greater 
amount of polystyrene. The declin- 
ing trend in the above named items 
may not show up immediately, but 
is almost certain to appear by the 
second quarter of 1951 unless the 
government slows down its defense 
program. 

Furthermore, there is as yet no 
foreseeable demand for large quan- 
tities of polystyrene in the military 
mind to take up this possible slack 
—if one develops. It seems possible, 
therefore, that molders who are not 
working on items curtailed by the 
metal shortage or Regulation W will 
have a fair amount of material with 
which to work; perhaps a quantity 
equal to or a little better than 1949 
production will come close to meet- 
ing their desires. This is not too sat- 
isfactory for recent purchasers of 
presses who want to keep their 
equipment operating at full scale 
capacity in order to pay for their 
investment, but nevertheless, allow- 
ances should be made for this un- 
usual period of uncertainty in any 
financing plan that is likely to strain 
the company budget. 


Styrene and Rubber 


However, the one phase of poly- 
styrene supply that makes molders 
more jittery than anything else is 
the synthetic rubber program which 
requires such large quantities of 
styrene monomer. 

A look at the rubber situation, 
therefore, becomes required reading 
for any plastics man who is inter- 
ested in understanding why the 
amount of polystyrene available is 
tied in with the amount of GR-S 
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rubber produced. Every pound of 
that rubber requires from 0.23 to 
0.30 pound of styrene monomer. In 
war time the amount of styrene re- 
quired was frequently 0.27 pound 
for every pound of tire rubber. To- 
day it is about 0.235. Other synthetic 
rubbers such as butyl, nitrile, and 
neoprene do not require styrene. 
Table A, p. 
view of what has been happening to 
rubber in the United States since 
pre-war days, and certainly points 
out its vital role during World. War 


56, gives a quick re- 


II, when the major portion of the 
world’s natural rubber production 
was shut off from Uncle Sam. The 
table also indicates how the govern- 
ment cut back synthetic production 
after the war until early in 1950 
when prices for natural rubber be- 
gan to rise, and war clouds cast 
ominous shadows. 

It is expected that synthetic rub- 
ber will supply 80% of the new rub- 
ber used in the United States until 
the end of the present emergency. 
Great quantities of natural rubber 
will be stockpiled. It is still a neces- 
sity for heavy-duty tires, particu- 
larly the type used by trucks and 
military mobile units. The price of 
GR-S rubber—18%¢ for many years 
—was recently raised to 241¢, but 
natural rubber has risen from around 
16¢ in October 1949, to over 80¢ spot 
prices in November of 1950. This price 
rise has resulted in unprecedented 
shipments of natural rubber from 
Asia to even above the record 1,487,- 
500 tons produced in 1949. 

Furthermore, despite the high 
price and record production, natural 
rubber is a scarce commodity, 
partly due to government stockpil- 
ing and partly due to unprecedented 
demand in other countries where 
natural rubber has been bought in 
record-breaking quantities that will 
exceed the 863 thousand tons con- 
sumed in countries other than the 
United States in 1949. That was by 
far the greatest consumption ever 
recorded abroad. 


How Much Rubber? 

Rubber has joined steel, coal, and 
petroleum as one of the world’s 
most important commodities. No 
country can be secure in this dan- 
gerous political era in which we are 
now living without an adequate 
supply of these basic industrial sin- 
ews with which to build a defensive 
armor. The only point for debate 
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VINYL-COATED FABRIC PLANE SHELTER 


INYL-COATED fabric is used in the 

manufacture of a quickly erectable 
fighter plane shelter now being tested 
by the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics and 
the Air Materiel Command prior to 
adoption for Air Force use. 

The shelter, made by General Textile 
Mills, was designed primarily for use 
in the Arctic. It is air-transportable and 
is used for maintenance and repair 
work on fighter planes where no hanger 
facilities exist. It provides an 18-ft. door 
clearance and a working area 45 ft. 
square with no internal supports or 
obstructions. This is roomy enough to 
hold the largest Navy and Air Force 
fighter planes in use and still provide 
adequate working space for mainten- 
ance men and equipment. 

The shelter weighs only 4824 Ib., but 
will withstand a 70-mile-an-hour wind 
and a snow load of 30 Ib. per square 


foot. Only about 64 man-hours of un- 
skilled labor are needed to erect the 
shelter. 

Four corner poles and five roof 
trusses made of aluminum serve as a 
frame for the shelter. The fabric cover- 
ing which fits over this frame is held 
in place by taut steel cable anchor and 
guy lines. 

The inner liner of the shelter is made 
of glass cloth in order to provide the 
best possible insulation. The vinyl- 
coated fabric which makes up the main 
cover of the shelter has an aluminized 
interior which reflects heat and light. 

Although designed for the Arctic pri- 
marily, the shelter can be used in any 
climate. When it is erected in the 
tropics or other insect-ridden areas, 
plastic screens can be added. Light and 
heat connections to external power 
sources are also provided. 


seems to be: “How much do we 
need for security purposes?” 

The plastics industry has been 
squeezed in more ways than one in 
this giant coil of rubber. 

First squeeze was in the styrene 
monomer situation. Styrene plants 
for the original rubber program 
were designed for an annual 300- 
million-pound (150 thousand-short 
ton) capacity which, with butadiene, 
could be converted into something 
over 600 thousand long tons of rub- 
ber. But, like many chemical opera- 
tions, it has been found that the 
originally designed capacity could 
be operated at a rate far greater 
than anticipated. Styrene monomer 
has been produced at a rate of al- 


most 50 million pounds a month in 
the latter half of 1950, or double the 
wartime rate. Some technicians say 
that 650 million pounds can be pro- 
duced annually with present facili- 
ties. If the monomer industry oper- 
ates at a 50 million-pound monthly 
rate, the amount of styrene availa- 
ble for rubber and styrene plastics 
would be that shown in Table B, 
p. 59. 

The figures given are, of course, 
very rough, and many persons insist 
that a steady output figure of 50 
million pounds of styrene monthly is 
indeed optimistic. As a result, the 
reader will have to do his own jug- 
gling of the figures to meet his own 
point of view. For example, highest 
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REINFORCED-PLASTIC LIFE BOAT 


HE United States Coast Guard has re- 

cently placed an educational contract 
for the production of a low pressure 
molded life boat. This boat will be an 
absolute replica of the standard 26 by 8 
ft. double-end wooden life boats now 
used by the Coast Guard. In fact, the 
mold, pictured above, was produced 
directly on the outside surface of a 
standard wooden life boat. The mold 
itself is a thin shell of Fiberglas and 
polyester resin. 

A standard wooden life boat was 
shipped to the plant of the low pressure 
molder, Lunn Laminates, Inc., Glen 
Cove, N. Y., where it was prepared for 
the production of the mold by first care- 
fully sanding the surface smooth and 
then waxing with five coats of butcher’s 
wax. The next operation was to coat the 
outer surface of the boat with a parting 
agent known as Higlow, manufactured 
by Western States Lacquer Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif. The lay-up of impreg- 
nated mat was then placed directly 


against the parting agent and the bal- 
ance of the procedure was similar in all 
ways to standard bag molding. 

The boat mold is used as a female 
mold. After the application of the part- 
ing agent, a coating of filled and grey 
pigmented resin is sprayed on the inner 
surface of the mold. The lay-up, con- 
sisting of tailored patterns of Fiberglas 
mat, is then built up. The outside lay- 
ers (those placed directly against the 
walls of the mold) are first impregnated 
with Laminac. Additional layers are 
laid up dry and subsequently coated 
with resin from a spray gun. After the 
completion of the layup, normal oven- 
bag molding operations complete the 
cure. 

The entire boat with the exception 
of the floor will be plastic laminate. 
This includes the stringers and keel. All 
timbers, as well as the seats and gun- 
wales, will be molded hollow and filled 
with expanded cellulose acetate as a 
flotation element. 

These life boats are scheduled to be 
shipped to the Arctic for testing under 
the severe climatic conditions encoun- 
tered there. If they stand up under the 
rough usage to which they will be sub- 
jected, they will become standard for 
Coast Guard use. 

The low pressure molded life boats 
will weigh approximately one-half as 
much as the standard wooden life 
boats, and no problems of upkeep 
should be encountered. 


styrene production of any month 
reported as this is written is 50 mil- 
lion pounds, but producers seem 
confident it will go higher—if the 
benzol and ethylene needed are 
available. Some producers claim 
there is enough of these two mate- 
rials in sight to meet the needs of 
capacity operation. Several com- 
panies are reported to be planning 
construction of new styrene capac- 
ity but it is hardly likely that such 
new capacity will come into produc- 
tion until late in 1951. 

Getting the rubber program into 
full swing takes time. The 35 thou- 
sand-ton monthly goal had not quite 
been reached in September. Pro- 
duction is scheduled to reach 60 
thousand tons in January, and 
around 63,500 tons in March or 
April. A lot of people don’t think it 
will reach that goal. Even if styrene 
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is available, there may not be 
enough butadiene and other neces- 
sary chemicals by that time. But if 
a monthly production of 60 thousand 
tons is reached, and imports con- 
tinue at a rate of 72 thousand tons 
(including latex), rubber will be 
available in quantities of 132 thou- 
sand tons monthly, or 1.6 million tons 
for a year. 

One government regulation at- 
tempts to reduce rubber consump- 


‘ tion to 90 thousand tons a month. If 


that regulation is enforced (indus- 
try used 118 thousand tons in Octo- 
ber), there would be 42 thousand 
tons a month for stockpiling, but the 
government objects strenuously to 
anyone guessing what is or will be 
put in stockpile. Dr. R. P. Dinsmore, 
vice president in charge of research 
and development for Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Inc., and war-time 


research director of Rubber Re- 
serve, says that the United States 
would require one million tons of 
rubber a year in wartime, and, at 
the very least, 25% should be natu- 
ral. He thinks it would require an- 
other one or two year’s supply to 
provide enough stock for a war of 
four or five year’s duration. 


Production vs. Stockpiling 

Many plastics industry people feel 
that the goal for synthetic rubber 
production is far too high, and that 
rubber will be bouncing all over the 
lot with no one to catch it by late 
1951, especially if automobile pro- 
duction should drop from 8 million 
units in 1950 to 4 million in 1951, 
which many economists say will 
happen. But the stockpilers are si- 
lent on the subject. They are no 
doubt governed by advice from the 
Defense Department—the hunch is 
that they won’t again risk criticism 
for the so-called puny amount in 
stock and will take every pound 
they can get for lay-away. 

There is much talk about cut- 
backs in use of rubber for non-es- 
sential items but, despite all efforts 
in the last war, there was little suc- 
cess in completely eliminating its 
use in so-called non-essentials. The 
saving wouldn’t be too big anyhow. 
The saving, if any, will have to come 
largely from—many people believe 
—a reduction in tire manufacture 
which now absorbs 65% of all rubber 
consumed. 

This styrene-rubber situation is 
probably the “iffiest jangle” that 
ever hit the plastics industry. The 
above statements are chock full of 
“ifs”, and there are many more “ifs” 
involved. If tests now under way 
prove favorable, the percentage of 
styrene used in rubber may be re- 
duced. Or a rubber using only bu- 
tadiene may come into production. 
Other rubbers such as butadiene- 
acrylate copolymers and even co- 
polymers of vinyl compounds with 
butadiene may cut into the picture. 
But the trouble is that all of these 
things are still some distance in the 
future and the need of the industry 
is immediate. 


Other Styrene Uses 


Another factor that must be con- 
sidered is the amount of styrene 
used in plastics other than polysty- 
rene. In the Tariff Commission fig- 
ures (Table C, p. 60) these are listed 
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as miscellaneous, exclusive of pro- 
tective coatings. They include high 
styrene-butadiene copolymers, sty- 
rene-acrylonitrile-rubber mixtures, 
polyester, and ion exchange resins. 
Due to the various ways in' which 
these are reported to the Tariff 
Commission by different manufac- 
turers, these figures are somewhat 
confusing. Some of them are re- 
ported in other parts of the total 
such as “Miscellaneous Synthetic 
Plastics” at the bottom of the table. 
The figure of 50 million pounds total 
seems extremely high, even though 
filler and all the styrene latices are 
included. A few million pounds off 
could be significant at this particular 
time but, nevertheless, this figure is 
large enough to indicate that great 
quantities of styrene are going into 
these compounds—twice as much as 
in 1949. 

A great portion of this quantity is 
for high-styrene-butadiene com- 
pounds which generally contain 
about 85% styrene. Estimators say 
that as much as 15 million pounds of 
styrene may have been used for this 
purpose in 1949. The compound is 
used largely in combination with 
rubber for floor coverings, and in 
Neolite-type shoe soles. This type 
shoe sole is now being examined by 
the Armed Services for possible use 
in soldiers’ shoes. 

Other styrene-butadiene com- 
pounds are used with rubber for 
molding and sheeting purposes. 
Other copolymers such as styrene- 
acrylonitrile are beginning to make 
their presence felt in the injection 
molding industry where they are 
noted for high impact strength. 
Tumblers, pipe, fountain pen bar- 
rels, and other such applications are 
listed in the molding powder figure 
and should not be considered as 
part of the disputed 50 million- 
pound figure. Ion exchange resins 
used for water purification and nu- 
merous industrial purposes are 
based largely on styrene and have 
been selling at the rate of several 
million pounds a year. It is easy to 
see that almost all of these materials 
may find an important place in the 
preparedness program. 

Still another use for styrene is the 
styrene-butadiene emulsion used 
for paper-sizing and in protective 
coatings—in the famous water-type 
paint which has had such tremen- 
dous success in 1950, and which in 
1949 was produced in the quantity 
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of 18 million pounds, of which about 
60% was styrene. The 1950 figure is 
still an unknown factor. Producers 
say it must be included in that sty- 
rene miscellaneous figure, or the 
poundage couldn’t possibly be so 
high. 

All the above items put together 
make a sizeable figure. Although 
how much styrene monomer was ac- 
tually used in them in 1950 isn’t 
known, their total must be reckoned 
with by anyone who is trying to es- 
timate how much monomer will be 
available for polystyrene in 1951. 


Polyesters 

The styrene based polyesters, 
which contain about one-third sty- 
rene, were manufactured in 1950 in 
quantities at least three times that 
of 1949 when 3 million pounds were 
turned out, according to one pro- 
ducer. Polyesters and glass fibers 
are in great favor with the Armed 
Services for such things as boats, 
construction panels, lockers, sleds, 
special-type boxes or containers, 
radomes, armor, airplane fittings, 


pipe, tubes of various sorts, and a 
large number of undisclosed items. 
There has been as yet no particu- 
larly large scale production of any 


of these things—most of them are 
still in the testing or even develop- 
mental stage—so it is anyone’s guess 
as to how far they will go in 1951 for 
military purposes. 

Regardless of the defense pro- 
gram, however, polyesters began to 
move upward in 1949 with marked 
improvement in 1950. One company 
alone used 250 thousand pounds a 
month over a considerable period. 
Corrugated sheet for skylights and 
other structural forms is now 
claimed to be the biggest outlet. One 


manufacturer of this sheet has 
doubled plant capacity and another 
has tripled. A washing machine 
manufacturer who pioneered the 
development of washing machine 
tubs has evidenced satisfaction by 
not only increasing the percentage 
of plastic tubs produced, but has 
adapted polyesters to other items 
including dishwashers. Another big 
washing machine manufacturer has 
come into the field with a polyester 
tub. 

Polyester pipe is an important 
item of big volume potential. A large 
new plant in Oklahoma, another in 
Newark, N.J., and several old-time 
polyester veterans have entered this 
business for what looks like big- 
volume consumption. Tote boxes 
for bakeries and textile mills are 
now in large-scale production, with 
increasing markets on the way. Avi- 
ation and the boat industry—which 
were the original enthusiasts for 
polyester—have not grown as antici- 
pated, but are far from dead. 

Only the plastics requiring sty- 
rene have been considered thus far. 
But, how about the other thermo- 
plastics? They are in proportion- 
ately as great demand as polysty- 
rene, but are also troubled with raw 
material problems. Furthermore, 
producers of other thermoplastics 
have not been particularly eager to 
take over polystyrene accounts 
when they have any reason to feel 
that the customer will switch back 
to polystyrene as soon as possible. 


Cellulosics 

Cellulose acetate and cellulose 
acetate butyrate molding powder 
production was around 80 million 
pounds in 1950 in comparison to 56 
million in 1949. Materials have been 
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Cellulose Plastics! 
Cellulose acetate and mixed ester: 
Sheets continuous: 
Under 0.003 gage 
0.003 gage and over 
All other sheets, rods, and tubes 
Molding and extrusion materials 


Nitrocellulose! 
Sheets 
Rods and tubes 


Other cellulose plastics':?:+ 


7,649,795 
7,499,529 
4,715,401 
83,204,045 


10,932,131 
7,228,862 


12,183,113 


12,000,000 
11,200,000 

4,300,000 
80,000,000 


6,500,000 
1,500,000 


11,700,000 





Phenolic and Other Tar Acid Resins 
Laminating 
Adhesives 
Molding materials' 
Miscellaneous (including casting) ‘ 


27,725,337 
16,120,513 
139,624,466 
58,201,169 


39,814,000 
28,615,000 
129,582,000 
52,432,000 





Urea and Melamine Resins 
Adhesives 
Textile- and paper-treating resins 
Miscellaneous (including laminating, molding) *:+ 


40,797,108 
13,534,368 
35,000,000 


40,826,000 
28,736,000 
46,167,000 





Styrene and Styrene Derivative Polymer and Copolymer 
Resins: 
Molding materials' 
Miscellaneous uses (including polyesters, but not pro- 
tective coatings) 


66,769,321 


184,834,000 


37,662,000 





Viny! Resins 
Sheeting and film, including safety-glass sheet 
Adhesives (resin content) 
Textile- and paper-treating resins 
Molding and extrusion resins (resin content) 
Miscellaneous uses (resin content) * 


52,079,495 
11,673,212 
61,852,162 
27,082,895 


161,076,000 
11,936,000 
29,473,000 
82,187,000 
17,550,000 





Miscellaneous Synthetic Plastics and Resin 
Materials 
Molding materials'-* 
All other uses’ 


Seurce: United States Tariff Commission. 
* Last four months estimated. 








41,751,000 
83,796,000 





5) Includes data for spreader- and calendering-type resins 


6) Includes data for acrylic, polyethylene, nylon, and other molding materials. 
1) Includes fillers, plasticizers, and extenders 
Includes data for some 100 million Ibs. of coumarone-indene and petroleum 


2) Includes sheets, rods and tubes, and molding and extrusion materials. resins plus alkyd, nylon, silicone, and other resins for miscellaneous uses 


3) Data on resins for laminating and miséellaneous uses are on a dry basis; data 


on molding materials are on the basis of total weight 8) Included in miscellaneous for year 1946 only 


4) Excludes data on protective coating resins. n.a.) not available 
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on allocation for months, and many 
million pounds more could have 
been sold if they were available. 
The peak beyond which the indus- 
try cannot seem to go under present 
conditions is around 8 _ million 
pounds a month, although actual 
physical capacity may be in the 
neighborhood of 10 or 11 million 
pounds. 

Several shortages hamper full- 
scale production in this branch of 
the industry. There is currently an 
under-supply of cotton linters. Not 
only was the 1950 cotton crop lower 
than at any time since the 1870's, 
but mattress manufacturers were 
struggling manfully to get a greater 
percentage of the linters than in 
other years. As a result, the price 
for purified cotton linters has risen 
from 9 to 26%¢ per pound. Wood pulp 
has been used in ever-increasing 
quantities for flake over the last few 
years, but that too became so tight 
that Swedish pulp was imported to 
fill the gap. The long strike in the 
caustic soda industry last summer 
also was felt in plastics since caustic 
soda is a prime requisite in process- 
ing wood pulp, and production was 
severely curtailed when it wasn’t 
available. The wood pulp situation 
may be somewhat alleviated in the 
spring when new production comes 
in from the Celanese Canadian 
plant. 

The demand for acetate flake was 
so great from the rayon industry 
that facilities for making flake were 
unequal to the task of providing for 
both rayon and plastics. Shortages of 
ethy! alcohol and phthalate plasticiz- 
ers needed in the manufacture of 
cellulosics were additional problems 
and may well be the most serious 
handicaps in 1951 to any inerease in 
production. The alcohol shortage 
stems back to the rubber program, 
and the plasticizer shortage is 
caused by a lack of capacity for 
converting naphthalene to phthalic 
anhydride. There are from 15 to 30 
pounds of plasticizer in every 100 
pounds of cellulosic molding ma- 
terial. 


Acetate in Defense 
Another angle in the acetate pic- 
ture is its possible use in a defense 
program. During World War II the 
percentage used in military applica- 
tions was moderate—inhibitor strips, 
gas mask lenses, and civilian items 
(Continued on p. 62) 
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Why Benzol? 


— chemical most publicized 
during the past six months is 
benzol. It is a basic commodity 
for the chemical industry. It has 
been tight almost ever since the 
beginning of the synthetic rubber 
program in 1942, yet expansion 
of facilities to produce more in 
this country has been very tiny. 

Benzol is important to plastics 
because it is today essential in 
the manufacture of sufficient 
quantities of polystyrene, phe- 
nolics, polyester-glass laminates, 
polyester plasticizers for vinyl, 
most ion exchange resins, and 
nylon. Other base materials can 
be used for nylon, but today 
nylon production would be seri- 
ously curtailed if no benzol were 
available. General purpose syn- 
thetic rubber—GR-S—is also de- 
pendent on benzol. 

Chief production source of 
benzol now is coal tar acid de- 
rived from the coking process in 
steel plants plus a relatively 
small amount from merchant 
plants where coke is a_ by- 
product of artificial gas manu- 
facture. Production from these 
sources is limited to a maximum 
of 170 million gal. a_ year. 
Petroleum-derived benzol is now 
being produced here at the rate 
of about one million gal. a month. 

The amount of benzol used in 
various products during 1950 is 
estimated as follows, in thousand 
gallons: 

Phenol 41,000 

Styrene 65,000 

Aniline 14,000 

Nylon 20,000 

DDT 5000 

Diphenyls 3000 

Maleic anhydride 3000 

Synthetic detergents 10,000 

Dichlorobenzene 5000 

Monochlorobenzene (other 

than DDT, phenol, 

and aniline) 5000 
Nitrobenzene (other than 

aniline) 4000 
Miscellaneous 12,000 


Total 187,000 
The conversion factor for 
styrene is 245 gal. of benzol per 
ton of styrene. For synthetic 
phenol the conversion factor is 


7.15 lb. of phenol per gallon of 
benzol. Thus, 65 million gal. of 
benzol would make 520 million 
lb. of styrene. How much of this 
is going for rubber and what may 
be left for polystyrene can be 
ascertained from Table B, p. 59. 
Over 290 million lb. of phenol 
will be made from benzol in 1950 
—the balance of the total 325 
million-lb. production in 1950 is 
natural phenol. More than 60% 
of phenol production is for plas- 
tics, and lack of phenol has been 
a serious handicap to phenolics 
production in the last few months. 
But take a look at the other 
items in this list. Nearly every 
one of them is a high-priority 
item for a defense program. De- 
tergents and DDT, for example, 
are particular pets of the Armed 
Services. Other items are indis- 
pensable in certain chemicals and 
explosives needed by Uncle Sam. 
Take aniline for example. From 
January 1, 1944, to June 30, 1945, 
the benzol use for aniline was 
22,208,000 gal., and that didn’t 
include government use for ex- 
plosives—figures on the amount 
of aniline produced in govern- 
ment plants were never released. 
Yet aniline consumed only 6% of 
benzol distribution during the 
war—it might well consume 
more in any future emergency. 
Total consumption of benzol 
during one war year was 255 
million gal., and it is doubtful 
that rubber consumed more than 
45 million gal. of benzol at that 
time. Benzol distribution at that 
time was divided as follows: 
Aviation gasoline 47.5% 
Styrene monomer 19.0% 
Phenol 12.0% 
Aniline 6.0% 
Chlorobenzene 2.5% 
Phthalate plasticizer, 
maleic, resorcinol, 
adipic acid for ny- 
lon, and misc. 13.0% 
It is true that aviation gasoline 
took a big percentage, and that 
same situation is not likely to 
exist again, but bombers still re- 
quire Avgas, and there will prob- 
ably be at least some benzol de- 
manded for this purpose in any 
(Continued on p. 148) 
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EXPENDABLE PLASTIC WEATHERMAN 


Photos courtesy Hercules Powder Co 


THYL cellulose has replaced a cor- 

rugated paper construction in an un- 
usual type of housing—a completely ex- 
pendable weatherproof housing for a 
radiosonde, 

A radiosonde contains meteorological 
instruments and a radio transmitter for 
sending the observations of the instru- 
ments to a weather station on the 
ground. The box which houses the 
radiosonde has to be durable, weather- 
proof, and light in weight. The need for 
compartmentation results in a complex 
design, and the walls must be thin. But 
despite the thin wall sections, the hous- 
ing must have good dimensional stabil- 
ity and must withstand exposures to 
the broad range of temperatures and 
humidities which will be encountered 
as the radiosonde is carried aloft and is 
exposed to conditions in the upper strata 
of the atmosphere. 

The material chosen for the housing 
is Hercocel E ethyl cellulose. The hous- 
ing molded of this material by Molded 
Insulation Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is 4% 


by 6% by 534 in. and weighs less than 
10 ounces. 

The strength of ethyl cellulose made 
possible a box with extremely thin 
walls and thereby reduced the overall 
size and weight of the unit. The use of 
this material also resulted in a better 
sealing off of the transmitter and baro- 
metric unit from battery gases. Insula- 
tion from solar radiation provided by 
the Hercocel housing results in in- 
creased accuracy of readings. 

The housing is molded in four parts: 
1) the main piece; 2) a hinged door in 
the bottom of the main piece; 3) a top 
cover; and 4) a flat piece which snap- 
fits into the top cover to shield two 
terminals on the cover. The cover and 
the hinged door on the bottom are held 
closed by metal spring clips which fit 
into molded-in grooves. 

The radiosonde is used for forecast- 
ing weather in connection with air- 
plane flights. Thus military operations 
in the air may greatly increase the use 
of the expendable housings. 


also used by the military, such as 
tooth-brush handles, were its great- 
est outlets. But times have changed. 
If we get into a full-scale war, ace- 
tate may well be used in new ap- 
plications at a rate of one million 
pounds per month or more; only the 
planners in Washington can deter- 
mine the uses and rate. 

Acetate usage in the past year has 
grown not only because of a general 
increase in demand for all plastics, 
but has benefitted by intense design 
and merchandising campaigns by 
material producers; by a low-cost 
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opaque material that has met wide 
acceptance; by higher heat and 
flame resistant materials that have 
proved highly successful in Christ- 
mas tree ornaments, electrical hous- 
ing appliances, and kitchen cutlery. 
Butyrate has, as usual, continued to 
advance in applications where its 
stability has been highly desirable, 
but has gained particular acceptance 
in transparent housings where visi- 
bility is desirable and has made 
definite inroads into the pipe market 
because of its toughness and non- 
corrosive properties. 


Cellulose propionate—F orticel— 
was discontinued in 1950, not only 
because of material shortages and 
pressure of work on other materials, 
but because the manufacturer is 
convinced that other hard formula- 
tions of acetate have been devel- 
oped which can do practically the 
same job as any other cellulosic and 
at the same price as standard mate- 
rial. He cites telephone housings 
and toilet seats as outstanding ex- 
amples of this view. 


Film Increases 


Acetate film under 0.003 gage in- 
creased in volume by between 4 and 
5 million pounds over 1949. This in- 
crease was due to more than heavy 
demand, coming largely from a new 
dry extrusion process that didn’t 
really get under way until 1950. Ca- 
pacity for this type film is still lim- 
ited, but new facilities which will 
come in during early 1951 may pos- 
sibly assure a volume of one mil- 
lion pounds a month. The new film 
is now the same price as cast film 
with the same clarity, but has a sur- 
face slightly inferior to cast film. 
Hence the latter will continue to 
hold the market in that type of 
packaging where it is necessary to 
have a more perfect surface. The 
extruded film is flatter and a bit 
easier to handle on wrapping ma- 
chines and is headed for a big mar- 
ket in wrapping vegetables and 
meat. A large portion of the 1951 
production will be channelled into 
the defense program where the film 
is an essential part of ordnance 
wrap—a moisture resistant barrier 
consisting of foil, film, and wax. 

“Other Cellulosics” in Table C, 
p. 60, consist largely of ethyl cellu- 
lose and Valite, which is derived from 
bagasse. Production increased from 
8.5 million pounds in 1949 to nearly 
12 million pounds in 1950. By far the 
biggest use for both was in phono- 
graph records. 

Producers of ethyl cellulose state 
that they could have sold twice as 
much as they could produce but ac- 
tually sold only two-thirds of their 
capacity because of shortages of 
ethyl chloride. Capacity for molding 
powder was reported to be about 
800 thousand pounds a month at the 
close of World War II. The major 
portion of ethyl cellulose production 
may well be taken by the defense 
program for proximity fuses, inhib- 
itor strips, strip coatings, and elec- 
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trical applications where its tough- 
ness and low-temperature flexibility 
are desirable. 

Producers are a bit unhappy over 
this trend, since interest in ethyl cel- 
lulose for molded items had just 
reached its highest pitch since 1945. 
Scale models for advertising promo- 
tion; textile bobbins; tool handles; 
large size refrigerator pieces; ex- 
truded wire coating for use in blast- 
ing operations; and sporting goods 
items such as shot-gun shell casings, 
bowling pins, golf club faces, and 
football helmets in ethyl cellulose 
were all beginning to make their 
presence felt in the market place. 


Acrylic Uses 

Acrylics too were under allocation 
by producers before 1950 was over. 
Molding material was sold in the 
greatest quantity ever reached. Auto- 
mobile medallions, lenses, etc., were 
by far the largest outlet, but large 
molded signs were beginning to show 
up in increasing quantities. 

Molding powder production capac- 
ity for acrylics is reported to have 
been more than doubled after World 
War II, but has never been totally 
utilized. According to one representa- 
tive of the industry, there has been 
a major changeover from production 
of the older formulations to the newer 
higher heat-resistant types, and this 
switch required equipment altera- 
tions. All this, together with the busi- 
ness of readying unused facilities for 
production, takes time. Consequently, 
it is possible that there may be more 
acrylic molding powder available in 
1951 than in 1950. 

Total acrylic production in 1949— 
both molding material and sheet— 
was estimated at between 22 and 25 
million pounds, of which slightly less 
than half was molding compound. 
Total wartime production at peak 
was reported to be over 30 million 
pounds annually, but some of the 
wartime sheeting plants have been 
deactivated. Acrylic sheet is now run- 
ning considerably ahead of 1949 be- 
cause of the stepped-up aviation pro- 
gram and increased fabrication of 
large outdoor signs. Imports from 
Great Britain have helped to satisfy 
the demand. 


Polyethylene Applications 
Polyethylene was first of the plas- 
tics to feel the direct impact of in- 


creased military demand. Its flexibil- 
ity at low temperature, excellent 
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POLYETHYLENE-NYLON ON ASSAULT WIRE 


Courtesy E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., In 


NE of the most widely discussed mili- 

tary applications of plastics is the 
WD-1 assault wire to be used for tele- 
phonic communications in the field. 
Although the exact quantity of this 
wire which has been ordered is a re- 
stricted figure, it is reported that mil- 
lions of miles are to be produced. 

This figure seems unbelievable until 
it is recalled that the wire, like most 
battlefield equipment, is considered ex- 
pendable. The importance of the “mil- 
lions of miles” to the plastics industry 
becomes evident when it is noted that 
the WD-1 wire requires about 14 Ib. of 
polyethylene and 9 Ib. of nylon per 
mile. 

The assault wire is so-called because 
it is designed to take the rough treat- 
ment which would be involved in lay- 
ing the wire over rough terrain from a 


jeep, helicopter, or conventional plane. 

The WD-1 assault wire is what is 
known as twisted pair or two-conductor 
wire. It is made up of two separate in- 
sulated wires twisted together with no 
additional insulation around the 
twisted pair. Each conductor (see 
photo) is made up of three strands of 
No. 24 copper wire which are separately 
tinned and then spiralled. 

The spiralled conductor is passed 
through the cross-head of a wire coater, 
where it is covered with polyethylene. 
The thickness of the polyethylene in- 
sulation varies somewhat, but the usage 
averages 14 Ib. of polyethylene per mile 
of twisted pair. 

The polyethylene-covered conductor 
is then passed through the cross-head 
of an extruder and coated with nylon. 
The specifications for the wire call for 
a minimum thickness of 0.004 in. for 
this nylon jacket. In actual practice, the 
thickness varies from 0.004 to 0.008 in. 
The variation results from the differ- 
ences in the thickness of the polyethyl- 
ene insulation. 

In the last few months of 1950, 300,- 
000 Ib. of nylon per month were being 
used to produce the assault wire. Pro- 
duction was expected to be increased 
considerably in 1951. 


electrical properties, chemical resist- 
ance, ease of fabrication, and its de- 
sirable qualities for packaging pur- 
poses put it high on the list of items 
wanted by Armed Service tech- 
nicians. The British developed poly- 
ethylene during World War II and 
used most of the small amount avail- 
able in radar equipment. Since that 
time it has become an indispensable 
component of many electronic parts 
and is undoubtedly under broad ex- 
perimentation for use in_ secret 
weapons or in other applications 
about which government men will 
not talk. 

Toward the end of World War II, 
polyethylene was found to be more 
satisfactory than any other material 
for insulating assault wire, an ex- 
pendable conductor which is laid on 
the ground for communications pur- 
poses during battle and never picked 
up. Rumors were circulated in July 
and August that assault wire would 
be procured by the millions of miles. 
Since the wire takes 14 pounds of 


polyethylene per mile, the resulting 
poundage would be tremendous. But 
the wire requires a nylon jacket to 
resist abrasion when wrapped around 
trees, posts, etc., and the amount of 
nylon available would not even come 
close to taking care of the “millions 
of miles” of wire talked about. Con- 
sequently, there will probably be an 
adjustment in the amount of poly- 
ethylene desired for assault wire. But 
even so, it will still require several 
million pounds. However, millions of 
pounds will be required for other 
military applications. In addition to 
its use in electronic equipment, any- 
one can see the potentials when the 
military gets around to requisition- 
ing polyethylene for such things as 
unbreakable bottles and carboys, 
packaging, and for non-corrosive 
coatings. 


Polyethylene Production 

At the beginning of 1950, it was 
estimated that total capacity for poly- 
ethylene production was somewhere 
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between 50 and 60 million pounds 
annually. In this magazine, a year 
ago, it was suggested that that amount 
would probably be enough to supply 
demand for the time being because 
there were not enough facilities to 
absorb the industry’s capacity to pro- 
duce. But the facilities came in fast. 
Extrusion equipment was built es- 
pecially to handle polyethylene; 
molders soon caught on to the great 
potentialities in polyethylene-molded 
products. 

By April 1950, processors were 
clamoring for more polyethylene. A 
great portion of it was used for film 
and sheeting. Thin gage was used for 
packaging, refrigerator bags, and in 
various types of consumer goods. 
Four- to 6-mil material gained high 
popularity as a liner for metal or 
fiber containers for shipping hygro- 
scopic materials such as chemicals, 
sugar, etc. Paper coated with poly- 
ethylene became a much wanted ma- 
terial for the inner layer of multi- 
wall bags and as a wrapper for vari- 
ous food items. An unbreakable bot- 
tle manufacturer is reported to have 
said he expected to reach a goal of 
100 million bottles a year. Extruded 
pipe that won’t corrode began to find 
a market. Polyethylene dishware 
manufacturers sprang up in various 
parts of the country. Then came 
Korea and a frank warning by poly- 
ethylene producers that civilian uses 
would soon have to be curtailed be- 
cause of an anticipated heavy de- 
mand by the Armed Forces. 

More polyethylene is on the way, 
but the best guesser on earth doesn’t 
know whether or not it will be 
enough. Du Pont will reportedly have 
about one third more by June 1951 
than it had in June 1950. It has 


been expanding capacity by degrees 
through alteration of production 
processes. It is believed that by July 
1952 it will also have installed sub- 
stantial new facilities. Bakelite, the 
other producer, has announced that 
a new plant will come in by mid- 
summer, 1851. These expansion plans 
mean that by the middle of the year, 
total production may be somewhere 
between 90 and 100 million pounds. 
The toughest time in polyethylene 
procurement is expected to be the 
second quarter of 1951. 


Phenolic Production 

The phenolic branch of the plastics 
industry produced over 370 million 
pounds of material in 1950 compared 
to a little over 240 million pounds in 
1949. A good portion of this increase 
was in molding material where there 
was a growth of from 131 million 
pounds in 1949 to well over 210 mil- 
lion in 1950. The situation in the last 
four months was so uncertain that 
any estimate may be several million 
pounds off. In August, production 
reached the amazing total of over 22 
million pounds—greatest in history— 
yet in July 1949 production had de- 
scended to a post-war record low of 
a little over 4 million pounds. 

Most producers were predicting 
that the last four months of 1950 
would show a decline due to shortages 
of phenol, yet far more phenol was 
produced in this country in 1950 than 
in any other year. And despite this 
huge production rate, producers were 
practically hiding from customers 
who wanted more material. 

The situation in phenolic molding 
material is providing gray hairs for 
producers—who are not at all unani- 
mous on what will happen in the near 


future. Today great quantities of it 
are going into television and radio 
cabinets, electrical appliances, auto- 
mobiles, and electrical fixtures. With 
a threatened decline in production of 
all of these, as well as in housing con- 
struction, it is possible that phenolic 
will be readily available by the 
second quarter of 1951. 

Products for defense will no doubt 
take up some of the slack, but they 
are mighty slow in coming to light. 
In November, only 5% of phenolic 
molding material was ticketed for di- 
rect military applications. Producers 
remember that 1941 was a record 
year up to that time, but that 1942 
was slow due to the changeover from 
a civilian to a military economy. They 
are hopeful that government actions 
won't result in cutting back civilian 
production faster than defense pro- 
duction can take up the slack. 

Another puzzle is: “How much 
phenolic will the defense program re- 
quire?” In World War II, phenolic 
molding powder production was from 
6 to 10 million pounds a month and 
most of it was taken for military or 
essential goods. Today’s production 
of nearly 20 million pounds a month 
is a quite different figure. Capacity is 
rated at well over 30 million pounds, 
but phenol today, in contrast to 
formaldehyde in the early 1940's, is 
a limiting factor. Formaldehyde pro- 
duction in war years was only 420 
million pounds a year, but today’s 
capacity is estimated at close to one 
billion pounds. 


Laminating Resins 
Phenolic laminating-resins produc- 
tion jumped from 40 million pounds 
in 1949 to near 70 million pounds in 
(Continued on p. 140) 
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APPLICATION TRENDS IN Gg) 


ite a constantly changing 


supply picture as far as plastics 


materials were concerned, 1950 was 
a year of constant progress for plas- 
tics applications. Plastics made im- 
portant and significant inroads into 
many new fields and made substan- 
tial gains in most of the fields in 
which they already had a foothold. 

Toward the end of the year, mili- 
tary and essential industrial appli- 
cations began to gobble up increas- 
ing shares of available materials, 
and a number of the trends in civil- 
ian applications which had been 
gathering momentum early in the 
year were slowed down. Whether 
those trends will be stopped or will 
be able to continue in 1951, they re- 
main significant indications of the 
course along which the plastics in- 
dustry has been heading—and along 
which it will head once more when 
we are again doing business as 
usual 


industrial 


One of the most significant in- 
dustrial application developments of 
1850 was the introduction of a proc- 
ess for using phenolic resins in the 
production of sand foundry molds and 
cores. The process, described in 
Mopern Ptastics in July, offers 
so many advantages over previous 
methods that it is expected to be 
widely adopted. Some experts esti- 
mate that this single application will 
consume more phenolic resin than 
any other single use of the material. 

For large industrial parts, there 
was an increased number of applica- 
tions of polyester-glass fiber con- 
structions. Matched metal molds, 
contact pressure, and other methods 
of production were all used to pro- 
duce tote boxes, trays, and an in- 
creasing number of large housings 
Polyester-glass fiber housings were 
made during 1950 for outboard mo- 
tors, lawn mowers, power scythes, 
aerial cameras, and machines of var- 
ious types. 

Another industrial application 
which seems to have a great poten- 
tial is the use of cast phenolic mod- 
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Courtesy E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
Thread guides, parallel blocks, bearings, and other molded nylon parts are all used in 
textile machinery. Other molded nylon parts found many other industrial applications 


Hearing aid batteries made of inter- Acrylic has taken over from glass as a material 
locking rectangular butyrate sections for tail-light lenses; the 1951 Lincoln is shown 


Courtesy Electrical Div., Olin Industries, Inc. Courtesy Rohm & Haas Co 
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els instead of built-up wooden pat- 
terns during the process of tool- 
ing-up for automobile production. 
This method cut the time and ex- 
pense in tooling-up for the new 
Henry J, and Kaiser-Frazer’s exam- 
ple is expected to be followed by 
other auto makers and by manufac- 
turers in other fields. 

The year 1950 also saw a tremen- 
dous increase in the use of potted 
circuits—electrical circuits em- 
bedded in a plastic casting, usually 
polyester. Potted circuits were used 
in applications ranging from in- 
volved high frequency electronic cir- 
cuits for military purposes to tiny 
amplifiers in hearing aids. 

Molded nylon parts continued to 
find more and more applications in 
textile machinery for bobbins, bear- 
ings, thread guides, flyer blocks, etc., 
as reported in these pages in April. 

Toward the end of 1950, one of the 
most widely discussed military ap- 
plications of plastics was the poly- 
ethylene-insulated, nylon-jacketed 
assault wire (see p. 63). This was 
only one of the increasingly varied 
uses of plastics for wire coating. Also 
of major importance was the use of 
plastics in coaxial cable for tele- 
vision networks. 

Among other important industrial 
applications of 1950 were plastics 
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Latest model Hoover vac- 
vum cleaner has flame 
resistont acetate motor 


housing and el 





viny! bumpers. Hose is 
made of two vinyl ex- 
trusions reinforced with 
wire, is lighter, more flex- 
ible than old type hose 


Use of polyester resins 

and glass fibers in major appli- 

ances is shown by durable, light weight 
tub and lid for automatic dishwasher 


pipes, particularly in the oil fields 
(see March issue); plastics in bat- 
teries (see June issue); and carboys 
and other containers fabricated of 
heavy-gage polyethylene sheet. 


Automotive 

Uses of plastics in automobiles 
continued to expand. One of the 
low-priced cars contained molded 
acrylic parts with a total weight of 
almost 4 pounds. In almost all 1951 
models, acrylic was being used for 
parking-light and tail-light lenses. 
The same material showed up fre- 
quently in instrument dials, horn 
buttons, and decorative medallions. 

The 1951 Studebaker, introduced 


late in 1950, had one application 
which may well be an indication of 
many more to come: a substitution 
of acrylic for chrome. The spinner 
hub in the center of the front of the 
car was a chrome-plated die casting 
in the 1950 model. In the ’51, it is 
molded of clear Plexiglas, paint 
sprayed on the back. 

In addition to the various uses of 
acrylic—and the phenolic applica- 
tions (such as distributor caps) 
which have long been standard—al- 
most automobile manufac- 
turer was experimenting with plas- 
tics for spring liners, the cushioning 
material between the rear spring 
leaves. At the end of the year, one of 
the new models came out with en- 
closed-type springs containing lin- 
ers made of 20-mil polyethylene 
sheet. This material is said to be 
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Molded acrylic spinner hub on front of 1951 Studebaker replaces 
chromium-plated cast metal part used in the 1950 Studebaker 


process (see Mopern P astics, Oc- 
tober issue) made possible many 
items which could not previously be 
produced economically. 

Fabricators of vinyl inflatables 
continued to produce more and more 
pieces and larger and larger items. 
Bilnor Corp. introduced a 9-ft. di- 
ameter backyard swimming pool and 
a 6-ft. diameter water wheel. Roly- 
poly-type punching bags 3 and 4 ft. 
high were being made by a number 
of manufacturers. 

In the game field, the Canasta 
craze created a market for molded 
plastic trays and shuffling devices 
and for table covers with pockets or 
slots for melded cards. 

In sporting goods, the meteoric 
rise of polyester-Fiberglas fishing 
rods was the most significant ad- 
vance. At the Hardware Show in 
October, 36 manufacturers were 


Fabricators of vinyl inflatables increased the size of their items as well as the size 
of their market. This vinyl water wheel, 6 ft. in diameter, is made by Bilnor Corp. 


Courtesy Bakelite Div. 
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showing Fiberglas rods, and indus- 
try experts estimated that at least 
another 36 were in the business. By 
the end of 1950, almost four million 
polyester-glass fiber rods were in use 
and about one million of these were 
produced in 1950. It was estimated 
that, by the end of 1950, half a mil- 
lion fishing rods were being pro- 
duced per month and that half of 
these were polyester-Fiberglas rods. 


Television, Records 


The television industry continued 
to consume large quantities of phe- 
nolic for cabinets; styrene for 
masks, escutcheons, etc.; and poly- 
ethylene for insulation inside the 
set. Admiral Corp., which pioneered 
the use of phenolic cabinets in tele- 
vision, broke its own record for size 
by bringing out a 41-lb. consolette 
cabinet (April issue). 


Large 
vision 


Studebaker spinner hub is molded of clear acrylic and spray painted on the 
inside. Part is 37 in. in diameter and 31/2 in. deep, weighs 41/2 ounces 


television also made 


Indirectly, 
possible another large volume appli- 


cation of plastics. One might say that 
television begat Godfrey and Godfrey 
begat the ukulele craze which in 
turn begat molded styrene ukes. By 
the end of the year, there was not 
only a rash of such ukes, both full- 
scale and toy size, but there were 
plastic devices to clamp on the ukes 
so that a chord could be played sim- 
ply by pushing a button. 

In the musical field proper, plastics 
continued to take over the phono- 
graph record field. Vinyl was an im- 
portant component of all the new 
long-playing records. Both vinyl and 
styrene were being used to mold 
children’s records. 


Appliances 
In electrical appliances in general 
—and in refrigerators in particular 


phenolic cabinets, like 42-lb. Admiral tele- 
case, may soon be used for air conditioners 








Molded melamine tableware was widely adopted for institutional use and, with the in- 


troduction of highly styled sets like the Brookpark set above, began to move into the home 


the tendency to use more and 
more plastics was strengthened by the 
industry’s ability to produce larger 
pieces (see “Thermoplastic Big 
Shots,” July). Early in 1950, the 
Crosley Shelvador had more plastics 
than any other refrigerator: 24 lb. 
per unit. By the end of the year, the 
average for the industry was ap- 
proaching that amount, and the in- 
stallation of larger injection mold- 
ing machines indicated that there 
would be new applications to swell 
the figure. 

Flame-resistant cellulose acetate, 
blessed with Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories approval in many specific ap- 
plications, became increasingly popu- 
lar for appliance 
Larger appliances, such as fans and 
humidifiers, appeared 


small housings 
in phenolic, 
styrene, and other plastic housings. 
Air conditioning units seemed des- 
tined to follow the lead of T.V. sets 
and go into molded phenolic housings. 
Vacuum which 

used 
more and more vinyl for bumpers. 
One model, introduced by Hoover, 
also had a vinyl hose in place of the 
usual wire coil covered with fabric. 

Washing machine manufacturers, 
in addition to using phenolic agita- 
tors, began to turn to polyester-glass 
fiber tubs and lids (see April issue). 
At the end of the year, at least one 
major manufacturer was known to 
be tooling up for a larger polyester- 
Fiberglas housing 


some of 
housings, 


cleaners, 


used acetate also 


Signs, Displays 

1950 was a banner year for large 
acrylic signs. It marked the success- 
ful culmination of a three-year com- 


bined effort on the part of Rohm & 
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Haas Co., fabricators, and 
sign manufacturers to obtain official 
recognition and approval of acrylic 
Acrylic signs 


plastic 


as a sign material. 
(sometimes referred to in the regu- 
lations as “Plexiglas signs”) 
approved in the Basic Building Code 
of the Building Officials Conference 
of America and by the cities of New 
York and San Francisco. Thus acry- 
lic is now considered acceptable for 


were 


outdoor signs in most major cities. 
While securing legal recognition, 
acrylic signs were greatly expand- 
ing their markets. Gasoline stations 
continued to be the number one 
outlet. Another application, the 
signs for Ford dealers, was reported 
in these pages in August. While the 
market increased, the size of indi- 
vidual signs was also growing larger. 
By the end of the year, Steiner Plas- 
tics Mfg. Co., Inc., was in production 


Courtesy Tennessee Eastman Corp 
Butyrate handies, standard on screw 
drivers, showed up often on othe: tools 


on an 8-ft. wide emblem and 4-ft. 
high letters for Shell. 

In the display field, the big news 
was Styrofoam, which was used for 
everything from small bar-top or 
counter displays to an 11-ft. high 
giraffe (see October issue). 


Architecture, Decoration 

In architecture, plastics continued 
as a minor factor, but there were a 
number of individual applications 
which showed great promise for the 
future. Because of its resistance to 
breakage, acrylic was becoming 
more and more popular for glazing 
in industrial buildings, schools, or 
other places where frequent re- 
placement is usually necessary. 

Reports that flying glass will be 


rma an 
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Courtesy Firestone Plastics Co 


Chair is upholstered in vinyl sheet dec- 
crated by new embossing method 


one of the major hazards in case of 
an atomic attack indicated that ci- 
vilian defense experts may recom- 
mend acrylic as a glazing material 
for cellars and other areas which 
might be used as improvised bomb 
shelters. 

Corrugated polyester-Fiberglas 
sheet materials were used more and 
more often in skylights and side- 
lights of corrugated buildings. In ad- 
dition to this use (for which they 
were originally developed), the ma- 
terials received some attention from 
consumer home magazines and from 
architects for porch and patio roofs 
On the West Coast, a large modern 
school was built with the entire roof 
made of translucent polyester-Fi- 
berglas corrugated sheets. The roof 
lets in so much light that the need 


for artificial lighting during the day 
is virtually eliminated. 

In interior decoration, the vinyls 
made great strides and secured in- 
creased consumer acceptance, mainly 
because of the introduction of em- 
bossed and printed materials with 
fabric-like appearance (see Septem- 
ber issue). Manufacturers of paper 
drapes, whose field was invaded by 
vinyl early in the year, were virtually 
out of business by the end of 1950. In 
shower curtains, the rule of vinyl was 
practically unquestioned: 90% of the 
shower curtains being made are now 
vinyl. 


Furniture 

In furnitures, plastic decorative 
laminates were being used for most 
of the dinette sets made, and in 
many lines the chairs that went with 
them were upholstered in matching 
vinyl. But the real furniture news 
of the year was the march of the 
laminates into the living room, din- 
ing room, and even the bedroom. 

Cocktail tables, which get the 
roughest wear, were the natural en- 
tering wedge for cigarette-proof, al- 
cohol-proof, wood-grained lamin- 
ates. By the end of 1950, virtually 
any type of furniture which was be- 
ing made with wood veneer was also 
being made with decorative lamin- 
ates. This included occasional tables 
of all types, dining room suites, and 
bedroom suites (see “What’s New in 
Decorative Laminates,” Oct. issue). 

Although molded polyester-Fiber- 
glas is yet to become a major factor 
in the furniture field, the material 
received an important forward push 


when a molded chair won a prize in 


Decorative plastic laminate, incorporating a veneer of actual wood 1/85-in. thick, 
forms the damage-proof wearing surfaces on both top and sides of this hotel room desk 


Courtesy The Hermon Miller Furniture Co. 


t 


the Museum of Modern Art Low Cost 
Furniture Competition (see August 
issue). 

In outdoor furniture, the best sell- 
ers of 1950 were weather-proof, 
lightweight chairs and chaise lounges 
with aluminum frames and woven 
saran monofilament webbing seats. 
At the end of the year, woven saran 
made its first appearance in a mod- 
ern folding chair with a birch frame. 
The plastic material also found in- 
creased use during the year for up- 
holstery in public places such as the- 
aters, hotel lobbies, etc. 


Packaging 

In the packaging field, the econo- 
mies of plastic molding encouraged 
and in turn benefited by a fashion 
for reusable packages. All types of 
cheese appeared in molded styrene 
boxes reusable as_ refrigerator 
dishes. Candy and other foods were 
sold in molded boxes. Towards the 
end of the year, Swing-A-Way wall- 
type can openers and ice crushers 
appeared in two-color molded sty- 
rene gift boxes. 

Despite a limited supply of poly- 
ethylene, squeezable bottles ex- 
panded their markets. The technique 
of decorating such bottles improved, 
and a number of private mold bot- 
tles made their appearance. 

Polyethylene film was fabricated 
into drum liners (see April issue) 
to solve packaging problems for 
many chemical manufacturers and 
for some branches of the armed 
forces. The same material, laminated 
to paper, was used to make multi- 
wall bags for packaging plastic 
molding powders, chemicals, and 
some hard-to-package food prod- 
ucts (December issue). 

The various applications men- 
tioned above are by no means all of 
the new, important, or significant 
uses of plastics in 1950. There were 
many other innovations and many 
other standard applications which in- 
creased tremendously in volume 
during the year. But enough cases 
have been cited to show that plastics 
applications are striding forward in 
seven-league boots and to indicate 
the routes along which they are 
striding. The routes may be changed 
materially for the time being by 
mobilization demands on materials; 
but the ground-work has been laid 
for an expansion of plastics usage 
far beyond the fondest dreams of 
Hyatt and Baekeland 
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lridescence Built into Plastics 


A virtually unlimited field of decorative applications is opened to many 


plastics materials 


unlike 


plastic 


that found 


other materials is 
built into a new family of decorative 
The ef- 
fect is obtained by putting irides- 
back- 
with a 


The 


flake-like particles are made from 


| RIDESCENCE 
l 


n any 
materials known as Irilite 


cent particles on a colored 


ground and covering them 


transparent protective coating 
natural shell materials mechanically 
and chemically treated to produce a 
variety of iridescent colors and 
effects 

The Irilite flakes and the decora- 
tive materials made with them are a 
product of Jos. H. Meyer Bros., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., the manufacturer of 
Richelieu 


materials currently 


pearls. Among the Irilite 
being produced 
by Meyer Bros. are: 1) rigid poly- 
ester material for table tops, wall- 
board, or decorative panels; 2) flex- 
ible vinyl-coated fabric and vinyl- 
coated decorative paper; 3) acrylic 
sheets, rods, and tubes coated with 
the iridescent particles; 5) cast 
polyester buttons, ornaments, jew- 
elry, and special shapes 

In each type of material, the dec- 
effect 
varying the color of the background, 


orative can be varied by 
the color of the particles, the size of 


the particles, and the number of 


particles per square inch. 


Methods of Manufacture 


The methods used to manufacture 
the various Irilite materials were 
specially developed because the iri- 
descent particles are easily crushed 
and lose their beauty when sub- 
jected to most heat and pressure 
techniques. As a result, they must 
be handled gently until they are in 
their final state and are completely 
protected by polymerized plastic. 

The wall board and table top ma- 
terial is made in 4 by 8 ft. panels by 
a four-stage process. Colored resin 
binders are first applied to Mason- 
ite, and the Irilite flakes are spread 
on the resin binder with a special 
apparatus developed to insure even 
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by incorporating flake-like particles of natural shells 


Chips of polyester panel board (left) and swatches of vinyl-coated fabric show some 


of colors, particle sizes, and iridescent effects obtainable with Irilite flake materia! 


The 


cover surface is then applied and 


distribution. transparent resin 
cured. The resins used are blends of 
polyesters and alkyds. 
Although Masonite is 
used for the backing sheet in Irilite 
boards, other hard 
plywood, Transite, and many other 


usually 


panel boards, 


materials can also be used, depend- 
ing upon the application. If an Iri- 
lite veneer is desired, it can be pro- 
using a backing sheet 
which can be stripped off after the 
veneer 


duced by 


is cured. 


Vinyl-coated fabrics and papers 


and Irilite vinyl film are produced 
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on film-laminating equipment and 
coaters adapted for high speed, 
electrically heated multiple coating 
Vibrating shakers are used to dis- 
perse the Irilite particles evenly 
while the coating is being applied 
This work is done on special equip- 
ment built for Meyer by Van Vlaan- 
deren Machine Co., Paterson, N.J 

The Irilite coatings on acrylic 
sheets, rods, and tubes (and even on 
glass) have been made possible by 
the development of special resin ad- 
hesives which form a_ permanent 
bond between the particles and the 
acrylic or glass, and at the same 
time form a protective coating for 
the particles 

In the cast products (such as the 
tops for the compacts and cigarette 
cases shown), strong castings can be 
made with heavy concentrations of 
Irilite flakes. The particles are set- 
tled by agitation to insure a concen- 
tration of resin on the surface and 
thus permit the casting to be pol- 
ished and/or tumbled without dam- 
aging the Irilite particles. 


Rods and tubes made of acrylic are coat- 
ed with iridescent flakes and pigment 


Varied Applications 

The unusual beauty of Irilite ma- 
terials and the fact that they are 
available in such a wide variety of 


forms, colors, and flake patterns 
make them suitable for almost un- 


limited decorative applications 
Rigid Irilite panel boards make 
beautiful and durable dinette table 
tops. In this application, one of the 
advantages of the material is the 
availability of upholstery material 
which matches the table top exactly 
in color and in the size and numbe: 
per sq. in. of iridescent particles. 
The Masonite-backed panel board 


Compacts and cigarette cases have cast 
polyester Irilite tops in metal frames 


Dress buttons and stones for jewelry 
can be cast of new iridescent material 











can also be used as an alcohol-re- 
sistant top for coffee tables, cocktail 
tables, and other occasional tables 
One manufacturer of bars for hotels 
and home recreation rooms is using 
Irilite polyester panel board for the 
sides plus tops of some bars 

The panel board can also be ap- 
plied directly to studding to make 
a beautiful finished wall surface 
which requires no plaster, wall pa- 
per, or paint and will retain its 
beauty and gloss indefinitely 

Many applications have been 
made in restaurants, bars, hotels, 
and department stores. Installations 
have been made in the powder 
rooms of Leone’s Restaurant in New 
York, in the Chick-n-Coop Restau- 
rant, Montreal, Canada, and in the 
dining room of Corde’s Restaurant, 
New York, N.Y 

Sheets or tiles made of Irilite 
flakes and vinyl resin on a glass 
backing are used for exterior appli- 
cations such as store fronts. The Iri- 
lite show room on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y., has a striking store 
front made of this material. Small 
pieces cut to shape can be used to 
form the name of the store or to 
build up a vari-colored mosaic. 

Irilite panel boards have also 
been used for lamp bases, mirror 
frames, and for backgrounds for 
displays in store windows and in 
booths at expositions and trade 
shows. 

Irilite-coated fabrics are used 
mainly for upholstery, in the same 
manner as any other supported 
vinyl sheeting. Like Irilite panel 
board, the material’s unusual ap- 
pearance and consequent value as 
an eye-catcher has made it popular 
for store window displays and other 
display uses. Irilite belts are being 
made by three manufacturers. 
Shoes and luggage are other appli- 
cations soon to begin production. 

Rods and tubes of Irilite are being 
used as uprights for lamps, for door 
and drawer pulls, for display stands, 
and for handles of all types. 

Meyer Bros. itself is making use 
of cast Irilite in a line of decorative 
buttons. Other applications of Irilite 
cast-to-shape include the tops of 
compacts made by The Marhill Co., 
Inc., New York. Early in 1951, the 
jewelry field will hear more about 
Irilite. In its spring jewelry line, 
Meyer Bros. will include necklaces 
and bracelets made with Irilite 


beads 
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Table top and lamp base are decorated with Masonite-backed Irilite panel board. Chair 
is upholstered in vinyl-coated fabric. Wall is surfaced with vinyl and glass Irilite 


Dinette set has table top made of Irilite panel board. Chairs are upholstered in vinyl- 
coated fabric which matches the table top in color and size of iridescent particles used 
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Test Report on 


Large pipes in a cooling tower are protected with the new polyethylene tape 


HE increase in production of 
polyethylene resins in the United 
States to an estimated 55 million lb 
in 1950 has been due largely to the 
impetus of critical needs for a su- 
perior insulating material in the 
electronic and electrical industries 
Polyethylene’s properties of low 
moisture take-up, low water-vapor 
transmission, low dielectric constant, 
low power factor, high dielectric 
strength, high insulation resistance, 
high corona-quenching performance, 
high electrolytic-corrosion resistance, 
excellent low temperature flexibility, 
excellent resistance to aging, good 
chemical resistance, and resistance to 
bacteria have made it a most im- 
portant factor in these industries (as 
in coaxial cable) and have carried it 
into squeeze bottles, chemical con- 
tainers, packaging films, and other 
strictly utilitarian applications. 
Numerous articles have described 
the preparation, mechanical proper- 
ties, molding and extrusion charac- 
teristics, fine structure, and electro- 
magnetic response of polyethylene.' 
Tapes and films of polyethylene 
are not new, as the literature shows. 
1G. M. Kline, Movern PL astics, 23, 
1946). C. S. Myers, Mopern PLastics, 
(Aug. 1944 A. | Maibauer and ( 
Trans. of the lectrochemical Society, 
(1946 W. M. D. Bryant, Journal of 
Science, 2, 547 (1947). F. C. Hohn, M. ¢ 
and David A. Fletcher, Ind. Eng. Chem., 37, 
(1945). R. G. Newberg, D. W. Young and H 


Evans, Mopern Ptastics, 26, 119 (Dec. 1948). 
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But adhesive-backed polyethylene 
tapes are new and important in elec- 


These 


cut from 


trical and electronic work 


pressure-sensitive tapes, 
calendered film, offer features not 
available in any previously known 
tape product. This article reports on 
the characteristics and uses of such 
products* made with oriented poly- 
ethylene film or sheet 

These new tapes were not easy to 
evolve. Two broad efforts were en- 
tailed: 1) 


strength oriented polyethylene films. 


development of high- 
2) development of suitable adhesive 
mass formulations and methods of 
application to overcome the physical 
and chemical inertness of poly- 
ethylene and thus accomplish an- 
chorage of the adhesive to the tape. 
The objectives have been accom- 
plished. There are today available 
high-strength oriented polyethylene 
films in an assortment of colors, 
ranging in thickness from 4 to 10 
mils, in widths from % to 30 in., and 
with tensile strengths up to 3 lb. per 
mil per in. of width at less than 100° 
elongation-at-break. These same ma- 
terials are available in the form of 
pressure-sensitive adhesive films or 
tapes, on 5- or 7-mil stock in widths 
of 4% to 22 inches. 
? References are to typical current Polyken 800 Ser- 


polyethylene-backed pressure-sensitive films and 


tapes, products of the Polyken Dept., Bauer & Black, 
Chicago, Il 


Preservation of the unusual prop- 
resin in these high- 
films 


erties of the 
strength pressure-sensitive 
has extended and simplified the me- 
chanics of polyethylene application. 
The introduction of an adhesive- 
backed polyethylene tape as the sole 
insulator for splicing conductors is 
a major step from the time-honored 
use of materials such as saturated 
paper, asphalted or 
rubber 


or metallized 


paraffined textile fabrics, 


splicing compounds, rubber tape, 
and friction tape 

In the packaging field the elastic, 
conformable polyethylene tapes are 
used as specialized packaging seal- 
ants, where a positive seal over odd- 
shaped closures is important, and 
where in-or-out moisture must be 
controlled. 

A present application develop- 
ment of polyethylene tapes in the 
corrosion-protection of metallic sur- 
faces has great significance and 
promise of extension into new fields. 
Because of the high strength and 
elasticity of the oriented film as con- 
melt-extruded film, 


films and 


trasted with 


polyethylene adhesive 


tapes applied over cylindrical or 


other curved metal surfaces main- 
tain a positive pressure which in- 
bond between 


sures an adequate 


the tape and the metal surface. 
Coupled with the characteristic low 
water take-up and 


transmission rate through the film, 


water-vapor 


this results in an ideal anti-corro- 
sion protection. The mechanical 
ease of application of such a tape 
when compared with other methods 
using a hot-melt, spray, or brush 
coating has greatly stimulated poly- 
ethylene tape use in the field for 
durably coating—both 
below ground 


above and 
pipe and fittings in 
transmission and distribution lines. 
These uses are extending to pipe pro- 
tection in refrigeration, air condi- 
tioning, and chemical processing. 

An examination of the properties 
of a typical tape* in current produc- 
oriented 
polyethylene film with a 2-mil ad- 
hesive account for the 


tion, composed of 7-mil 
mass will 
success of long-term field tests. 

1) Load Cycle Tests—A basic proof 
test for insulating materials was used. 


Polyken Tape #822 
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REVOLUTIONARY TAPES 


Adhesive-backed, pressure-sensitive oriented polyethylene tapes and films have features not 


available in any previous product. 


This consisted of a high-voltage load 
cycle test in which the conductor 
temperature was maintained at 85 
C. (185° F.) for 8 out of each 24 hours 
The test voltage was 33,000 volts to 
ground, applied continuously. 

This voltage was approximately 
three times the rated voltage of the 
cable and accessories under test and 
was employed to accelerate aging 
The polyethylene tape splices for 
terminals and other applications un- 
der test have never failed, although 
they have been energized continu- 
ously for well over a year. All types 
of cable (insulated with paper, rub- 
ber, and plastic) have been under 
test with polyethylene tape. 

2) High Voltage Breakdown Tests 
—In high voltage breakdown tests, 
and in impulse tests, properly made 
polyethylene tape splices have, with- 
out exception, shown greater dielec- 
tric strength than the cable, including 
tests made on polyethylene insulated 
cable. These results include a large 
number of 60-cycle breakdown tests 
up to 300,000 volts and impulse tests 
up to one million volts. 

3) Insulation Resistance— > 10' 
megohms (A.S.T.M. D-257-46 modi- 
fied) 

4) Dielectric Strength— > 10,000 
(A.S.T.M. D-149-44 @ 500 
v./sec.) 

5) Dielectric Constant—(A.S.T.M. 
D-150-47-T 27.5° C., @ 44% R. H.) 
2.6 

6) Power Factor—(A.S.T.M. D-150- 
47-T @ 27.5° C. @ 44% R.H.) 0.0050 

7) Electrolytic-Corrosion Current 
—<10° mhos. (A.S.T.M. D-1000- 
48T) 

With the development of special 
production techniques, it has been 
possible to produce an oriented film 
that has improved tensile strength 
over unoriented film and does not 
cold draw appreciably. This was an 
important step in the production of a 
satisfactory adhesive tape. A tensile 
strength of 3000 p.s.i. (approximately 
3 1b./mil/in. of width) has been found 
as an average for the tape. Concur- 


volts 
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Their future is both fabulous and assured by WILLIAM J. MILLER* 


rent with this property, an elongation 
at break of less than 100° and an 
initial modulus of 10,000 p.s.i. have 
been determined. 

These characteristics are most de- 
sirable where such tape is used in 
the field by persons long exverienced 
in handling materials of similar good 
tensile strengths. Because of the 
orientation, there is great resistance 
to tear. 

Polyethylene tape has the lowest 
water-vapor transmission rate of any 
flexible tape suitable for use in elec- 
tric cables or equipment. Tests have 
been run comparing polyethylene 
with another plastic tape and the re- 
sults are summarized as follows: 
Tape Water Vapor Trans- 

mission Rate 
(A.S.T.M.-D988-48-T 
a 37.78° C. (100° F.)) 
0.24 gm. 24 hr./100 
in. 


Polyethylene 


Polyvinyl 
copolymer 3.0 
in.” 
Comparison of the water uptake by 
polyethylene and polyvinyl copoly- 
mer tapes has also been made, and it 
has been found that following a 10- 


gm. 24 hr./100 


min. immersion in boiling water the 
polyethylene absorbs only one-tenth 
as much water as the vinyl tape. Both 
of these results are of importance 
when splices are likely to be im- 
mersed or in moist surroundings. 

Since the polyethylene used in this 
tape contains no plasticizers that are 
affected or leached by prolonged ex- 
posure to water or common polar sol- 
vents, the tape assembly is highly 
stable in the presence of such sys- 
tems. Oils and non-polar solvents can 
cause difficulty, not through their 
effect on the tape, but through their 
swelling action on the adhesive mass 
during immersion. This is minimized 
when large areas are covered with a 
single adhesive film with a minimum 
of edge contacts for penetration. 

As with any new product, the ag- 
ing question is difficult to answer 
with positive and indisputable ex- 
perimental evidence. However, a 
number of accelerated tests have 
been made, and natural aging for 
over four years has been conducted 
under various conditions. 

The natural aging samples both on 


* Merchandising Manager, Polyken Industrial Tape 
Dept., Bauer & Black, Chicago, I 


Applying polyethylene tape in the field as a joint wrap on mill-coated pipe 








Tape used to insulate battery leads is 
not affected by corrosive acid fumes 


Splices insulated with polyethylene tape 


the shelf and in service gave no evi- 
dence of aging in the polyethylene, 
and the adhesive remained tacky and 
strongly bonded. 

In the load cycle tests under 33,000- 
volt stress, polyethylene tape splices 
have never failed under test with 
samples being continuously ener- 
gized for one year. Many of these con- 
tinuing tests are on terminals on test 
apparatus exposed to the elements 
and to temperature variations from 
—17.78° C. (0° F.) to 46.11° C. (115° 
F.) and humidity conditions encoun- 
tered on the seaboard. 

Under rather drastic Weather- 
ometer tests for several months poly- 
ethylene splices have remained es- 
sentially unaffected in appearance, 
while the rubber-based tapes have 
cracked and split in the outer layers. 
Samples of polyethylene tape 
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wrapped on house wire were placed 
in an oven maintained at 87° C. 
(188.6° F.) for 60 days as an acceler- 
ated heat aging test. At the end of 
this time there was no evidence of 
cracking or adhesion loss. 

Storage stability tests have been 
run in which the polyethylene tape 
was maintained at 40.56° C. (105° F.) 
for 90 days and then checked for 
usability. No evidence of deteriora- 
tion was found. 

Polyethylene tape can be employed 
at temperatures as low as -40.0° C. 
(-40.0° F.) providing care is exer- 
cised in application. It is completely 
usable at low temperatures, and 
splices have been made in the open 
during winter weather. The poly- 
ethylene is completely flexible to 
60.0° C. 


Thermal Deformation 

The thermal deformation of poly- 
ethylene tape has been compared 
with a number of other available 
types. Tests were performed on fresh 
samples of each tape and on tapes 
which had been subjected to acceler- 
ated oxidative aging. 

These tests showed that oxidative 
aging has extremely deleterious ef- 
fects on all of the rubber-based tapes, 
while polyethylene tape is essentially 
unaffected. At temperatures less than 
105° C., the deformation character- 
istics of polyethylene tape were su- 
perior to those of all other tapes 
tested except the vinyl copolymer 
tape. In this case the polyethylene 
tape performance essentially equaled 
that of vinyl copolymer at ordinary 
temperatures and showed much 
greater thermal stability in the im- 
portant temperature region of 75 
C. to 105° C. 


Soil Bacteria 

Samples have aged underground 
for several years without supporting 
bacterial growth or undergoing de- 
terioration. Laboratory tests showed 
the tape to have excellent resistance 
to Aspergillus niger, Chaetomium 
globosum, and Penicillium sp., in ac- 
cordance with A.S.T.M. specifications 
D-684-45T. 


Condusion 

Oriented polyethylene pressure- 
sensitive tape and film have been 
found to be exceptional electrical in- 
sulating materials for splicing all 
types of cables in the field at high 
voltages and high frequencies. These 


materials have the desirable chemi- 
cal, physical, mechanical, and elec- 
trical requisites for durable field 
application. As protective packaging 
sealants they combine ease of applica- 
tion with the physical characteristics 
necessary to a vapor- and moisture- 


impervious sealing barrier. Their un- 


usual combination of electrical, mois- 
ture barrier, aging, and mechanical 
superiority is of great interest in cor- 
rosion-protection applications. 
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General Characteristics of Pressure- 
Sensitive Tape and Film. 





Backing material 


Caliper of backing 


Color 


Type of adhesive 
mass 

Caliper of adhesive 
mass 

Tensile strength 


Elongation at 
break 
Tearing resistance 


Adhesion to own 
backing 
Adhesion at low 
temp. 

Tack 

Adhesive transfer 


Resistance to creep 


Water-vapor trans- 
mission 

Aging performance 
Solvent and oil 
resistance 


Flame resistance 
Abrasion resist- 
ance 

Maneuverability 


Oriented poly- 
ethylene film 

4 to 10 mils 
Commonly black, 
others available 
Synthetic rubber 
base 


2 mils 


To 3 lb./ 
mil /in. width 


100% 
Approximately 
145 gm./film 
mil (Elmendorf) 
Approximately 
22 oz. / width in. 


Good 

Good 

None at normal 
temperatures 
Some creep if 
stretched when 
applied 

0.25 gm. 24 hr. 
100 in.* 

Excellent 
Excellent against 
aqueous systems 
and highly polar 
solvents: Limited 
applicability with 
oils and non-polar 
solvents. 
Flammable 


Fair 
Good 
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S.P.E. Technical Conference 


T= Seventh Annual National 
Technical Conference of the So- 
ciety of Plastics Engineers, Inc., will 
be held on Jan. 18-20, 1951, at the 
Hotel Statler in New York City. 
Theme of the conference will be 
“Plastics Shape the Future.” Morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions will pre- 
sent an integrated program of tech- 
nical papers reviewing the achieve- 
ments in plastics during the past 50 
years and forecasting developments 
during the coming half century. The 
whole range of the plastics industry 
will be covered—materials, ma- 
chinery, processing, finishing, 
applications. 

In addition to the technical ses- 
sions, the conference include 
luncheon and banquet meetings and 
other special activities including an 
organized program for the ladies. All 
interested parties are invited to at- 
tend the sessions. Registration fees 
will be $5.00 for S.P.E. members, 
$7.50 for non-members, and $2.00 for 
ladies. The luncheon (for S.P.E 
members only), will be $3.50 per 
plate; the banquet $7.50 per plate. 
Door prizes and table favors will be 
distributed at the luncheon, and 
favors for the ladies at the banquet. 
The complete conference program 
follows: 


and 


will 


Thursday, Jan. 18 

Morning Session: Presiding—Stan- 
ley Bindman, Gemloid Corp., and 
co-chairman of Conference Com- 


mittee. 

9:45 — “Underwriters’ Laboratories’ 
Viewpoint on the Use of Plastics.” 
Karl S. Geiges, associate electrical 
engineer, Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

10:30—“Properties, Applications, and 
Processing of Rigid Vinyls.” C. E. 
Parks, manager, Product-Develop- 
ment Laboratory, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

11:15—“Plastics Industry in Great 
Britain.” Howard Vincent Potter, 
chairman and managing director, 
Bakelite, Ltd., London, Eng., rep- 
resenting the British Plastics Fed- 
eration. 

12:00 noon—S.P.E. Annual Lunch- 
eon and Business Meeting (for 
members only): Presiding—C. 
Todd Clark, F. Burkart Mfg. Co. 
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and S.P.E. 1$50 national president. 
Luncheon speaker—Frank H. Car- 
man, in charge of plastics materials 
activities for the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Title of Mr. Carman’s 
address: “Materials Supply Pros- 
pects in 1951.” 

Afternoon Session: Presiding—Dr 
Russell B. Akin, E. I. du Pont de 

& Co., Inc., and 1950 

Newark Section, 


Nemours 
president of 
S.P.E. 
3:35—“A Family of High Speed 
Thermoset Plastic Molding Mate- 
rials.” Michael A. Brown, Jr., man- 
ager, Sales Promotion Department, 
Plaskon Div., Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
:30—“Molding and Extrusion of 
Teflon.” David D. James, product 
specialist in Field Service Labora- 
tory, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Arlington, N. J. 


Friday, Jan. 19 


Morning Session: Presiding—James 
C. Growley, Celanese Corp. of 
America and co-chairman of Con- 
ference Committee. 

9:30—Panel discussion on “Injection 
Molding Machines of the Future.” 
Moderator—-Islyn Thomas, presi- 
dent, Thomas Mfg. Corp., Newark, 
N. J. Panel Members: J. F. Hronek, 
sales and service representative, 
Plastics Div., The Fellows Gear 
Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt.; David 
J. Sloane, vice president, Lester 
Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Albert Spaak, chief engineer, De 
Mattia Machine & Tool Co., Clif- 
ton, N. J.; George W. Whitehead, 
sales manager, Plastic Molding Ma- 
chinery Div., Improved Paper Ma- 
chinery Corp., Nashua, N. H.; 
James S. Wilson, manager, plastics 
machinery sales, The Watson-Still- 
man Co., Roselle, N. J. 

11:00—“After-Treatment of Molded 
Polystyrene Parts.” Charles T. 
Snyder, technical specialist in plas- 
tics, Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Afternoon Session: Presiding—Ar- 
thur S. Jacobs, Renwal Mfg. Co. 
and Program chairman of Confer- 
ence. 

1:45—“Conditioning Phenolic Mate- 
rials for Stability in Molding.” 


Jerome L. Formo, supervisor of 
Plastics Laboratory, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Minnea- 
polis, Minn. 

2:30—‘“Polyesters.” Dr. Karle S. 
Ebers, sales manager, plastics and 
resins, Naugatuck Chemical Div., 
United States Rubber Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. 

3:15—Symposium on “Distribution 
and Production Picture on Large 
Injection and Compression Mold- 
ings.” Four speakers from Plastics 
Div., Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Springfield, Mass., as follows: Ed- 
mond D. Kennedy, manager, ad- 

and promotion; 
Edwin L. Hobson, sales manager, 
thermoplastic molding materials; 
Frank J. Donohue, manager, tech- 
nical service, thermosetting mold- 
ing materials; Sanford E. Glick, 
head, technical service, thermo- 
plastic molding materials. 

7:15—Annual Banquet. Presiding— 
The new S.P.E. national president 
for 1951. After-dinner speaker— 
John P. Coe, vice president, United 
States Rubber Co., 
N. Y., and general manager, the 
Naugatuck Chemical and Synthetic 
Rubber Divisions. Title of address: 
“Synergism.” 

Banquet will be followed by an en- 

tertainment program and an evening 

of dancing. 


vertising sales 


Saturday, Jan. 20 


a ad) 


SOO MSC FRONTS RI my be 


New York, 7 


Morning Session: Presiding—Samuel ~ 


Silberkraus, Riverdale Laboratory 
and 1950 president of New York 
Section, S.P.E. 
9:30—-“Plastisol Molding.” C. W. Pat- 
ton, manager, coating and adhesive 
materials, Thermoplastics Dept., 
Bakelite Div., Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., New York, N. Y. 
10:15—“Designing Better Plastics 
Products.” Carl W. Sundberg, 
Sundberg-Ferar, industrial de- 
signer, Detroit, Mich. 
11:00—“Masking Problems in Man- 
ual and Automatic Spray Painting 
of Molded Plastic Parts.” Hamilton 
E. MacArthur, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, Conforming Matrix 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 
11:45—Presentation of prize-winning 
papers in the S.P.E. 1950 Prize 
Papers Contest. 
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Potted Amplifier in Hearing Aid 


Polyester resin seals printed circuits; other plastics parts used 


New hearing aid nests securely in right-hand end of case; batiery rejuvenating unit is 
Protected by molded urea platform with provisions for holding “‘A’’ and “B"’ batteries 
and with opening through which the scale of the battery testing meter can be viewed 


W ITH the introduction of smaller 
vacuum tubes and such im- 
provements as the printed circuit, 
hearing aids have grown increasingly 
compact and efficient. And plastic ma- 
terials have won a steady job in this 
field, not only in such exterior appli- 
cations as ear plugs and hearing aid 
housings, but also in many of the in- 
terior parts as well. 

There are at least three features 
of the new Microtone Sealed Power 
Ten hearing aid, manufactured by 
The Microtone Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
which make it of interest to the plas- 
tics industry. Several components of 
the unit, involving complex and 
fragile design, are injection molded 
to rigid specifications in order to in- 
sure dimensional stability. Secondly, 
a new technique utilizing a casting 
plastic is employed to seal the ampli- 
fier assembly into a moisture-proof, 
life-time unit. Finally, this hearing 
aid is sold in conjunction with a 
special type of battery-rejuvenating 
device, also involving plastic parts, 
which sets it completely apart from 
other hearing aids now on the market. 

The Microtone Lifetime hearing 
aid, forerunner of today’s smaller, 
lighter Sealed Power Ten, was de- 
signed to overcome two of the major 
problems of hearing aid users—the 


Center: case frame and amplifier unit. Upper left: styrene volume control. Up- View of the other side (see photo at left) of the amplifier as- 
per right: microphone which is quickly detachable from the amplifier assembly sembly, showing battery compartments and vacuum tubes 
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Stripped amplifier unit is so perfectly sealed by cast poly- 
ester resin that it can be immersed in water without damage 


frequent servicing required on many 
aids and the high battery replace- 
ment costs which often reach a total 
of $5 per month. The solutions to 
these problems were so successful in 
practice that they were applied in 
designing the new unit. It is reported 
that the battery-rejuvenating device 
reduces the battery replacement cost 
to hearing aid users by more than 
50 per cent. 

Because of the inflexibility of the 
single plate printed circuit, The 
Microtone Co. decided to employ an 
amplifier made up of two smaller 
plates and to cast it into a solid block 
The amplifier housing 
parts, which must fit together per- 
fectly, are comprised of three Lucite 
acrylic injection molded parts pro- 
duced by Minnesota Plastics Corp., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Styled by Harold Darr and Assoc., 
Minneapolis industrial designer, the 
entire unit is scarcely larger than a 
pack of cigarettes. The two-part case 
is held together by means of a piano- 
type hinge which provides nearly 
180° opening. 


of plastic. 


Polyester Casting 

After assembly of the amplifier into 
the case frame, and after complete 
testing and inspection, the casting 
resin is introduced into the interior 
of the unit by means of a hypodermic 
needle. The liquid plastic permeates 
every part of the circuit, completely 
supporting all components and con- 
nections so that failure cannot occur 
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due to vibration or shock. The resin 
used for this purpose, a polyester 
produced by Resinous Products Div., 
Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
is cured for 1% hr. at 65° C., using 
an enclosed electric oven with forced 
air circulation. The method employed 
for injecting the liquid resin into the 
amplifier and case frame assembly is 
illustrated in the photograph at top 
right, this page. 

Moisture resistance of the plastic 
material, when cured, is many times 
that of the wax compounds custom- 
arily used to protect transformers, 
paper condensers, and other hearing- 
aid parts. The potted amplifier is thus 
a sealed assembly in a solid structure, 
permanently guarded against moist- 
ure and vibration and designed to 
operate indefinitely without trouble 
or servicing. With volume control, 
microphone, and tubes stripped off, 
the amplifier may even be immersed 
in water without damage to the elec- 
trical components. 

Since the instrument is so designed 
that the microphone, tubes, and vol- 
ume control all attach to the Sealed 
Power amplifier casing, any of these 
parts can be replaced by a dealer in 
a few seconds. No additional servic- 
ing is required. The small styrene 
plugs and volume control wheel are 
molded by Microtone on its own in- 
jection equipment. 

The Micro-Mizer unit, which re- 
peatedly restores the hearing aid 
batteries to operating strength over- 
night, doubles as a battery tester and 


Sealing the hearing aid amplifier. A hypodermic neecle is used to introtuce 


the liquid resin which is then cured ot 65 C. in an eo: cloced electric oven 


presentation case for the Microtone 
Lifetime instrument. The stock jewel 
case employed for this purpose is of 
hinged construction, with an ivory 
colored covering of simulated pigskin 
Pyroxylin-coated fabric. This case is 
supplied by Farrington Mfg. Co., 
Boston, Mass. The right-hand portion 
of the case is fitted with a compart- 
ment into which the hearing aid nests 
securely. 


Urea Platform 

The battery restoring unit itself, 
which is molded of 
ivory general-purpose urea mate- 
rial by Rainbow Plastics, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., occupies the left side of the 
presentation case. This platform-like 
component has receptacles on the 
outer edges into which the “A” and 
“B” batteries may be slipped for re- 
charging. A cored opening permits 
the face of the battery-testing instru- 
ment to be observed. Two spring-re- 
turn slide switches, one for the “A” 
cell and one for the “B” battery, are 
provided to switch the circuit mo- 
mentarily from the charge to the test 
position. The reverse side of this 
casting has cored bosses for assembly 
purposes, and several blind openings 
into which instrument parts are in- 
serted. An opening in the side ac- 
commodates the power cord plug, and 
is produced by a hand-operated side 
core in the mold. The part is produced 
in a single-cavity mold, using elec- 
tronically preheated preforms for the 
operation. 


compression 
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SPECHV 


Home of the largest hobbing press in the 
plastics industry, Midland Die and 
Engraving is the ONE source qualified, 
equipped and manned to handle every 
Hobbed Cavity requirement—from the 
smallest tooth paste tube caps to 

radio cabinets, escutcheons and housings up 
to 80 square inches—nearly three times as 
large as ordinary hobbing limits. Typical 
examples of large hobbed cavities by 
Midland are the portable radio cabinet, 
radio cover and toy gunstock shown here 
Midland engineering, experience and 
facilities are ready to serve you—ready to 
deliver on time uniform, accurate hobbed 
cavities at a fraction of machining costs. 
Specify Hobbed Cavities by Midland on your 
Bill of Materials. Or write for further 
information and estimates. No obligation. 


MIDLAND DIE AND ENGRAVING COMPANY 


1800 W. BERENICE AVENUE + CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


Nee Makers of Plastic Molds « Die Cast Molds « Engraved Dies « 
Steel Stamps * Hobbings ¢ Pantograph Engraving 
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PLASTICS ENGINEERING’ 


F. B. Stanley, Engineering Editor 


ENGINEERING PROGRESS INGE) 


SURVEY of engineering devel- 

opments during the past year 
shows that, while the plastics indus- 
try has continued to advance with 
great strides, it has also been consol- 
idating the gains made during 1949. 
Among other things, it has been 
learning how to use, at peak capac- 
ity, the many diversified and larger- 
capacity pieces of equipment which 
were made available in 1949 by the 
machinery companies. 

New processes, which a short time 
ago were in the “laboratory” stage, 
have been placed in full scale, profit- 
able production. While a few new 
machines were placed on the market, 
emphasis during 1950 was on in- 
creased efficiency through the use of 
improved materials which permitted 
much larger pieces to be molded. 

Improved finishing and decorating 
methods, as well as techniques of 
fabricating which opened new fields 
for thermoplastic sheet stock were 
reported. There appeared to be a 
marked absence of the aura of se- 
crecy which has previously made the 
reporting of important developments 
so difficult. As the industry has con- 
tinued to grow, it has come to realize 
that details of major advances in 
production methods and machines 
must be made available to all. Such 
reciprocity of disclosure is of far 
greater benefit to all than if indi- 
vidual companies withheld their own 
secrets. 

Announcement of a 200-oz. injec- 
tion machine was made in August, at 
which time it was described as the 
largest in the world. This machine, 
made by The Watson-Stillman Co., 
Roselle, N.J., and delivered to A. L. 
Hyde, Grenloch, N.J., has a platen 
area 60 by 40 inches. On another 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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page of this January issue the same 
machinery manufacturer has an- 
nounced the delivery of two injec- 
tion machines with platen areas ap- 
proximately 4 by 6 ft. and able to 
shoot 300-0z. per shot. 


FORMED 
PRINTED SHEETS 


HE technique of producing three- 

dimensional objects by forming 
printed flat thermoplastic sheets, 
while maintaining close registry of 
the printed information on the 
formed sheet, is relatively new to 
the plastics industry.t In the past 
three years, the Army Map Service, 
Washington, D.C., has carried on a 
development program in extension 
of the original work done in the 
early 1930’s by J. J. Braund, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, to determine 
the feasibility of printing flat maps 
on thermoplastic sheets and form- 
ing them into three-dimensional re- 
lief maps. 

The formed plastic relief maps are 
produced from flat sheets, printed in 
the same manner as the paper maps 
printed by the Army Map Service. 
They are printed by offset lithogra- 
phy on matte vinyl sheet 0.015 in. 
thick. The master model of a relief 
map is constructed from a flat con- 
tour map. Templates representing 
contours (lines of equal elevation) 
are cut on a duplicator from cellu- 
lose acetate sheets. Each template or 
sheet represents one contour eleva- 
tion. The completed templates are 
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stacked and laminated into a step 
block, and modeling clay is applied 
to fill in and smooth the surfaces 
between the steps or contour edges. 
A plaster negative is made over the 
master, and the production molds 
are then made from this negative. 
By using a male or positive mold de- 
sign, the peaks are formed first with 
no printing inaccuracies, and the 
thinning and distortion in the low 
areas are greatly reduced and of sec- 
ondary importance. Distortion is 
measured by printing %-in. grids 
on flat sheets, forming the sheets, 
and measuring the distortion of the 
grids. Draws up to 6 in. have been 
made without enlarging the grids 
more than double. 

The mold is a vital part of the 


Finished three-dimensional map is re- 
moved from mold after being formed 





vacuum system. The self-enclosed 
vacuum system is designed so that 
there is no stress on the mold, be- 
cause when the air is evacuated, the 
atmospheric pressure is equal on the 
top and bottom surfaces. Vacuum 
holes throughout the mold are inter- 
connected and tied to a %4-in. feed 
pipe embedded in the mold. Sheets 
of wire mesh sealed against the back 
of the mold provide the air passage 
to the feed pipe. A globe-type quick- 
action valve is connected to the feed 
pipe at one side of the mold. Vacuum 
is suppplied by a 2-hp. pump, which 
is of sufficient capacity to service 
two map-size molds in alternating 
use. 

The printed sheet is placed against 
the back stops, and the mold is 
raised to clamping position. A radi- 
ant heater with Fiberglas insulation 
is positioned over the mold for ap- 
proximately 10 seconds. No vacuum 
is exerted until the end of the heat 
cycle, at which time a full vacuum 
surge is exerted and the mold is im- 
mediately lowered to release the 
piece. 


BREAKER FRAME 


ELIEVED to have largest outside 

dimensions of any _ injection 
molding produced, thus far, a one- 
piece freezer breaker frame’ is now 
being made for Crosley by Panelyte 
Div., St. Regis Paper Co., Trenton, 
N.J. The production of this part was 
complicated by the fact that, due to 
the design of the freezer, it had to 
have a cross bar so located that it 
could not be used as a runner and 
also precluded the use of the usual 
cross or X-shaped runner system. 
The problem was solved by using a 
three-plate mold incorporating a 
system of primary and secondary 
runners. 

A special long nozzle was built for 
the machine in order to reduce the 
sprue length. The primary sprue 
feeds into two main runners which 
were machined into the sprue plate. 
These runners extend from the pri- 
mary sprue to a distance approxi- 
mately half-way to either end of the 
mold, and in turn feed through re- 


2 Mopern Prastics, September, 1950, p. 97. 
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Hydraulic jacks separate the plates of 
the mold for the large breaker frame 


stricted gates into two intermediate 
sprues. These intermediate sprues 
extend through the middle plate. 
Each, in turn, feeds into a pair of 
secondary runners. The secondary 
runners feed into the molded piece 
through restricted gates. There are 
four gates. 

In order to separate the main 
sprue from the nozzle, the mold had 
to open between the middle plate 
and the sprue plate while the main 
cavity remained closed. To accom- 
plish this a pair of hydraulic jacks 
was utilized. 

When the mold opens, the floating 
and sprue plates part. The diamond- 
pointed sprue puller breaks the 
main sprue at this point. As the cen- 
ter plate reaches its final point of 
travel and stops, the main cavity 
starts to open. At this point the dia- 
mond-pointed sprue puller pulls 
free, and the secondary sprues are 
broken from the primary runner. 

The overall dimensions of the fin- 
ished mold are 62 by 32 by 14 in., 
and the mold weighs 5 tons. The die 
area of the standard 48-oz. press 
used was increased to 40 by 62 in., 
and a 60-oz. heating cylinder was in- 
corporated in the equipment. 


ACCUMULATOR 
OPERATION 


NE large and successful custom 
molder who has been a compres- 
sion molder for 30 years—and in 
the injection field practically since 
that method was first used in the 
United States—permitted Mopern 


Puastics to disclose* for the first time 
the details of its special methods and 
machines which are used for injec- 
tion molding. 

Basically, the machines designed 
and used by Mack Molding Co., 
Wayne, N.J., are vertical, upward- 
acting, transfer-type presses, with 
special castings for the heads and 
pressure pots. A movable heated 
bolster plate is located between the 
movable press bed and head. The in- 
jection piston is permanently fixed 
on the under-side of the head of the 
press. 

The injection molding operation 
with this type of equipment is ac- 
complished as follows: With the in- 
jection chamber loaded with mate- 
rial, practically all of which is plas- 
ticized, hydraulic pressure is ad- 
mitted to the main ram. As the ram 
moves upwards, the two halves of 


Starting the cycle on transfer-type ac- 
cumulator-operated injection machine 


the mold meet and close. As the ram 
continues upward, it raises the as- 
sembly composed of the press bed 
and the lower half of the mold, the 
upper half of the mold, the bolster 
plate, and the injection chamber. As 
these components continue upward, 
the fixed injection ram enters the 
injection chamber or cylinder. The 
entrance of the ram into the cham- 
ber creates pressure on the molding 
material; as the upward movement 
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How to keep 25,000 volts 
on the right pat 


another example of how 


PLASKON ALKYD 


formance 
improves the per ; ' : Harman & Collins 8R-101 Magneto is primarily designed 
| trical equipmen a for Ford V-8 engines used for racing and industrial power. 
of elec Plaskon Alkyd rotor-switches and insulators used in this appli- 
cation are molded by Prisk Plastic Molding, Alhambra, Calif. 


It takes a plastic with high dielectric strength, possesses unusual electrical and mechanical 
high arc resistance and high dimensional stability | properties which provide better performance in 
to harness and keep a 25,000 volt output “on _ finishing products. It can be molded fasterat lower 
the right path”. That's why Harman & Collins —_ pressures on conventional or fully automatic 
chose Plaskon Alkyd for insulators and rotors machines, utilizing simple, less expensive dies. 
in its 8R-101 Magneto! Harman & Collins We'll be glad to send information on how you 
reports that “ordinary plastic materials previ- can have parts molded faster, better, and 
ously tried were completely inadequate for this with lower tooling cost using Plaskon 

application.” * Plaskon Alkyd thermosetting Alkyd. Write today. 

plastic molding compound not only 


in Canada: Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, Rochester, Los Angeles 


PLASKON DIVISION - LIBBEY*OWENS+FORD GLASS CO. PLASKON 
2121 Sylvan Avenue ¢ Toledo 6, Ohio ® 
bAiKyos | 


Manufacturers of Molding Compounds, Resin Glues, Coating Resins 
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continues, plasticized material is 
forced out of the bottom of the in- 
jection chamber through the sprue 
hole, along the runners, through the 
gates, and into the cavities of the 
clamped mold. Thus, one hydrauli- 
cally operated ram accomplishes 
both clamping of the mold and in- 
jection of the material involved. 


AXIAL 
PLUNGER PUMP 


NEW hydraulic pump, suitable 

for operating all types of hydrau- 
lic molding presses—compression, 
transfer, and injection—was an- 
nounced early in 1950.4 The pump, 
called the Electraulic Axial Plunger 
Pump, features principles of design 
which are said to be entirely new. 
The pump plungers are located in a 
circle around the drive shaft and are 
parallel to it. The rotary motion 
of the drive shaft causes the pump 
plungers to reciprocate axially 
through the action of a “swashplate” 


* Mopern Ptastics, February, 1950, p. 81 


Section through axial plunger pump, showing (left) 


mechanism carried by the shaft. 

This equipment was produced by 
Towler Brothers (Patents) Limited, 
Rodley near Leeds, England, to be 
used for pressure generation in the 
Electraulic Direct Hydraulic Sys- 
tems for machine and press use. 

In the design of the pump, all 
heavily loaded ball and roller bear- 
ings have been eliminated. The one 
roller bearing required holds the 
shaft and swashplate in a concentric 
position with no thrust load. Heavy 
axial thrust loads are all carried on 
oil-film lubricated thrust bearings 
on both faces of the swash member. 

The plane of the front face is at an 
angle oblique to the drive shaft. This 
face backs up a “wobble” plate 
through the second oil-film bearing 
The wobble plate rides freely on a 
short journal bearing carried by the 
swashplate, and its forward surface 
directly contacts the outer ends of 
the pump plungers. These ends have 
a semi-spherical shape to provide a 
large radius of contact between them 
and the face of the wobble plate sur- 
face at all times through pressure 
loading. This feature eliminates the 
need for a system of connecting 
rods with jointed terminals between 
swashplate and plungers. A bevel- 
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ter) high pressure plunger pump; and (right) low pressure gear-type booster pump 
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geared connection between the wob- 
ble plate and the stationary pump 
body controls the relative motion be- 
tween the face of the wobble plate 
and the plunger ends. This avoids 
dragging with its resultant scuffing 
and wear. 

The gear ratio is such that the 
wobble plate is positively con- 
strained to revolve at the correct 
speed to insure rolling contact be- 
tween the plunger ends and the face 
of the wobble plate. The path of 
this rolling contact of each plunger 
on the wobble plate surface is epicy- 
cloidal. The swashplate mechanism 
is contained in an oil-tight housing 
which is arranged for face mounting 
directly on the end bell of the elec- 
tric driving motor with a flexible 
shaft drive coupling housed in an 
intermediate section. 

The high pressure pump body, 
mounted directly to the outer end 
of the drive housing, is stationary 
and contains the cylinder bores in 
which the plungers operate with a 
packless precision fit. A built-in low 
pressure gear pump, mounted di- 
rectly to the outer end of the pump 
body, is powered through an exten- 
sion of the drive shaft. This auxil- 
iary pump serves primarily as a low 


pressure booster, delivering the op- 
erating oil under a light pressure to 
the high pressure cylinders through 
their intake valves to maintain the 
high pressure plungers in contact 
with the wobble plate. 


HROUGH the process of welding, 

it becomes possible to extend the 
size of all-plastic assemblies to an 
almost infinite degree. Welding also 
offers a means of producing shapes 
not otherwise obtainable, as well as 
of repairing and rebuilding damaged 
thermoplastic components. 

The equipment used in one welding 
process’ consists of a hot-gas or 
“flameless” torch, pressure regulator, 
and filler rod. The gas welding torch 
permits the regulation of the temper- 
ature of the stream of hot gas or air 
by varying the flame which heats the 
coil. The electric torch is heat-regu- 
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FLAMELESS WELDING “TORCH” 


HEATING 
VARIABLE colt 
RESISTANCE 


SHEET OF ORGANIC THERMOPLASTIC 





ORGANIC THERMOPLASTIC WELDING ROD 


STREAM OF HOT NON-BURNING 
[ tNERT GAS DIRECTED ON JOINT 
AND WELDING ROD 
| 


Diagrammatic view of electrically heated hot-gas welding gun. Guns are also heated 
by combustible gas. At bottom: Cross-section of a weld made in thermoplastic sheet 


lated by a thermoswitch. The tem- 
perature of the stream of hot gas may 
be further regulated through the gas 
pressure and also by varying the dis- 
tance between the tip of the torch 
and the weld piece. In any case, the 
temperature at the orifice should be 
between 400 and 600° F. 

In plastics welding, a simple bond- 
ing process takes place between filler 
rod and material, since only the ac- 
tual meeting surfaces melt; the 
other parts, such as the center of the 
rod, remain relatively unaffected 
and rigid. The slight pressure that is 
applied to force the filler rod into its 
“bed” has the effect of combining the 
melted surfaces into one homogene- 
ous mass. In this manner, a bonded, 
integral weld is produced. 

In order to produce uniform co- 
alescence it is essential that the 
torch be used to pre-heat the sur- 
faces or edges to be welded as well 
as the filler rod before insertion into 
the weld. The filler rod cannot ad- 
here to the parent material if the 
surfaces have not been sufficiently 
pre-heated and melted. Overheat- 
ing, on the other hand, causes a dark- 
ening of the material and too much 
sub-surface melting. The prelimi- 
nary heating of the filller rod should 
be confined to an area of about %-in. 
from the tip of the rod. 

Two variable factors in the process 
make it possible to adjust the proc- 
ess to the particular properties of 
the kind of plastic to be welded. 
These factors are the pressure ap- 
plied to the filler rod and the angle 
at which the welding takes place. 
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For welding polyvinyl] chlorides, the 
filler rod should be almost perpen- 
dicular to the weld piece, while for 
the softer polyethylenes the more 
advantageous angle is 45°. A slight 
weaving motion of the hot gas stream 
prevents under-cutting. 





HE commercial application of 

evaporated metallic coatings to 
plastics has been made possible by 
the recent development of a new 
process® known as the “high vacuum 
metal evaporation technique.” Both 
from the standpoint of economy and 
serviceability this new process com- 
pares favorably with either silver 
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Schematic layout of high 
vacuum metallizing system, 
showing mechanical pump 
(1); diffusion pump (2); 
holding pump (4); source of 
vaporized metal (10); and 
rotating holding jigs (11) 









reduction or electroplating. Finishes 
in aluminum, copper, gold, Inconel 
metal, nickel, and silver can be ob- 
tained by this technique in which 
metals are evaporated from sources 
in a high vacuum chamber and con- 
densed on all surfaces in direct line 
from the source. 

Three basic techniques have been 
developed for application of high 
vacuum to metallization: 

1) Objects held stationary within 
the vacuum chamber where coating 
is required on one side only. 

2) Objects held by rotating jigs 
within the vacuum chamber. This 
method is used for irregularly 
shaped objects which require coat- 
ings over their entire surfaces. 

3) Continuous lengths of material 
fitted on a rewinding mechanism 
within the vacuum chamber as in 
the case of continuous rolls of plastic 
films and fabrics 

To obtain high gloss, fill-in coats 
of lacquer or varnishes may be nec- 
essary, since the appearance of the 
metal coatings depends on the sur- 
face characteristics of the base upon 
which they are deposited. Solvents 
may be employed to cause reticula- 
tion of the surface of the base plastic 
to obtain wrinkled and brushed fin- 
ishes. All commercial techniques of 
application of these fill-in coats are 
satisfactory. Special consideration 
must be given to the formulation 
of these fill-in compositions, how- 
ever, and particular care must be 
taken to insure complete dryness of 
the fill-in coat prior to the vacuum 
metallizing operations. The plastic 
compositions and the fill-in coating 
must have a low enough vapor pres- 
sure to allow the vacuum system to 
produce a pressure of 0.5 micron or 
less. 

Variations in color tones of the 
metallic finishes are generally ob- 


























VACUUM 


tained by tinting the top-coat lac- 
quers or by dyeing. A range of me- 
tallic appearance can be had by this 
technique, varying from all tones of 
gold through copper, and virtually 
including all the colors of the total 
spectrum. 


N ITEMS where durability is a 

factor, annealing of injection- 
molded styrene often justifies the 
cost of an extra operation and of the 
equipment involved. 

In Monsanto’s approach to the 
various problems involved in an- 
nealing styrene’ both circulating air 
ovens and water baths were found 
to be suitable. In investigating to de- 
termine the highest allowable an- 
nealing temperature for a reason- 
able exposure period, the following 
procedure was used: one molding 
was annealed at the heat distortion 
temperature of the plastic; the tem- 
perature was then raised or lowered 
until a molding showed slight dis- 
tortion after 30 min. of annealing. 
The annealing temperature selected 
for testing work was usually 4 
F. below this figure. 

Moldings were annealed for vari- 
ous periods of time at the tempera- 
ture thus selected, were allowed to 
cool in air to room temperature, and 
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TEA CUPS ANNEALED 
IN AIR AT 203°F. 
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NUMBER OF CYCLES TO CRAZE 


FEEDING DISHES ANNEALED 
IN WATER AT 190°F. 
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Curves show improvement in thermal shock i f injecti Ided styrene 


articles after having been annealed for various periods of time in hot air and in hot water 


were then ready for testing. An op- 
timum annealing time could be de- 
termined by the results of acceler- 
ated tests, which would also indicate 
the comparative durability of the 
items conditioned. 

Kerosene and thermal cycling tests 
were both employed. The former is 
rapid and gives a qualitative picture 
of durability; the latter is more la- 
borious but has the advantage of be- 
ing semi-quantitative and of simu- 
lating conditions of use more closely. 
All the items which failed the kero- 
sene test were made satisfactory by 
a simple annealing treatment. The 
performance of styrene articles ex- 
pected to withstand the thermal 
shock of hot foods and dish-washing 
was tested by the hot-cold water 


Simplicity of slush molding operation is shown by this schematic diagram of conveyor- 
ized set-up. Variable speed drive, themostats, and cooling controls are desirable 
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method. Thermal shock resistance 
was shown to be improved as much 
as seven-fold by annealing. 


MONG the advantages of slush 

molding of vinyl plastisols* to 
produce hollow, flexible articles are 
the facts that articles can be pro- 
duced from inexpensive molds in 
relatively large quantities if de- 
sired, that duplicate molds are read- 
ily made, and that the molding 
equipment is comparatively simple. 

Slush molding consists of produc- 
ing the desired thickness of plastic 
material on the inside wall of a 
mold, curing the plastic, and then re- 
moving the finished part from the 
mold without distortion or tearing. 
In the molding of a plastisol, the 
vinyl resin is coagulated or partially 
cured by applying oven heat quickly 
and evenly to all sections of the 
mold. Final curing takes place in a 
second oven. 

In practice, the molds are usually 
placed on a conveyor belt having 
positions for as many molds as the 
operator wants to run. The plastisol 
material is poured into a mold until 
it is filled to the top. This mold is 
then placed on the conveyor belt 
and carried through an oven where 
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temperatures between 500 and 600 
F. cause the plastisol to jell or coag- 
ulate for a thickness of approxi- 
mately \\¢ in. from the inside wall of 
the mold. If the mold is now turned 
upside down, the plastisol remaining 
in liquid form will be dumped out 
while the coagulated material will 
remain in place. The mold is then 
carried to the second oven where the 
coagulated part is completely cured. 
Passage through a cooling chamber 
cools the mold sufficiently to permit 
removal of the finished piece by 
blowing it out with compressed air 
or collapsing it with vacuum. 

The first molds for this work are 
made by electro-forming over wax, 
the first layer being silver, the sec- 
ond nickel, and the third copper. The 
electro-forming is carried out until 
the total mold wall thickness is 
about %«6 inch. After the electro- 
forming is completed, the wax is 
melted out. If additional molds are 
required, a number of vinyl parts 
are produced from the initial mold, 
on which the mold maker electro- 
forms duplicate molds which are 
identical with the original. 


HE procedure for the extrusion 

and subsequent handling (orient- 
ing, annealing, and winding) of poly- 
ethylene monofilaments® consists of 
blending the resin and colorant to 
obtain the desired shade, compound- 
ing to put the resin in extrudable 
form, and extruding into strands. 
The extruded filaments are then 
cooled, stretched to increase tensile 
strength, annealed to obtain thermal 
stabilization, and wound onto spools 
for the weaver or converter. 

The raw materials used in mono- 
filament extrusion consist of the 
resin and the colorants. The virgin 
resin, color or master-batch, and (if 
used) the ground rework are 
blended in a mechanical mixer. This 
mixture is fed to an extruder which 
melts the resins, further disperses 
the pigments, and removes all for- 
eign materials as the compound 
passes through the screens and 
strainer plate. The molten resin is 
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Flow sheet of two methods of extruding polyethyiene monofilaments. The difference 


is in the method of handling the fil 


after they leave the cooling water bath 





then forced through a forming die 
into multiple rods, which are drawn 
into a water bath at a temperature 
of about 160° F. From here, the rods 
go to a chopping or pelletizing unit 
which cuts the -in. diameter rods 
into pieces about \% in. long. 

Next the compounded resin is ex- 
truded into filaments. The extrusion 
rate and temperatures are regulated 
to melt thoroughly the resin and de- 
stroy any crystalline or oriented mo- 
lecular structure that might exist in 
the feed resin. 

The filaments are extruded down- 
ward from the die into a water bath. 
The distance from the water to the 
die, the temperature of the water, 
and the length of the bath depend 
upon the capacity of the machine 
and the number and diameter of the 
strands. 

A constant speed take-up is lo- 
cated at the end of the water bath 
to draw the filaments at a uniform 
rate; the diameter of the filaments 
is maintained by varying the ex- 
trusion rate. 

There are two methods of han- 


dling the extruded material as it 
leaves the cooling tank. In the con- 
tinuous method, the filaments are 
immediately oriented, annealed, and 
wound on spools ready for shipping. 
In the other method, the unstretched 
strands are wound on spools at a 
very low tension, and the rest of the 
process is made a separate and inde- 
pendent operation. The choice be- 
tween the two methods depends 
upon the size filaments to be made 
and the size extruders to be used. 
In the process of orientation, the 
extruded filaments are cold 
stretched to produce increased ten- 
sile strength and to reduce elonga- 
tion. In this operation the material is 
changed from an amphorous form, 
where the molecules are not in any 
particular arrangement, to a crystal- 
line structure, where they have a 
definite relationship to one another. 
The strands should be stretched suf- 
ficiently to remove all residual elon- 
gation and to start on the elastic 

elongation phase. 
To thermally stabilize the filaments 
(Continued on p. 90) 
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1. Structural panels fabricated by Allied 
Synthetics Co. and the Corrulux Company 


LAMINAC-molded products are stronger than steel, 
lighter than aluminum. They can be molded with or with- 
out pressure or heat. They assure dimensional stability 
and excellent electrical properties. Their color, molded- 
in, won't crack, peel or chip. And they offer phenomenal 
resistance to weather, heat, abrasion and impact. 





2. Cover for aerial camera film magazine, molded 
by Laminated Plastics, Inc. for Ryan Industries, Inc. 


#3. Giant photometer molded by Lunn Lami 


nates, Inc. for Westinghouse Electric Company 








translate LAMINAC® resin’s special properties into 


4 bigger Success story tor your product 


Here are just three successes that LAMINAC has made possible. Perhaps it can 
do as much... or more... for you! 


success “I 
| LAMINAC structural paneling is almost as easy to work with as wood. Panels 
can be sawed, bolted, drilled or nailed without shattering or cracking. 
Though strong as steel, they're lighter than aluminum . . . need no special 
support in walls or ceilings. There's no rot, rust or warpage . . . no refinishing. 
And LAMINAC panels admit 80% of the light obtained through an open 


window—without glare. 


success *2 

LAMINAC replaced metal in cover for film magazine of aerial reconnaissance 
camera ... slashing weight from 5.75 to 1.85 Ibs. LAMINAC’s heat resistance 
and insulating properties retain heat from low-wattage heater inside mag- 
azine, protecting film from atmospheric temperatures as low as -65F.” 
LAMINAC cover also takes rough treatment, springs back into shape after 
impact that would permanently damage metal. 


| 
| 
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success *3 
Giant photometer relies on LAMINAC’s dimensional stability to measure 
accurately the output of 8-foot fluorescent lamps. The nine-foot two-inch 
F sphere wos easily molded at a fraction of the tooling costs required for 
4 s metal. Cast in iron, instrument would have weighed 3500 Ibs. LAMINAC 
photometer’s 700 Ibs. made easy work of delivery and installation and use. 








Oe 


Are you designing a new product—or rede- 
signing an old one? LAMINAC may well help 
you make it lighter, stronger and perhaps less Pe 
expensively. If you would like to know more 
about this unusual new material, write for your 
free copy of “The Story of LAMINAC Resins”. 


To see actual parts, visit the annual meeting of the AMERICAN Ganamid company 
Reinforced Plastics Section of S.P.I. at the Edge- 

water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 28—March 2. PLASTICS DEPARTMENT 

32 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








In Canada: NORTH AMERICAN CYANAMID LIMITED 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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they are subjected to an annealing 
process following stretching. The 
stretched filaments are first passed 
through a bath at a temperature just 
under the softening point of the 
resin. In this bath, the filaments are 
prevented from shrinking by a pair 
of rolls running at the same speed. 
The first annealing bath is fol- 
lowed by a second one at a slightly 
lower temperature. Here the fila- 
ments are allowed to shrink a pre- 
determined amount under the con- 
trol of differential rolls. This bath 
relaxes the tight or strained bond. 


RUSHED apricot pits in a blast 

of air are being used to remove 
flash from thermosetting parts by 
the Wheelabrating process.'’ Briefly, 
this process combines tumbling of 
parts on an endless cradled belt with 
an overhead wheel throwing crushed 
apricot pits of 20 to 40 grit in a blast 
pattern across the tumbling area. 

The dust problem was overcome 
by injecting steam into the flow of 
pits as they enter the blast mech- 








Principle of flash removal process. 
Overhead wheel throws abrasive blast 


anism. The moisture also appears to 
reduce the brittleness of the pits, 
thereby increasing their life. Abras- 
ive is lost at the rate of approxi- 
mately 1 lb. per hour. 

It has been found that many parts 
can be run with the same machine 
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Samples from two-color molding job. Pieces at left, from first shot, show shells 


with bridging. Completed pieces, right, show characters filled-in with second color 


settings. However, small parts of the 
¥4- and %-in. variety which would 
be lifted by the blast and broken 
are placed in a small wire barrel 
which revolves on the belt. Very 
large parts which would be damaged 
at normal tumbling speed are tum- 
bled at half speed, or the belt may 
be moved intermittently by means 
of an interval timer. 


TWO-COLOR 
MOLDING 


UTOMATIC two-color molding" 

in one process has been devel- 
oped to replace the more costly 
method of using two separate mold- 
ing operations and two separate 
molds. 

The unit, built by The Hydraulic 
Press Mfg. Co., Mount Gilead, Ohio, 
is essentially a vertical downward- 
acting hydraulic mold clamp and 
two 4-oz. capacity opposed horizon- 
tal injection units. A unique four- 
station indexing mold permits two- 
color injection, cooling, and stripping 
to be performed simultaneously. 

The new molding procedure is cur- 
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rently being used by Friden Calcu- 
lating Machine Co., Inc., San Lean- 
dro, Calif., to mold-in characters on 
acetate keytops for its calculating 
machines. 

In the new molding procedure, the 
first injection “shot” produces the 
keytop shells which contain the im- 
pressions of the characters or num- 
erals together with cross bridging 
for supporting the centers of num- 
erals such as 9, 8, and 6. 

As the vertical mold clamp raises 
and lowers, it indexes the carrier 
plate (containing the keytop shells) 
90° in a clockwise position to a cool- 
ing station. On the next cycle, this 
carrier plate is automatically in- 
dexed to a second mold, where the 
core material of a contrasting color 
is injected into the shells forming 
the filled-in portion of the figures or 
letters. While the second color is 
being injected, another set of shells 
is being produced at the first injec- 
tion station. The final press cycle in- 
dexes the finished keytops into posi- 
tion for stripping them from the 
carrier plate. The complete molding 
cycle takes 1 minute. The molded 
parts are ejected automatically. 

The molds for this operation are 
built in three sections. The lower 
part, mounted to the stationary press 
bed, contains the core pins. Both 
lower molds are equipped with 
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powerful puller 


f Fuse puller and tester 
ousing this double-end fuse , manufactured by Star Fuse 
Company, Inc., New York City. 
Tenite housing molded by 


provides sufficient insulation & Popular Plastic Products Corp., 
Northport, N.Y. 


puller and tester in Tenite 


against electric shock to permit 

use of the tool by the bare hands. qn 
Tough and resilient, the Tenite housing 
withstands continual gripping and 

pulling without breakage—while the low heat 
conductivity and smooth surface of the 

plastic keep the tool comfortable to the touch, 
easy on the hands. The transparent 

exterior makes possible visibility of a testing 


signal light in one handle. 


Tenite is well adapted to tools because of its 
exceptionally high impact strength, 
extremely light weight, and resistance to moisture 
and perspiration under varying weather 
conditions. Available in a wide variety of 
chipproof colors, it may be injection molded 
to close tolerances or extruded in rod stock and 
fabricated to exact dimensions. 


Tenite affords durable housings and handles 
for such tools as saws, hack saws, wrenches, 
pliers, screwdrivers, electric and 
pneumatic drills. For full information 


about the properties and many 

uses of Tenite, write Tennessee Eastman 

Company (Division of Eastman Tt IE IN luli fe - 
Kodak Ce.) Mingapest; Feamensin. an Eastman plastic 


Information regarding Tenite is also obtainable through representatives located in Chicago, Cleveland, Day- 
ton, Detroit, Leominster (Mass.), Los Angeles, New York, Portland (Ore.), Rochester (N. Y.), St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, and Seattle; and elsewhere throughout the world from Eastman Kodak Company affiliates and distributors. 





: tlame-spraying gun and equipment used with it. Essential to the operation is uniform 


flow of air-powder mixture to gun, provided by special feeder shown at left above 


\ stripper plates to guarantee that the 
'molded parts remain in the carrier 
)plates during indexing. Four carrier 
(plates, one for each color mold and 
ne each for the cooling and ejecting 
stations, are mounted in an indexing 
pider. These carrier plates contain 
the side wall cavities of the keytops. 
‘The mold sections mounted on the 
moving mold clamp platen contain 
the cavities which form the faces. 


LAME spraying of polyethylene is 

now practical with a spray gun 
and process'* perfected by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., and 
American Agile Corp. Tests have 
shown that continuous coatings can 
be produced which are smooth in ap- 
pearance, uniform in thickness, and 
exceedingly well bonded to the tar- 
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get. All tests have shown that flame- 
sprayed polyethylene has the same 
physical characteristics and resist- 
ance to chemical attack as molded 
or extruded material. 

The adhesion of flame-sprayed 
polyethylene film to metallic surfaces 
depends on the surface of the target 
being clean and uniformly rough- 
ened. After cleaning, the surface 
should be preheated. 

One of thé most important factors 
in flame spraying of polyethylene is 
a dependable and constant powder 
supply. For this reason, powder 
feeders have been developed to 
make possible a uniform flow of the 
air-powder mixture. The powder is 
placed in a funnel-shaped recepta- 
cle which is agitated by an air- 
driven vibrator. The powder parti- 
cles are then carried by air to a 
cloud chamber in the top of the 
powder supply unit. The cloud 
chamber is transparent, permitting 
the operator to observe the air-pow- 
der mixture and correctly adjust the 
jet valve. From the cloud chamber 
the powder and air are drawn by 
suction through a flexible hose to the 


gun which shoots it to the target. 
The thickness of the sprayed poly- 
ethylene coating depends on the 
powder supply, the flame, and the 
hand movement of the gun. It is ad- 
visable to make the spraying passes 
approximately 2 in. wide and, im- 
mediately upon completion of one 
path, to overlap it until the desired 
thickness is reached. Using this tech- 
nique, a coating thickness of '%2 in. 
can be achieved with two passes. By 
carrying out the same procedure the 
coating thickness can be built up to 
lg-in. thickness and more. The heat 
supplied by the flame must be such 
that the powder melts upon striking 
the target and fuses to produce a 
smooth film. On small areas, suffi- 
cient time must be allowed for cool- 
ing to prevent local overheating. 


REINFORCED 
PLASTIC 


OUSINGS produced from Fiber- 
glas mat bonded with a polyester 
resin for photo-electric engraving 
machines are being made by Le 
Conte Plastics Co., Babylon, N.Y. for 
Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
Corp., Jamaica, N.Y.'* Since little if 
any pressure is used during molding 
of these housings and because a 
perfectly smooth surface is required 
on both sides of the finished housing, 
(Continued on p. 150) 
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Special resin pot is used in new tech- 
nique for molding reinforced plastic 
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Ever since Farrel-Birmingham first developed the 

Banbury Mixer over thirty years ago, the design and 

construction of the machine has been continually im- 

proved and its operating efficiency steadily increased. T rd c q = i 5 A [ WAYS 
Improvements in operating techniques and in the 

design of the machine itself have resulted in greater 

uniformity and higher quality of mixes produced. S 0 M ET a | N G N EW 

Better production layouts have practically eliminated 

the manual handling of stock from the compound 


room and to succeeding machines. in Ba n b U ry M ixe r Des ig n 
FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston 
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your new Bulletin 189, “BANBURY MIXERS. 


The complete story of the latest Banbury 
developments is contained in this new 
bulletin. For your free copy, just fill out 
the coupon and drop it in the mail today. 
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MACHINES FOR PLAsTiCs IN Eg) 


—_ with enthusiasm by ever- 
increasing business in 1950, injec- 
tion molders rushed to manufactur- 
ers with more orders for machines 
than in any year since 1946. By the 
end of the year, some machine 
manufacturers were running so far 
behind schedule that they were set- 
ting delivery dates four or five 
months beyond receipt of order. Ac- 
cording to a MoperN PLastICs survey, 
around 690 injection machines of 3- 
oz. or more in size and 181 of less 
than 3-oz. size were delivered to 
customers in the United States in 
1950. This compares with about 350 
in 1949 and almost 1300 in 1946, the 
biggest volume year on record. 

Readers will find considerable 
difference in the 1950 report in Ta- 
ble I when compared with previous 
years’ totals because a complete re- 
capitulation and checkup has been 
made on past years’ surveys. By far 
the greatest difference has been 
created by adjusting the final fig- 
ures so that machines of 2-oz. or 
under would be listed separately. 

About the only 2-oz. machines 
now listed in the yearly total of Ta- 
ble I are those which were in opera- 
tion prior to 1945. It was found im- 
possible to eliminate them from this 
survey. The figure of 1400 machines 
at the end of 1944 is based on a 
government estimate that 1000 ma- 
chines were in service at the be- 
ginning of World War II, plus ap- 
proximately 400 which were added 
during the war years. 

Foreign shipment figures that 
sometimes leaked into the domes- 
tic figure in past years have been 
eliminated, and errors caused by 
overlapping from year to year have 
been corrected. The present total is 
regarded as quite accurate—on the 
conservative rather than the over- 
optimistic side. 


Obsolescence 


No allowance has been made for 
obsolescence. Practically all ma- 
chines ever sold are still in opera- 
tion. Some of them may have 
changed title four or five times, but 
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they are still molding plastics. Some 
manufacturers have even built up a 
sizeable business in furnishing re- 
placement parts. Another reason for 
lack of obsolescence is that, until 
the development of pre-plasticizers 
a year or two ago, there was little 
change in the basic design of injec- 
tion machines. As long as a machine 
held together, the owner had no 
cause to scrap it in favor of a revo- 
lutionary new model. The most rev- 
olutionary thing he could do was 
buy a bigger machine. 

There is another important factor 
that should be considered in any 
enumeration of machines in the in- 
dustry. Several molders have built 
and occasionally still do build their 


own injection machines. The best 


guesses obtainable indicate that 
there may be about 400 such ma- 
chines currently in operation, but 
they are not listed in any of this 
magazine’s compilations. 

The breakdown by size of injec- 


tion machines delivered to the do- 
mestic market in 1950 is given in Ta- 
ble II. Of these machines, about 70 per 
cent were for custom or custom- 
proprietary molders, the balance for 
proprietary molders only. A notice- 
able trend in the industry has been 
the move by more and more custom 
molders toward the addition of 
proprietary items to their line. 

Foreigners obtained at least 108 
injection machines from the United 
States in 1950 in the 4-oz. or over 
size. Only two of them were larger 
than 16 ounces. 


Larger Machines 

The outstanding feature of the 
analysis of machine sizes given in 
Table II is the increasing number of 
large-size machines. In 1947 only 
40 machines were sold of 20-oz. ca- 
pacity or larger; in 1948 the number 
was around 55; in 1950, 140. 

Of the 1000 machines in existence 
in 1941, nearly all were 2-, 4-, or 6- 
oz. capacity. From that time through 
1946 the industry added roughly 
1700 machines, and of this number 
it is doubtful that more than 150 
were 16-oz. or larger. The big por- 
tion were 8-oz.; nearly 1000 of that 
capacity were delivered in 1946. 

These figures are not exact to the 
last digit due to the difficulty of re- 
juvenating reports of other years, 
as mentioned earlier in this article, 
but they are correct enough to in- 
dicate trends. One of the main points 
of interest, however, is that 1950 
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Table 1l—Injection Machines Delivered, By Size, Since 1947 





3-, 4-, 6-oz. 


8-, 10-oz. 12-, 16-oz. 





34 
39 
103 
156 


not included for 1950, due to lack of infermation on exact size. A similar ratio exists in the other years since as: 
the exact size of every machine shipped. AaS GOs Tea 





figure of 91, representing 32-0z. ma- 
chines or larger, of which more than 
one third are 60-oz. or bigger. 

Estimators of total injection ma- 
chine capacity have recently come 
to believe that the industry’s ca- 
pacity can no longer be measured 
by the rated size of a machine in 
ounces. A few years ago the stand- 
ard of measurement was 60 lb. per 
hour for an 8-oz. machine, but since 
the advent of pre-plasticizing 
equipment it has been proved that 
an 8-oz. machine may consume as 
much as 100 lb. of material per hour. 
The exact amount consumed, of 
course, depends upon the item be- 
ing molded. Thus, thin walled boxes 
might be run 20% faster when a pre- 
plasticizer is used. Without a pre- 
plasticizer, it would be impossible to 
heat the material fast enough to flow 
satisfactorily at this increased speed. 
On the other hand, if a thick piece is 
to be molded, the pre-plasticizer does 
not necessarily speed up production 
since a slower cycle is needed in 
order to allow time for the molded 
piece to cool. 


Machine Capacity 

Plasticizing capacity has been de- 
fined as the number of pounds of 
material that can be made workable 
in a given time; injection capacity 
is the maximum weight that can be 
produced in one shot. The latter 
now means little in a machine 
equipped with a pre-plasticizer. 

The big 60- to 200-o0z. machines 
mentioned earlier are examples of 
the inaccuracy of rating machines in 
ounces. So-called 60-o0z. machines 
are now being manufactured that 
can shoot anywhere from 60 to 300 
oz. when a pre-plasticizer is em- 
ployed. The area of the molding is 
determined more by the size of the 
platen plus its available clamping 
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pressure than by the so-called ca- 
pacity of the machine. 

Injection machine manufacturers 
predict that the day is not far dis- 
tant when a majority of all machines 
from 8-oz. and up will be equipped 
with pre-plasticizers—that molders 
who do not have their present ma- 
chines so equipped will be unable 
to compete. They maintain that not 
only are operations speeded up by 
this new method, but that pre-plas- 
ticization produces a far better 
product because it results in super- 
ior heating of the molding material. 

From the above opinions gleaned 
from the industry it seems obvious 
that no one can accurately estimate 
the total capacity of the injection 
machines now in place. One raw 
materials producer made a careful 
survey, counting every machine 
known to be in operation, and con- 
servatively estimated that total 
molding capacity for the industry is 
over one billion pounds a year. And 
that is without allowance for pre- 
plasticization. It would seem that 
the industry is presently far better 
prepared to take care of its me- 
chanical demands than of its raw 
material needs. 


Extrusion Machines 

An accurate estimate of the num- 
ber of extruders delivered and 
which are destined for plastics ex- 
trusion of finished or semi-finished 
goods is always difficult because 
extruders are frequently used for 
various purposes such as rubber or 
asbestos extrusion; plastics com- 
pounding; and by plastics raw 
materials companies in their manu- 
facturing processes. Then, too, many 
machines are used partly for plas- 
tics and partly for other materials. 

From the figures submitted to this 
magazine by the various manufac- 


turers, and estimates made by ex- 
perienced men in the industry, our 
tabulation shows approximately 290 
machines delivered in 1950 that 
were intended primarily for plastics 
products. This includes wire coaters, 
saran monofilament extruders, and 
machines intended for coating poly- 
ethylene on paper. The total figure © 
of 2205 now includes no 1-in. ma- 
chines and only a small number of 
large machines sold in previous 
years that are used for compound- 
ing and manufacture of plastics 
molding materials. It is also predi- 
cated on an estimated base figure of 
650 extruders at the end of 1944." 
The sizes of the approximately 3 
290 machines delivered in 19507 
varied from 1%4-in. bore to 6 inches. 
No 8-in. machines are included, al-/ 
though several were reported, but ™ 
are assumed to be in use as com-7~ 
pounders. There were 13 6-in. ma-~ 
chines reported as delivered in —_ 
which are intended for use in ex-~ 
truded polyethylene film; for coat-~ 
ing polyethylene on paper; and for ~ 
compounding. There were about 170 
machines in the 2- to 3%4-in. size; 
around 40 in the 4%-in. size (a good 
increase from other years); and the 
balance were 1%4- and 144-in. sizes. 
Over 130 extruders were exported. 
The amount of plastics material 
consumed per hour by an extruder 
varies considerably according to the 
job at hand, but, according to reli- 
able estimators, a conservative av- 
erage for material with a specific 
gravity of 1 is as follows: 
Plastics consumed 
per hour—pounds 
1% 10 to 20 
1% ; 15 to 25 
2 40 to 50 
242 70 to 80 
3% 100 to 130 
4% 200 to 250 


Size of extruder 
—inches 





Yes—it is often a matter of life and death 
for a product, too, to operate without a 
specialist. 

That is why Marblette, the organization, 
has gathered together a brilliant group of 
specialists in plastics; that is why Mar- 
blette, the plant, has slowly built up the 
special machinery necessary to give you 
the special formulation in each liquid phe- 


nolic resin we produce that matches your 
special production requirements, yourspe- 
cial market problems. 

Marblette’s liquid phenolic resins are the 
thermosetting plastics which can be set 
either by heat or at room temperature; 
they are weather-proof, solvent-proof, 
fungi-proof; resistant to abrasion, heat 
and temperature. 


Resins for foundry match- 
plates or patterns 

Heat and acid resistant resins 

Bristle setting cement 
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Bonding resins 

Low pressure 
laminating resins Metal coating 

Laminating varnish Insulating varnish 


Wood coating 
Plastic cements 


37-21 Thirtieth Street « 
CHICAGO + LOSANGELES - TORONTO » HAVANA 


Let Marblette’s 20 years’ experience help 
you in solving your liquid phenolic resin 
needs—in drums or tank car quantities. 
Our plant and offices are strategically lo- 
cated to serve you promptly anywhere in 
the United States. Write “‘Marblette Engi- 
neering” to create for you the special phe- 
nolic resin best suited to your special 


Long Island City,N.Y. * ST 4-8100 
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TECHNICAL SECTION: Dr. Gordon M. Kline, Technical Editor 


THE YEAR i) IN REVIEW 


A DEFENSE economy and scarcities 
of raw materials are again faced 
by the plastics industry as the con- 
clusion of the first year of the new 
decade finds the history of the forties 
being repeated. An analysis of the 
current situation indicates the likeli- 
hood of a cutback in certain con- 
sumer products (1).' 

The bottleneck in further expan- 
sion of plastics output, particularly 
of nylon, phenolic, and styrene resins, 
is the limited supply of benzene avail- 
able from coke ovens; this was pointed 
out nearly four years ago in this 
magazine and has been reemphasized 
in several reviews published recently 
(2-5). Two U.S. plants (Pan Ameri- 
can and Shell) late in 1949 started 
producing synthetic benzene from 
petroleum at an annual rate of 10 
million gallons. It appears likely that 
these are the forerunners of other 
such plants which will put the plas- 
tics industry in the same independent 
position with respect to benzene from 
coal tar that it now enjoys with re- 
spect to synthetic versus natural 
phenol. Hydrogenation of bitumi- 
nous coal, now under study in pilot 
plants by the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
and Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., 
is another potential contributor to the 
more than 200 million gallons of ben- 
zene that will be needed annually. 


Materials 

Improvement in established types 
of plastics by modification of chemi- 
cal composition or compounding for- 
mulation rather than the introduction 
of new types of resins was the rule 
during 1950, just as it was during the 

* Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


1 Numbers in parentheses link to “References 
starting on page 108 
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defense period 10 years earlier. As 
noted at the Fourth National Plastics 
Exposition in Chicago (6) and in the 
Plastiscope throughout the year, these 
improved materials are to be found 
in the whole gamut of the industry. 
The record of this progress will be 
presented in this review. 

Ethylene Polymers—The new poly- 
ethylene plants that came into pro- 
duction in 1949 to boost the available 
capacity for this material to 55 million 
lb. provide a favorable supply picture 
for this essential defense material 
(7). Production of this polymer in 
this country was started only during 
World War II to supply a flexible in- 
sulating material for electrical equip- 


Versatile polyethylene squeeze bottles 
have become popular packaging medium 


ment operating in the high-frequency 
field. However, the rapidly growing 
civilian markets for this newcomef 
are likely to be pinched somewhat 
during the coming year. 

The polyethylene squeeze bottle 
has been accepted for packaging 
spray, pharmaceutical, and facial 
preparations because of its non- 
breakability, light weight, and self- 
dispensing features which offset its 
higher cost compared to glass (8-11). 
Liners for steel and fiber shipping 
containers are being made of ex# 
truded polyethylene film, which pros 
vides a chemically resistant and inert 
packaging material, saves on shipping ~ 
costs, and eliminates cleaning * 
drums (12-14). The film also is find 
ing many other applications in thé 
packaging (15-19) and chemical (204 
22) industries. There has been a rep 
expansion in the commercial use 
polyethylene as a coating on paper 
for heavy-duty industrial bags. The 
coatings are smooth, waterproof, 
chemically inert, and greatly increase 
the bursting and tearing strength of 
the bags (23, 24). Recent initiation of 
production of extruded polyethylene 
monofilaments for the textile in- 
dustry offers promise of opening up 
other large volume markets for this 
polymer (25). 

This progress in the utilization of 
polyethylene has been accompanied 
by increasing attention to improve- 
ment in the processing (26, 27) and 
properties (28-30) of this plastic. The 
effects of molecular weight (31), 
inorganic fillers (32), and blends with 
polyisobutylene (33) on the perform- 
ance characteristics of polyethylene 
compositions were analyzed. 

Fluorocarbon Polymers—These 
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by a special technique have been 


found to give much longer service—thus reducing shut-down time and upkeep 


World War II products are also of 
significant interest at this time for 
electronic and chemical applications 
requiring inertness, high temperature 
resistance, and stable electrical prop- 
erties (34-36). Polytetrafluoroethy- 
lene is molded by a special technique 
resembling that used with powdered 
metals (37). Gaskets and packings 
are giving impressively long service 
under the most difficult chemical con- 
ditions, outlasting former materials 
in ratios as high as 300 to 1 and there- 
by sharply reducing maintenance 
labor and shutdown time (38, 39). 
The resin has become available in 
the form of suspensoids, which ex- 
tends its utility into new fields. Coat- 
ings applied by dipping or flowing on 
metals, ceramics, glass, etc., are dried 
and then heated to fuse the solid 
particles together. In the form of 
wrapping tape, molded shapes, and 
coatings deposited from suspensoid, 
polytetrafluoroethylene provides 
non-adherent surfaces for bakery 
and confectionery machines, drum 
dryers, heat-sealing devices, and the 
hoppers, guides, and other compo- 
nents of packaging machines (40). 
Polymonochlorotrifluoroethylene 
can be plasticized with lower molecu- 
lar weight components and still re- 
tain the desirable properties of the 
high polymer with respect to chemi- 
cal resistance, flexibility, and tough- 
ness. The plasticized compositions can 
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be fabricated at temperatures rang- 
ing from 440 to 550° F. (41). Disper- 
sions are available for application to 
materials and equipment by spray, 
dip, or brush; each coat of dispersion 
must be fused at temperatures of 437 
to 650° F. for 2 to 5 min., depend- 
ing on the particular formulation em- 
ployed. This polymer has been used 
for extrusion of sheets, tubes from % 
to 2 in. in outside diameter, rods from 
14 to 1% in. in diameter, and con- 
tinuous monofilaments for use in 
fabrics which require the corrosion 
resistance of this polymer; injection 
molding of transformer terminals and 
electronic tube bases; and compres- 
sion molding of “O” rings, pump dia- 
phragms, valve seats, and multihead 
terminals (42, 43). The material is not 
dissolved by any reagent at ordinary 
temperature. However, certain rea- 
gents, notably amines, chloro and 
chlorofluoro compounds, _ esters, 
ethers, and chlorine, are absorbed, 
and this absorption is increased by 
elevation of the temperature (44, 45). 

Nylon Polymers—The use of this 
plastic for molding gears, cams, bear- 
ings, and other machinery parts 
where toughness and abrasion resis- 
tance are important, is a new de- 
velopment since World War II. The 
part which it will take in providing 
such items for military equipment is 
therefore yet to be determined. The 
experience and research that has lead 


to their adoption in business ma- 
chines, food mixers, speedometers, 
textile machinery, aircraft rotor 
transmissions, temperature control 
equipment, washing machines, and 
door locks, should provide the basis 
for obtaining proper design and per- 
formance in this new field. In addi- 
tion to reports on applications of 
nylon resins (46-49), new informa- 
tion was published on their chemistry 
(50) and properties (51). 
Phenolics—This oldest member of 
the synthetic resin group is in a posi- 
tion to make important contributions 
to the defense program, having ex- 
panded its production approximately 
fourfold during the period 1940-1950. 
Two new applications of phenolic 
resins offer great promise for further 
increases in their consumption. One 
of these is their use as a binder to 
the extent of 6 to 10% by weight with 
sand to produce molds for casting 
metal parts in foundries. The phenol- 
ic-sand mold results in improved 
quality of castings, reduction in 
manual labor and floor space re- 
quired, lower cost, and improved 
working conditions in the foundry 
(52, 53). The other new market is in 
resin-sawdust products in which ap- 
proximately 7% of phenolic resin 
serves as the binder. Molded panels 
4 ft. square are used in the produc- 
tion of doors, drawer bottoms, cabinet 
ends and backs, and various furniture 
items (54-56). New developments in 
phenolic casting resins are of interest 
for defense tooling and chemical plant 
equipment (57). Phenolic plastics 
containing chopped nylon yarn were 
reported to have good electrical prop- 
erties and dimensional stability under 
wet conditions (58). The properties 
of a variety of phenol-aldehyde resins 
were described (59, 60). 
Polyesters—The potentialities of 
these resins for use with glass fiber 
reinforcement in the production of 
machine housings, boats, lockers, and 
other parts requiring a high degree of 
toughness are well known (61-63). 
They should have many applications 
in the defense program, particularly 
where toughness, lightness in weight, 
and relatively small numbers of fairly 
large parts are needed. In addition, 
they may be able to establish them- 
selves in markets opening up as a re- 
sult of shortages of various metals for 
civilian items. Mineral-filled com- 
pounds made with these resins are 
used to mold electrical capacitors, 
resistors, terminal blocks, tube bases 
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paper-base processing materials with scientifically controlled 
chemical and physical properties, high quality standards and 
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Our technicians and our facilities are at your service. We 
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Products molded of sawdust with a binder of about 7% phenolic resin open new markets to this plastic. Left: Resin-sawdust batch on 


way to loading unit. Right: Aluminum pans, filled with mixture, are put in loader at press. Five pans are handled in each molding cycle 


and sockets, and motor control de- 
vices on very fast cycles (64). The 
polyesters are also useful as insula- 
tion for generator coils (66). 

Silicone Polymers—The availabil- 
ity of these superior heat-resistant 
electrical insulating materials marks 
another advance over our position in 
the defense program of 10 years ago. 
Silicone rubber of improved tensile 
strength and elongation (67-69), 
glass-fiber-filled molding compound 
of high strength and heat resistance, 
and new resins for laminates (70) 
and coatings (71, 72) are among the 
recent developments in this field of 
semiorganic polymers (73). 

Styrene Polymers and Copolymers 
—Now one of the most important 
members of the thermoplastic group 
of resins, polystyrene owes its rapid 
growth during the postwar period to 
the 400 million-lb. plant capacity for 
styrene production built during 
World War II for the synthetic rub- 
ber program. Temporarily its further 
growth is threatened by the needs of 
the national defense program for sty- 
rene in the reopened GR-S plants. 
However, it is to be expected that 
polystyrene and more particularly 
the tough materials prepared from 
the styrene-butadiene copolymers of 
high-styrene content (74, 75) will 
find many significant uses in military 
equipment. 

Recent 


in polystyrene 


progress 
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molding materials has been marked 
by the introduction of lubricants, ex- 
tension of the color range, and im- 
provement in heat resistance through 
reduction in monomer and low mo- 
lecular weight polymer content. The 
better flow properties and improved 
molding techniques have made possi- 
ble such large moldings as the 34-oz. 
refrigerator hydrator, 59-oz. televi- 
sion lens, and 150-oz. aircraft battery 
case (76, 77). Two copolymer resins 
which reinforce natural and synthetic 
rubber stocks are made by copoly- 
merizing styrene with only enough 
butadiene to give them compatibility 
with rubber (78). Evaluation of ex- 
perimental styrenated alkyds in clear 
films and in white enamels indicated 
that they have superior drying time 
and chemical resistance to conven- 
tional phthalic alkyds. It appears cer- 
tain that styrenated alkyds will play 
an important role in the surface coat- 
ing industry from both economic and 
performance considerations (79, 80). 
Among the new styrene polymers 
and copolymers described were for- 
mylstyrenes (81), o-acetoxystyrene 
(82), o-hydroxystyrene (82), and the 
copolymer of styrene with divinyltet- 
rachlorobenzene (83). Other investi- 
gators studied styrene polymerization 
under various conditions (84, 85). 
Vinyl Polymers and Copolymers— 
These materials served in many 
significant capacities in military 








equipment during World War II and 
are presently available in far greater 
quantities and types for the new de- 
fense program. The development of 
dispersion resins of this type which 
could be used in combination with 
plasticizers and inexpensive thinners 
was recognized in the 1949 Hyatt 
award to George M. Powell, III (86). 
Formulations for plastisols (87) and 
organosols (88) were published. Di- 
basic lead phosphite was shown to be 
a suitable stabilizer for viny] plastics 
containing chloroparaffins to impart 
improved flame resistance (89). 
Other reports dealt with the proper- 
ties and applications of rigid poly- 
vinyl chloride products (90), film and 
sheeting (91-93), molded elastomeric 
vinyls (94, 95), and plasticizer-free 
films and coated papers prepared 
from viny] latices (96). 

Polymers of vinylpyridene (97), 
vinyl sulfonates (98-100), and vinyli- 
dene cyanide (101), and copolymers 
of vinyl monomers with maleic anhy- 
dride (102, 103) and allylidene diace- 
tate (104) were described. Another 
report contained information on the 
preparation of polyvinyl acetate and 
other polyviny] esters of organic acids 
(105). Ionic polymerization (106) and 
intramolecular condensation (107) 
of some vinyl compounds were in- 
vestigated. 

Cellulosics—Plastics of this type 
performed many useful jobs during 
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This month the country's 55,000 big-volume 
retailers of plastics products will get the first 
issue of PLASTICS MERCHANDISING. 


The new magazine's job —to show these 
55,000 buyers how their retail sales can be 
increased by stocking and promoting more 
plastics products. In its pages they'll learn 
what plastics items are available, how they 
should be sold at the counter, how best dis- 
played, how best advertised 


Each monthly issue will carry this kind of 
helpful editorial information plus the adver- 
tisements of plastics manufacturers interested 
in finding more customers for the products 
they make. 


Perhaps the 55,000 readers of PLASTICS 
MERCHANDISING are your best customers 
and prospects, too. Why not write today for 
a sample copy and full details 


PLASTICS MERCHANDISING 


A Breskin Publication 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 
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World War II for the Quartermaster, 
Ordnance, and Chemical Corps. They 
also served for the production of 
many civilian items when the supply 
situation tightened on other types of 
plastics. It is expected that the de- 
mand for acetate, butyrate, nitrate, 
and ethyl cellulose plastics during 
the current defense program will 
lead to a production record in excess 
of the 133 million-Ib. figure estab- 
lished in 1946. New uses for ethyl 
cellulose (108) and hydroxyethyl 
cellulose (109) were described in the 
1950 literature. Analytical and chemi- 
cal structure studies were made on 
cellulose acetate (110-112) and sodi- 
um carboxymethyl cellulose (113). 
The preparation and properties of 
cellulose phosphates (114, 115) and 
pyridinium salts of cellulose acetate- 
chloroacetate (116) were the subjects 
of reports. 

Laminates and Sandwich Materials 
—In addition to the well established 
use of fabric and paper base laminates 
in military electrical equipment, the 
newer low pressure laminates and 
sandwich construction materials 
made with honeycomb or foam cores 
should find important applications in 
the defense program. These products 
combine high strength with ready 
fabrication and transportability. The 
*growing importance of sandwich ma- 
terials was emphasized in a series of 
reports dealing with their testing, 
evaluation, and use (117-123). The 
demand for polystyrene foamed plas- 
tic in display and packaging items ex- 
ceeds the present production capac- 


Better flow and improved molding of 
styrene make large T.V. lenses possible 


Courtesy The Dow Chemical Co. 
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ity. Expansion of its markets into the 
low temperature insulation, sandwich 
construction, and flotation fields as 
well as the devolopment of similar 
outlets for phenolic, vinyl, urea, cel- 
lulose acetate, polyurethane, and 
other plastic foams, are still to come 
(124, 125). Paper base laminates and 
honeycomb are finding extensive new 
uses in building construction (126, 
127) and decorative items (128, 129). 
The properties of laminates made 
with various fabrics and resins were 
reported (130-132). 

Other Polymers—Acrylonitrile is 
becoming of increasing significance in 
the production of polymers, either 
alone or copolymerized with vinyl 
chloride or styrene. The most promis- 
ing outlet at present is in synthetic 
fibers (orlon and dynel). The syn- 
thetic elastomer made with acryloni- 
trile and butadiene also serves as a 
plasticizer for polyvinyl chloride 
(133). Synthesis of methyl methacry- 
late from isobutylene via methallyl 
alcohol was reported to give good 
yields (134). The preparation and 
properties of various acrylic polymers 
were described (135-138). 

The new epoxy resins, which were 
discussed in some detail in last year’s 
review, have recorded further ad- 
vances as bonding, casting, and coat- 
ing materials (139-141). The electri- 
cal properties of polyethylene tere- 
phthalate, which is the base of a new 
type of synthetic fiber (Terylene and 
Fiber V), were reported (142). Other 
papers dealt with melamine (143) 
and aniline (144) resins, phosphoni- 
trile derivatives of phenols and sub- 
stituted amides (145), acetylenic de- 
rivatives of polyesters and polyure- 
thanes (146), and polysulfides (147, 
148). Polymerization of styrene (149- 
153), methyl methacrylate (154, 155), 
vinyl acetate (156, 157), isopropenyl 
acetate (158), isobutylene (159), and 
pinene (160), reaction mechanisms 
(161-164) and theory (165-167), and 
techniques and equipment (168, 169) 
were the subjects of other reports. 

Reports on plastics derived from 
naturally occurring polymeric ma- 
terials covered casein (170), zein 
fibers (171), cold-molded bituminous 
compositions (172), allyl starch (173), 
rosin esters (174), chlorinated rubber 
(175), and rubber hydrochloride 
(176, 177). 

Plasticizers and Other Additives— 
The search for improved plasticizers 
(178, 179) was continued with in- 
vestigations of diphosphates (180), 


dialkyl tetrachlorophthalates (181), 
lactates (182, 183), and oxaglycol 
esters (184). Methods for evaluating 
the effectiveness of plasticizers in re- 
ducing the melt viscosity, modulus, 
and flex temperature in vinylidene 
chloride copolymers were described 
(185). Lists of stable colorants for 
plastic molding compounds (186) and 
stabilizers for vinyl chloride polymers 
(187) were published. 7-Hydroxy-4- 
methyl coumarin was recommended 
for addition to cellulosics, polysty- 
rene, and melamine plastics to pro- 
vide protection against deterioration 
by ultraviolet light (188). Accumu- 
lation of electrostatic charges on plas- 
tics can be prevented by application 
of a recently developed coating ma- 
terial (189). 


Processing 

There was continued activity on 
all fronts in the development of im- 
proved techniques and equipment for 
molding, casting, fabricating, and fin- 
ishing plastics. It is difficult to single 
out any particular advance for special 
mention, but among the outstanding 
contributions were those pertaining 
to slush casting (190, 191), larger 
moldings in both thermosetting (192) 
and thermoplastic (193) materials, 
improved production methods in low 
pressure laminating (61-63, 194), 
blow-molding (8) and _ injection 
molding (9, 10) of squeeze bottles, 
and basic investigations of the injec- 
tion molding process (195, 196). These 
will be discussed further under the 
appropriate subheadings to be found 
in this section. 

Compression Molding—Last year 
mention was made of a 35-lb. one- 
piece phenolic television console be- 
ing turned out in a 2000-ton press at 
the rate of 10 cabinets per hour. The 
latest practice is to mold two 41-lb. 
consoles at a time in a 2500-ton press 
using 2200-tons pressure at the rate 
of 20 cabinets per hour. This has been 
made possible by a combination of 
fast-action presses, high-frequency 
preheating, and a special long-draw 
molding compound (192). Other de- 
velopments in this field included the 
compression molding of strain-free 
sheets of thermoplastics 36 in. square 
and 1 in. thick in multi-platen 
presses (197) and production of axial 
plunger pumps for self-contained 
operation of all types of hydraulic 
molding presses (198). The relative 
merits of fully automatic compression 
molding versus transfer molding for 
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and we're doing even better in 19 5\! 


UR researchers and engineers did a great 
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Crosshead extrusion made possible such 
end products as these two-color strips 


various types of molded parts were 
analyzed (199). Two reviews covered 
molding equipment and techniques 
(200, 201). 

Injection Molding—The manufac- 
turers of refrigerators, automobiles, 
television sets, display items, and 
toilet seats are contributing to a de- 
mand for larger injection molded 
pieces. A recent survey indicated that 
60 some plants are now equipped with 
32- or 48-oz. presses and that 30 
presses of 60- to 80-o0z. capacity, two 
in the 120-oz. range, and one of 200- 
oz. capacity are on order or in pro- 
duction (193). With such large parts 
annealing to alleviate stresses be- 
comes increasingly important; meth- 
ods were described for the detection 
of stresses and for heating the molded 
part in an air or water bath or by 
infra-red radiation to remove them 
(202). Of even greater significance 
for the improvement in performance 
of injection molded parts were basic 
studies of the injection molding proc- 
ess (195, 196) and the mechanical 
behavior of hot plastics (203-204). 
Developments in injection machines 
(205-206), pin-point gating of molds 
(207-209), automatic production of 
two-color parts (210), and molding 
problems and techniques (211, 212) 
were discussed by other authors. 

Extrusion Molding—Continued 
emphasis on new designs in extrusion 
machinery (213, 214) and adoption 
of modified techniques marked this 
branch of the industry during 1950. 
The latter included a process for ex- 
trusion of thermoplastics over wood 
for applications where splintering and 
scratching present problems (215). 
Extrusion-blowing of polyethylene 
squeeze bottles underwent further 
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expansion as this type of container 
gained acceptance in many packaging 
markets (8, 216). The extrusion of 
nylon (217) and of thermosetting ma- 
terials (218) and special problems in 
extrusion molding (219-221) were 
taken up by various authors. 

Slush Molding and Casting—Pro- 
cedures for slush molding of dolls, 
display pieces, statuettes, lamp bases, 
and the like from cellulose acetate 
solutions (190) and vinyl plastisols 
(191) were described. Low mold costs 
and simple equipment adapt this type 
of molding for the production of 
models and test parts for market 
analysis. Casting materials for pres- 
ervation of specimens (222-224), pot- 
ting of electrical components (225), 
and industrial tooling (57) were also 
discussed. 

Laminating and Calendering—The 
low pressure laminating division of 
the industry recorded promising ad- 
vances in techniques (194, 226), tool- 
ing (227), and applications (61-63, 
228, 229). Trends in processes and 
equipment for coating paper and 
fabric (230, 231) and manufacturing 
film and sheeting (232-234) were re- 
viewed. These calendering operations 
used approximately 175 million lb. of 
vinyl plastics during 1949 and ran 
this up to about 250 million Ib. in 
1950. 

Fabricating and Finishing—Hot gas 
welding of thermoplastic sheets, rods, 
and tubes has become an impor- 
tant technique for the fabrication of 
corrosion-resistant equipment for 
chemical plants, food processors, 
breweries, laundries, and related in- 
dustries (235, 236). Unusual and in- 
dividual designs are embossed on 
vinyl sheeting by rolls which apply 
a pattern of lines that pick up and 
reflect light at different angles to 
give the appearance of depth and 
shading (237). A dry colorant blend- 
ing process permits the molder to ob- 
tain a variety of bright colors with 
simple tumbling equipment at low 
cost (238). Procedures and dyes for 
surface coloring of plastic products 
were reported (239). A plant layout 
for high vacuum metallizing of plas- 
tics was described; production ex- 
perience has shown this method to 
be more advantageous than silver 
reduction or electroplating (240). 
Improved finishing techniques in- 
cluded multi-hole drilling with 
standard equipment (241), removal 
of flash from nylon parts by tumbling 
(242) and from thermosetting parts 


by a combination of tumbling and 
air-blasting with crushed apricot pits 
(243, 244), and solvent-cleaning of 
molded pieces (245). 

Design, Molds, and Heating Prob- 
lems—The design (246) and dimen- 
sional tolerances (247) of commercial 
moldings and the standardization of 
round (248) and cylindrical (249) 
molds were discussed. Problems in- 
volved in fluid (250), radiant (251), 
and electrical (252) heating of molds 
and presses and in controlling tem- 
peratures (253) were reviewed. 


Applications 

The year-end outlook was for di- 
version of an increasing proportion 
of the supply of plastics to military 
end uses. Portents of this trend were 
seen in reports published at intervals 
during 1950 (1, 254, 255). A review of 
developments in plastics during 1940- 
1949, which includes a discussion of 
the impact of war on the industry and 
a description of some of the major 
applications of plastics in military 
matériel, is very pertinent to this 
situation (256). 

Adhesives—This market now con- 
sumes approximately 100 million lb. 
of synthetic resins annually. Among 
the applications discussed in recent 
literature were film and foil lamina- 
tions for the packaging trade (257), 
pressure-sensitive tapes (258), and 
acoustical tile cements (259). The 
addition of polyisocyanates to rub- 
bers improved adhesion to fabrics, 
metals, and plastics (260). Investiga- 
tions of the fundamentals of adhesion 
(261, 262) and the development of 
equipment for measuring adhesion 
(263) and gelation time of urea ad- 
hesives (264) contributed to the ad- 
vancement of the technology of this 
industry. 

Building—Progress was reported in 
the use of plastic laminates as ele- 
ments in building construction (265, 
266). Acrylic glazing has been in- 
stalled in additional public and in- 
dustrial buildings to continue a trend 
attributable to lower maintenance 
costs (267). Wall tiles of polystyrene 
(268) or vinyl-covered insulating 
board (269) and polystyrene parti- 
tion blocks (270) are available for 
interior decorating and construction 
work. Addition of polyvinyl acetate to 
concrete mix increases the flexibility 
of the product and adhesion to the 
base floor (271). Screening (272), 
floor mats (273), flexible table-top 
coverings (274), and drapes and 
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shades (275) represent other outlets 
for plastics in the home. 

Chemical—Saran pipes are used to 
carry electroplating and photographic 
solutions, as intake pipe for seawater, 
in rayon processing and petroleum 
cracking plants, and as electrical con- 
duit in highly corrosive atmospheres. 
Polyethylene pipes are especially 
suited for food processing and bev- 
erage plants, in chlorine-carrying 
equipment in bleach manufacturing 
factories, in pharmaceutical plants, 
and in mines. Cellulose acetate buty- 
rate pipe has been used successfully 
in rural water systems in soil that 
causes metal pipe to corrode in two 
years and in oil wells to drain off 
salt water from crude oil deposits. 
Piping made of polyester resin and 
glass cloth has the highest hydro- 
static bursting strength of any known 
material; developed for use on naval 
vessels, it is now ready for commer- 
cial markets. Development work is 
also under way with piping extruded 
of ethylcellulose, styrene copolymers, 
and other plastics (276). 

Vinyl plastic hose in the plant of 
General Motors of Canada has saved 
space because its smooth interior 
finish permits faster delivery of liq- 
uids and, therefore, allows use of pro- 
portionally smaller hose; its light 
weight, imperviousness to oil, and 
wear resistance are also factors in 
its selection in place of rubber hose 
(277). 

A noteworthy report dealt with the 
susceptibility of plastics to contami- 
nation with radioactive compounds 
and their subsequent ease of decon- 
tamination (278). Special uses of 


plastics in the plating (279), paper 
(280), food (281), and leather (282) 
industries were reported. Several re- 
views covering the use of plastics as 
materials of construction for the 
chemical industry were published 
(283-286). Specific applications de- 
scribed were a blender (287), appli- 
cator brushes (288), and a pail for 
handling corrosive chemicals (289). 
Ion exchange resins continued to 
take on new industrial jobs in such 
operations as water softening and 
purification; production of drugs, 
sugar, and various food products; re- 
covery of metals; and separation of 
rare earth elements (290-292). 

Coatings—The protective coating 
industry now consumes more than 
400 million lb. of synthetic resins an- 
nually; this market can be expected 
to continue to enlarge as the raw ma- 
terial situation improves, and ex- 
perience in their formulation and 
application accumulates. Emulsions 
of thermoplastics and rubbers provide 
economies in coating operations 
(293). Electrical insulating varnishes 
(294), antifouling paints (295, 296), 
strippable coatings (297, 298), and 
wrinkle finishes (299) received spe- 
cial attention. New information was 
published on film-forming bases, in- 
cluding vinyls (300), silicones (71, 
72), phenolics (301), petroleum hy- 
drocarbons (302), and reaction prod- 
ucts of resins and drying oils (303, 
304), and on flameproofing agents 
(305) and fungicides (306) for in- 
corporation in protective coatings. 
Testing procedures and properties of 
organic coatings were recorded in 
other contributions (307-311). 


Courtesy The Landers Corp 


Vast quantities of vinyl were 

d by lendering 
operations during the past 
year. Here, a sheet of 
coated fabric is avtomati- 
cally weighed as it comes 
off calender to assure even 
distribution of coating com- 
pound. Rollers at lower left 
are connected by delicate 
mechanism to weighing 
located over rolls 





scales 


Electrical and Radio—Use of 
molded phenolic ducts for industrial 
wiring is a proved means of con- 
serving copper and steel for defense 
purposes (312). Vinyl, styrene, and 
ethylene plastics are being used in 
high-voltage and coaxial cables to 
provide better performance and 
lower cost than other insulating ma- 
terials (313-315). The mushrooming 
home appliance business (316, 317) is 
utilizing steadily increasing amounts 
of plastics in washing machines, vac- 
uum cleaners (318), refrigerators 
(319-321), air-conditioning units, 
and kitchen equipment. The radio, 
television, and phonograph industries 
employ plastics in the manufacture 
of cabinets, speakers, control knobs, 
lenses, and records (322-325). More 
than 4 million Ib. of plastics annually 
go into housings, handsets, and mis- 
cellaneous parts for telephones, of 
which there are now more than 40 
million sets in this country (326). 
Research on the development of di- 
electric materials and results of an 
analysis of their properties were re- 
ported (327,328). 

Medical—Recent advances in the 
utilization of plastics in surgery and 
in medical equipment were reviewed 
(329-333). These materials have also 
proved to be useful in the construc- 
tion of anatomical and skeletal models 
as visual aids in medical instruction 
(334, 335). The dental profession is 
supporting further research on plas- 
tic materials and processing tech- 
niques which related to their field 
(336). 

Transportation—The amount of 
plastic used per car in the 5 million 
automobiles made in 1949 averaged 
about 14 pounds (337-339). As al- 
locations of metals for defense pur- 
poses tighten the supply situation for 
metals, it is likely that there will be 
a further increase in the consump- 
tion of plastics in the automotive in- 
dustry. The boat industry has per- 
fected processes for molding boats 
from glass fabric and polyesters 
(340-342). One recently marketed 
cabin cruiser is 24 ft. in length with 
an 8%4-ft. beam; the gasoline and 
water tanks, ice box, and sink are 
also molded in place. Painting and 
caulking are not required for main- 
tenance of these boats. Inflatable row 
boats made of electronically sealed 
vinyl film have taken over a market 
formerly dominated by rubber; port- 
able wading and swimming pools are 
also made of the same material (343, 
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In the manufacture of plastisols for coating and 
low-pressure molding operations, compounders 
have long known the value of di-2-ethylhexyl 
phthalate as a primary plasticizer. Dispersions 
of vinyl resins in this plasticizer possess good 
storage stability, and are of moderately low 
viscosity. The coatings and molded articles 
produced from them exhibit good physical 

and performance characteristics. 
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an «ven more efficient dispersant “‘ELASTEX”’ 
10-P Plasticizer. 

Plastisols prepared with this high quality 
primary plasticizer possess lower viscosity and 
better storage stability than do those 
compounded with equivalent amounts of 
di-2-ethylhexyl phthalate. At the same time, 
the fused products exhibit improved physical 
properties, and are subject to less volatile loss. 

If you manufacture plastisols for spread 
coating, molding, or casting, the superior 
performance of Barrett ““ELASTEX”’ 10-P 
Plasticizer is well worth investigating. 


NOTE: Technical advice on the use of BARRETT 
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assistance of Barrett representatives. Why not 
put your problem up to us? Phone,wire or write. 
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344). Resorcinol adhesives and phe- 
nolic-paper laminates are employed 
in the fabrication of a freight car 
designed for shipment knocked down 
for assembly at a distant point, such 
as at an overseas military base (345). 
Tie pads made of vinyl resin and 
abaca fiber are used between wooden 
ties and steel plates attached to the 
rails to absorb the shock and destruc- 
tive abrasion of heavy rail traffic. 
The manufacturer states that the 
vinyl pads have reduced tie replace- 
ment 30 to 35% and afforded other 
economies in track maintenance, thus 
opening up the huge market repre- 
sented by the more than one billion 
railway ties installed in this country 
(346). 

Miscellaneous—Natural fibers, rub- 
ber, and leather are being replaced 
in clothing and accessories by plastics 
(347-350). The percentage of civilian 
shoes made in this country with syn- 
thetic soles was 43.5 in 1949, com- 
pared with 26.6 in 1939 and 5.7 in 
1926 (351). Significant new uses for 
plastics have been developed in road 
building (352), paper making (353), 
printing (354), cartography (355, 
356), preparation of engineering 
drawings (357), and manufacture of 
safety motion picture film (358). 
Other noteworthy applications of 
plastics described during the year 
included batteries (359), bristles 
(360), cameras (361, 362), chairs 
(363), helmets (364, 365), luggage 
(366), models (367), navigational 
aids (368), packaging (369-373), 
parachute harness (374), signs (375- 
377), skis (378), sun glasses (379), 
tableware (380), and upholstery 
(381, 382). 


Properties, Testing, Specifications 

The literature of 1950 contains 
many reports of investigations of the 
fundamental physical and chemical 
properties of high polymers. In the 
field of mechanical properties, these 
included studies of tensile strength 
(383-386), creep (387, 388), and dy- 
namic elastic behavior (389-396). 
The properties of polystyrene (397, 
398), polyethylene (399, 400), lami- 
nates (401), cap liners (402), and air- 
craft structural materials (403) were 
the subject of special reports. Other 
authors dealt with test procedures 
and equipment (404-407). 

Thermal properties investigated 
included second-order transitions 
(408-411), thermal conductivity 
(412), softening temperatures (413, 
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Railways use pads of abaca fiber and 
vinyl! resin to protect wooden ties 


414), ignition characteristics (415), 
thermal stability (416-418), and 
heats of combustion (419, 420) and 
polymerization (421). Various opti- 
cal techniques for evaluating the 
crystallinity, molecular weight, com- 
position, and other characteristics of 
plastics were described (422-429). 
Some outstanding contributions were 
made to our knowledge of the elec- 
trical properties (430-433), chemical 
resistance (434-436), permeability 
to gases and liquids (437-443), and 
permanence properties of plastics 
under various service conditions 
(444-449). 

Analytical methods were reported 
for cellulose derivatives (450), or- 
ganic coatings (451), rubbers (452), 
resins in leather finishes (453), and 
determination of various groups and 
components in resins and rubbers 
(454-458). 

Numerous studies were conducted 
on the effect of type and amount of 
plasticizer on the properties of poly- 
vinyl chloride plastics (459-464). A 
significant increase occurred in the 
literature on the properties of poly- 
mer-solvent systems and interpreta- 
tion of the data thus obtained in 
terms of molecular structure and 
mechanical properties (465-477); 
light-scattering measurements (478- 
483), viscometry (484-488), and frac- 
tionation (489-491) were among the 
techniques employed in these inves- 
tigations. The results, of pyrolysis 
studies of various polymers were re- 
viewed (492). 

Committee D-20 on Plastics of the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 


terials adopted a method of test for 
luminous reflectance and transmis- 
sion characteristics and color of plas- 
tic materials (D 791-50T) and a 
recommended practice for injection 
molding of specimens of thermoplas- 
tic materials (D 1130-50T). Specifi- 
cations for melamine-formaldehyde 
molding compounds (D 704-50T) and 
molds for test specimens of plastic 
materials (D 647-50T) were revised 
(493). Committee D-14 on Adhesives 
(494) published a method of test for 
consistency of adhesives (D 1084- 
50T) and revised their method of 
test for resistance of adhesive bonds 
to chemical reagents (D 896-50T). 
Reports of specification activities by 
other groups included specifications 
for thermoplastic enclosures for elec- 
trical appliances, which were pre- 
pared by the Society of Plastics 
Engineers (495), and a review of 
Federal Specifications (496). 
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PLASTICS DIGEST’ 


Abstracts from the world's literature of interest to those whe make or use 


plastics or plastics products. Send requests for periodicals to the publishers listed 


General 


A 1950 Guie To THE Puastics. For- 
tune 41, 109-18 (May 1950). Proper- 
ties and uses of 15 types of plastics 
are presented in a form readily 
understandable by non-technical 
readers. This is a noteWorthy con- 
tribution to popularizing the short 
names of plastics. 


Fourtu Rounp ror ACRYLONITRILE. 
Chem. Industries 66, 345-6 (Mar. 
1950). The production of acrylonitrile 
is discussed from supply and demand 
viewpoint. 


POLYETHYLENE Procress. Chem. In- 
dustries 67, 177-8 (Aug. 1950). Pro- 
duction statistics, new production fa- 
cilities, and applications of polyethy- 
lene are described. 


Molding and Fabricating 
ExtrusIon-BLow1nc Bor tes. Brit. 
Plastics 23, 98-9 (Sept. 1950). The 
extrusion-blowing of bottles from 
plastics is described. 


Notes on Extrusion. Z. Rigbi. 
Brit. Plastics 23, 100-2 (Sept. 1950). 
Problems involved in the flow of 
plastics in extrusion molding are 
discussed on a rheological basis. 


Properties 

WEATHERING STUDIES ON POLYETHY- 
LENE. V. T. Wallder, W. J. Clarke, 
J. B. DeCoste, and J. B. Howard. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 42, 2320-5 (Nov. 1950). 
Polyethylene has been used for a 
number of years as a dielectric ma- 
terial, but only recently has it been 
considered as a mechanical protec- 
tion for wire and cables intended 
for direct exposure to the weather. 
Data are presented on the results 
of a 10-year program on the effects 
of weather on polyethylene. An ac- 
celerated test, which for the ma- 
terials tested shows good correlation 
with natural aging, is described and 
used to evaluate the aging character- 
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istics of compounds of polyethylene 
containing carbon black. Data are 
given showing effects on aging of 
different types of carbon blacks such 
as furnace and channel blacks, ef- 
fects of carbon black concentration 
on aging, the necessity for efficient 
dispersion of the carbon black in the 
polyethylene, and the relation be- 
tween aging and carbon-black par- 


_ ticle size. Age resistance of poly- 


ethylene is shown to increase as the 
average molecular weight of the 
polymer is increased. These data in- 
dicate that channel grades of carbon 
black which have a particle diam- 
eter of about 25 mu or less when 
well dispersed in an appropriate 
polyethylene at concentrations of 1 
to 2% can produce compositions 
having a natural outdoor life ex- 
pectancy sufficiently long to be con- 
sidered for most outdoor applica- 
tions in the wire and cable field. 
Unprotected polyethylene deterio- 
rates rapidly when exposed to the 
weather. 


Errect oF Funcus GROWTH ON THE 
TENSILE STRENGTH OF POLYVINYL 
CuuLoripeE Fitms PLASTICIZED WITH 
Turee Prasticizers. S. Berk. ASTM 
Bull. No. 168, 53-5 (Sept. 1950). 
Polyvinyl chloride films plasticized 
with three plasticizers were inocu- 
lated with a species of Trichoderma 
and incubated on mineral salts agar. 
The films plasticized with a mix- 
ture of dibutyl sebacate and dioctyl 
phthalate were very susceptible to 
mold attack whereas the films plas- 
ticized with dioctyl phthalate or bu- 
tadiene-agyylonitrile were mold in- 
ert. Tensile strength tests conducted 
on the films exposed to mold growth 
for 6 weeks showed that the formu- 
lation with dibutyl sebacate had a 
63% increase in tensile strength 
and a 67% loss in percentage elonga- 
tion over the unincubated controls. 
The large increase in tensile strength 
is attributed to the removal of plas- 
ticizer by the fungus. The films with 
the other two plasticizers had no ap- 


preciable changes in tensile strength 
and percentage elongation. Changes 
in tensile strength and percentage 
elongation may be used as a criterion 
for measuring the degradation of 
plastics by fungi. 


Size or Srticone Mo ecutss. T. G. 
Rochow and E. G. Rochow. Science 
111, 271-5 (1950). The molecular 
weights of silicone resins and rub- 
bers were determined from the 
character of the fractured surfaces. 
The samples were cooled to liquid 
nitrogen temperatures and broken. 
Replicas of the fractured surfaces 
were examined by an electron mi- 
croscope and the sizes of the par- 
ticles measured. The molecular 
weights, approximately 300,000, cal- 
culated from these measurements 
agree with those obtained by the os- 
mometrical method. 


BEHAVIOR OF GRANULATED POLyY- 
MERS UNDER Pressure. R. S. Spen- 
cer, G. D. Gilmore and R. M. Wiley. 
J. Applied Phys. 21, 527-31 (June 
1950). In such fabricating processes 
as extrusion and injection molding it 
is frequently necessary to force a 
granular polymer through a channel. 
Frictional forces between polymer 
and channel walls lead to a drop in 
pressure through the granular mate- 
rial. Simultaneously, the applied 
pressure causes a compaction of the 
granules. Assuming that the gran- 
ular mass has certain fluid-like 
properties, a simple theoretical ex- 
pression for pressure transmisssion 
is derived. Comparison with data on 
saran powders and granular poly- 
styrenes shows good agreement 
between theory and experiment. The 
effect of lubrication is shown also. 
The compaction of granular poly- 
styrene follows the same pattern as 
that observed in the earth’s crust. 
The porosity decreases exponen- 
tially with increasing pressure. The 
“compressibility coefficient” for the 
porosity of granular polystyrene is 
comparable with that given for clays 
and shales. 


MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF OrI- 
ENTED POLYSTYRENE Fo. L. E. Niel- 
sen and R. Buchdahl. J. Applied 
Phys. 21, 488-93 (June 1950). Cast 
films of polystyrene were oriented 
by stretching at temperatures above 
the softening temperature of the 
material and then cooling. A factori- 
ally designed experiment was car- 
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No. 266—A synthetic-cresol- 
base varnish producing lami- 
nates with excellent dielectric 
and water-resistant properties. 
Especially recommended for 
NEMA materials (XX and XXX). 


No. 268—Another synthetic- 
cresol-base varnish combining 
outstanding dielectric quali- 
ties with good hot-punching 
properties. Usual XXP treat- 
ment with this resin results 
in laminates which will meet 
NEMA specifications for XXXP 
materials. 


No. 324—The penetrating and 
flowing properties of this 
alcohol-soluble phenolic resin 
especially fit it for the manu- 
facture of filler sheets for 
decorative laminates. Meets 
NEMA specifications, cuts 
treating machine time, affords 
phenomenal treating machine 
yields, and possesses excellent 
storage stability. 


No. 328—A water-soluble 
phenolic resin developed to 
meet the needs of insulation 
manufacturers for a low cost 
rock wool binder. A highly 
uniform product with a proved 
ability to reduce stack losses. 


No. 5010—A fast-curing phenol 
varnish for laminated paper or 
canvas sheet stock, tubing, 
bearing materials. Excellent 
mechanical strength. 


No. 5012—A quick-curing, all- 
around phenol varnish for 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, 


General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit 20, Michigan 


paper or canvas. Can be 
substituted for cresol-type 
materials. Good mechanical 
and electrical properties. 


No. 5013—This phenol varnish 
produces paper laminates with 
35,000 to 40,000 lbs. tensile 
strength at 150 to 250 psi. 
It is also in demand for paper 
face sheeting and bag mold- 
ing, and in the manufacture 
of plastic-faced plywood. 


No. 5030—A cresol-base lami- 
nating varnish for applications 
requiring the best electrical 
and mechanical properties. 
Meets specifications for all 
NEMA grades except punching 
stock. 


No. 5031—A cresol-base lami- 
nating varnish especially de- 
veloped for the manufacture 
of hot-punching stock. Pro- 
duces paper laminates featur- 
ing dielectric strength and low 
power factor. 


No. 5033—A cresol-base varnish 
for use in the manufacture of 
laminated cold-punching stock. 


No. 5036—A cresol-base lami- 
nating varnish for manufactur- 
ing hot-punching stock meetin: 
NEMA specifications for 
and XXXP grade materials. 


No. 5040—A phenol-base var- 
nish producing laminates equal 
to those made with cresol-type 
resins, both mechanically and 
dielectrically, with same pro- 
duction techniques. 


LAMINATING 
PROBLEMS? 


LOOK TO 


FOR THE ANSWERS! 


What's your bonding or laminat- 
ing problem — better treating 
machine yields . . . lower stack 
losses . . . greater water resist- 
ance... faster curing... better 
electrical and mechanical prop- 
erties? Scores of firms have found 
RCI Plyophens the answer in 
hundreds of different applica- 
tions. Send for RCI’s Plyophen 
catalogue and see for yourself 
how the versatile Plyophen line 
can meet your needs. 
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It's the toughest, strongest, most durable material you can buy in its weight class. 
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It's half the weight of aluminum. ¥ 4 
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Ss Its strength-weight ratio compares favorably with steel. 


and for lowering manufacturing costs. 


It can do as well for you . . . because it’s a versatile material 
of many uses . . . excellent for electrical, chemical 
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ried out in which the amount of 
stretching, temperature of stretching, 
time held in the stretched state be- 
fore cooling, and effect of several 
cycles of stretching before cooling 
were investigated as they affect the 
birefringence, the stress-strain 
properties, dynamic modulus and 
damping, and the softening tem- 
perature of polystyrene. The values 
of many of the mechanical proper- 
ties are more closely related to the 
birefringence than to the amount of 
hot stretching. In general, the value 
of the stress-strain properties in the 
direction of hot stretch, the dynamic 
modulus, and the birefringence all 
increase with an increase in the 
amount of stretching, a decrease in 
temperature, an increase in rate of 
cooling after stretching, and a de- 
crease in the number of times the 
film was stretched before finally 
cooling. The softening temperature 
is decreased in direct proportion to 
the birefringence. Annealed films 
give higher softening temperatures 
than films which have been 
stretched and then allowed to shrink 
before cooling. 


Testing 


ANALYSIS OF Soprum CarBoxy- 
METHYLCELLULOSE. A. Z. Conner and 
R. W. Eyler, Anal. Chem. 22, 1129-32 
(Sept. 1950). A method was devel- 
oped for determining the assay value 
and degree of substitution of sodium 
carboxymethylcellulose. The copper 
salt of carboxymethylcellulose is 
precipitated, weighed, and analyzed 
for copper content iodometrically. 
From the weight of the precipitate 
and the copper content, the sodium 
carboxymethylcellulose content and 
the degree of substitution may be 
readily calculated. The method is pri- 
marily applicable to purified grades 
of sodium carboxymethylcellulose 
over the commonly encountered 
ranges of viscosity and degree of sub- 
stitution (0.6 to 1.2). The salt impuri- 
ties most frequently present, with the 
exception of the phosphates, do not 
interfere. The method was applied to 
a number of purified-grade commer- 
cial samples with an average re- 
covery of 98% or better, and with a 
degree of substitution accuracy of 
within 0.03 unit. 


LABORATORY TESTING OF THE RAIN 
EROSION RESISTANCE OF AIRCRAFT 
Frnisues. J. K. Grace and G. C. Frey. 
ASTM Bull. No. 168, 56-66 (Sept. 
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1950). Erosion has occurred on the 
surfaces of several modern airplanes 
during flight through rain. The 
croded areas have been principally 
the surfaces of low-pressure, glass 
cloth, polyester laminates, and or- 
ganic finishing materials. Test equip- 
ment has been principally of two 
types: water-jet testers and whirl- 
ing-arm testers. The water-jet 
testers operate by impinging a high- 
velocity jet of water on a specimen. 
The jet is usually modulated or in- 
terrupted in some manner. The 
whirling-arm testers move the spec- 
imen, at high speed, through a 
water spray simulating rain. Erosion 
somewhat similar in appearance to 
that obtained in service is obtained 
with both types of testers. Data from 
a jet-type tester are compared with 
previously reported data from a 
whirling-arm tester. Both sets of 
data indicate that the time required 
for erosion failure of several plas- 
tic materials varies as the reciprocal 
of a large power of the velocity. The 
specific relation, however, differs 
greatly for the two testers, the ve- 
locity exponent being approximately 
18 for the jet tester and 7 for the 
whirling arm tester. Certain plastic 
laminate configurations and certain 
organic finishes show markedly bet- 
ter rain erosion resistance in tests 
than do conventional materials. 


Materials 


HyYDROXYETHYLCELLULOSE AND ITS 
Uses. W. E. Gloor, B. H. Mahlman, 
and R. D. Ullrich. Ind. Eng. Chem. 
42, 2150-3 (Oct. 1950). A newly in- 
troduced variety of alkali-soluble 
hydroxyethylcellulose is described. 
Its solubility, resistance to precipita- 
tion, and compatibility properties are 
tabulated. Data are presented on its 
physical characteristics. A descrip- 
tion is given of suggested end uses 
in the fields of filament, sheet, textile 
and paper finishing, and ink. Recent 
work indicates the utility of the ma- 
terial in mineral flotation and in im- 
provement of flocs obtained in water 
treatments. 63 references. 


POLYSULFIDE Potymenrs. E. M. Fet- 
tes and J. S. Jorezak. Ind. Eng. Chem. 
42, 2217-23 (Nov. 1950). The chem- 
istry of polysulfide condensation 
polymerization is reviewed briefly. 
The structures of the polymeric prod- 
ucts as well as the effects of copoly- 
merization, cross-linking, end groups, 
and molecular weight upon polymer 
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The Gyretex Bobbin (above) is a product 
of Formica’s unique facilities for serv- 
ing industry. It was produced at the 
request of a leading textile mill for a 
bobbin that (1) could resist the 
enormous pressure exerted by Nylon 
and Orlon yarns, (2) could be re- 
moved and replaced safely on whirl- 
ing spindles and (3) would be 
smooth, snag-proof. The Gyrotex Bob- 
bin was designed, engineered and 
produced entirely by Formica. 


Formica’s many other useful characteristics have 
been recognized and employed by the 
textile industry: It’s half the weight 
of aluminum . . . has great strength 


Send for colorful new 
catalog on Formica 
sheets, tubes and rods. . . 
and postformed, molded 
and fabricated parts. 


. and won't support vibration. It's 
excellent for chemical, mechanical or 
electrical applications. Formica is used 
for almost a hundred different textile 
machinery parts — eloquent testimony 
to its usefulness, versatility and re- 
liability. 


You'll find it profitable to discover Formica, too. 
It'll work wonders in your product or 
manufacturing processes. Our engi- 
neers will be glad to work with your 
engineers for the most practical solu- 
tion to your problem. The Formica 
Co., 4531 Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 32, Ohio. 
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Larger Molds. 


Greater Strength... 


Lighter Weight with... 


Fiberglas-Reinforced 


Fiberglas- 
Reinforced 
Plastic 

may solve 
your problems 


Above illustrations are examples 
where fiberglas-reinforced _ plastic 
solved problems. 


1, Beverage cooler lid and panel. 
Dry Coolers require a deep lid to 
hold insulation plus exceptional 
contour to fit into the rubber gas- 
kets and seal in the dry cold. Fi- 
berglas-reinforced plastic solved the 
problem. 

2. Poultry dropping pan of fiber- 
glas-reinforced plastic eliminated 
corrosion and denting, simplified 
cleaning, and lasted several times 
longer. 

3. Fiberglas-reinforced plastic is 
proving superior for refrigerator ap- 
plications, (a) Strike connector 
made from flat sheet has two self- 
tapping holes and two counter-sunk 
holes. 


Plastics 


(b) Strike plate of fiberglas-rein- 
forced plastic eliminates transfer of 
heat from food liner to outer shell 
and cuts out previous assembly re- 
quiring three separate pieces and 
four rivets. Center is built up to 
.340” and the ears to .187”. Serra- 
tions ground into top surface mount 
the strike. 

(c) Shell gussets give structural 
strength needed between the food 
liner and outer frame of refrigera- 
tor yet are not conductors of heat. 
Need for less insulation allows 
larger food liner with the same size 
outer shell. 

Use fiberglas-reinforced plastic for 
better, stronger, simpler, lower cost 
products. 

NEW YORK OFFICE: 292 Madison 


Ave. 








properties are discussed. The com- 
position and properties of the 
commercial crude rubbers, water 
dispersions, and liquid polymers are 
presented together with ideas on the 
mechanism of their vulcanization. 
The reason for the odor of polysul- 
fide polymers is discussed. Some in- 
formation is presented on solvent re- 
sistance, stress relaxation, and other 
characteristics of the polymers. Ap- 
plications for the various products 
are summarized. 69 references. 


Tue Fiuorocarsons. J. H. Simons. 
Chem. Eng. 57, 129-36 (July 1950). 
The synthesis, properties, and pos- 
sible applications of fluorocarbons 


are described. 


Applications 

EVALUATION OF ADHESIVES FOR 
Acoustica Tite. F. W. Reinhart, B. 
D. Loos, and N. J. DeLollis. ASTM 
Bull. No. 169, 57-62 (Oct. 1950). The 
properties of commercial adhesives 
used for bonding acoustical tile to 
walls and ceilings of rooms were 
evaluated to obtain data to serve as 
a basis for the preparation of a speci- 
fication for these materials. 


Resin Bonpinc or Harpwoop Fi- 
BERS IN OrFset Papers. B. W. Scrib- 
ner, M. B. Shaw, M. J. O’Leary, and 
J. K. Missimer. J. Research Nat. 
Bureau Standards 45, 208-17 (Sept. 
1950). An investigation was made 
of the application of resin bonding 
to the development of strength in 
offset papers made principally of 
short hardwood fibers that develop 
little strength by the conventional 
beating. The papers were made from 
aspen, black gum, paper birch, and 
beech. The pulps were prepared by 
the mechanical, sulfate, soda, sulfite, 
and neutral sulfite processes. By the 
use of melamine resin, papers hav- 
ing good strength and resistance to 
pick, combined with low expansion 
and curl, were produced with very 
little beating. The pulps that gave 
the best results comprised aspen 
sulfate, aspen soda, aspen sulfite, 
birch sulfite, and black gum sulfate. 
Resin-bonded papers containing 75% 
of these pulps compared favorably 
with papers made in the conven- 
tional way with the usual 50% of 


MOLDED RESIN FIBER CO. 


ASHTABULA, OHIO 


Producer of Fiberglas-Reinforced Plastics 


commercial hardwood fibers. An ap- 
preciable increase in the proportion 
of hardwood fibers used in offset pa- 
pers would greatly extend pulpwood 
resources. 
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TELL A BIG STORY 


. « « about low-cost plastic inserts 
custom molded by GENERAL INDUSTRIES 


These small parts—brush holders, screw caps and commutators for 
fractional horsepower motors—have been produced in quantity by 
The General Industries Company since 1924. In each part, plastic 
and metal are combined efficiently and economically to meet the 
specific requirements of the application. 


With modern tools for machining of metal inserts, and advanced 
techniques for molding these inserts in plastic materials, General 
Industries offers prompt delivery of such parts at lowest possible 
unit cost. 


Other custom molded parts currently being produced by General 
Industries range from small control knobs to large intricate cabinets 
and housings. General Industries’ extensive production facilities in- 
clude a complete range of presses for all types of compression, 
transfer and injection molding processes. 


Backed by more than 40 years of experience in the development and 
advancement of molded plastics, General Industries’ engineers 
gladly will assist you in any problem involving these versatile mate- 
rials. Write today to: 


The GENERAL INDUSTRIES Co. 


DEPARTMENT R ¢ ELYRIA, OHIO 





U. S. PLASTICS PATENTS 


Copies of these patents are available from the 


U.S. Patent Office, Washington, D.C., at 25¢ each 


Mo tornc. E. R. Knowles (to Im- 
proved Paper Machinery). U. S. 2,- 
519,255, Aug. 15. Injection molding 
press. 


Motopinc. G. W. Jargstorff and 
C. A. Joslin (to Union Carbide). U.S. 
2,519,375, Aug. 22. Method and ap- 
paratus for molding thermoplastic 
tubing. 

ETHYLENE POLYMERIZATION. M. J. 
Roedel (to Du Pont). U. S. 2,519,- 
791, Aug. 22. Polymerizing ethylene 
under pressure at 60 to 400°C. in 
the presence of di(tert-butyl) per- 
oxide. 


Extrusion. A. W. Hanson, A. L. 
Heston and H. E. Buecken (to Dow 
and National Rubber Machinery). 
U. S. 2,519,834, Aug. 22. Apparatus 
for mixing, milling, and extruding 
plastic material. 


Fiuvorositanes. B. A. Bluestein 
(to G.E.). U. S. 2,519,879, Aug. 22. 
Method for preparing alkyl-fluoro- 
silanes. 


PotysiLoxanes. S. D. Brewer (to 
G. E.). U. S. 2,519,881, Aug. 22. 
Polysiloxanes. 


Copotymers. E. C. Chapin and 
G. E. Ham (to Monsanto) U. S. 2,520,- 
083, Aug. 22. A blend of acrylo- 
nitrile-vinyl acetate-butyl acrylate 
copolymer with vinyl acetate-butyl 
acrylate copolymer. 


Copotyrmers. G. E. Ham (to Mon- 
santo). U. S. 2,520,086, Aug. 22. A 
blend of a copolymer of methyl 
methacrylate and vinyl acetate and 
a copolymer of butyl acrylate and 
vinyl acetate. 


Composition. E. L. Kropa and 
W. M. Thomas (to American Cyan- 


amid). U. S. 2,520,150, Aug. 29. 
Composition comprising a polyacry- 
lonitrile - 5 - chloromethy] - 2 - oxo - 
oxazolidine. 

Fums. P. F. Sanders (to Du 
Pont). U. S. 2,520,173, Aug. 29. Proc- 
ess for preparing unsupported films 
of tetrafluoroethylene polymers. 
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Extrusion. J. E. Roberts (to R. C. 
Parkes). U. S. 2,520,337, Aug. 29. An 
extruding machine. 


PotyMerizaTIon. J. A. Robertson 
(to Du Pont). U. S. 2,520,339, Aug. 
29. Araliphatic azo catalysts for 
polymerization of ethylenic mate- 
rials. 


Conpvensates. J. J. Carnes (to 
American Cyanamid). U. S. 2,520,- 
381, Aug. 29. Condensation of ethyl- 
ene oxide with carboxylic acid 
amides. 


POLYMERIZATION. M. M. Lee. U. S. 
2,520,601, Aug. 29. Promoters for 
polymerization of unsaturated poly- 
ester-polystyrene resin copolymer- 
izates comprising a peroxide and a 
phosphine in combination. 


Copotymers. W. H. Charch (to Du 
Pont). U. S. 2,520,711, Aug. 29. Vul- 
canizate of a compatible mixture of 
a copolymer of butadiene-dimethyl 
2-vinylethynyl carbinol and buta- 
diene dimethyl] iso-propenyl ethynyl 
carbinol copolymer and a croty] cel- 
lulose. 


Potymers. R. C. Morris and A. V. 
Snyder (to Shell). U. S. 2,520,733, 
Aug. 29. Polymers of tri-methylene 
glycol. 


Puenouic Resins. T. F. Clark (to 
U. S.). U. S. 2,520,913, Sept. 5. Mix- 
ing phenolic resin with lignin con- 
centrate, hexamethylenetetramine, 
and calcium hydroxide and com- 
pounding by milling. 


Potymers. J. B. Dickey and T. E. 
Stanin (to Eastman). U. S. 2,520,- 
917, Sept. 5. Polymers of carboxya- 
mido- and sulfanamido-styrene with 
vinylidine compounds to produce 
material suitable for use in textile 


fibers. 


PoLYMERIZATION. J. R. Powers (to 
Goodrich). U. S. 2,520,959, Sept. 5. 
Process for preparing vinyl polymer 
latices. 


HyprocarsBon Resins. C. S. Row- 


land (to Interchemical). U. S. 2,521,- 
022, Sept. 5. Thermoplastic resin 
obtained by polymerizing unsatu- 
rated components of heat dimerized 
hydrocarbons in the presence of bo- 
ron trifluoride. 


INTERPOLYMERS. A. W. Meyer (to 
U. S. Rubber). U. S. 2,521,078, Sept. 
5. Coating comprising an interpoly- 
mer of a styrene, diallylic fumarate, 
and allyl alcohol mixed with similar 
copolymers. 


Testinc Device. H. W. Dietert and 
R. L. Doelman (to Harry W. Dietert 
Co.). U. S. 2,521,206, Sept. 5. Appara- 
tus for mechanically testing speci- 
mens of molding materials while be- 
ing heated. 


Puiastics Press. R. E. Butler. U. S. 
2,521,282, Sept. 5. An electrically 
heated plastics press. 


Ion ExcHANceE Resins. W. L. Evers 
(to Rohm & Haas). U. S. 2,521,288, 
Sept. 5. Spheroidal ion exchange res- 
ins prepared by dispersing conden- 
sates of methylol-forming phenol, 
formaldehyde, and an alkylene poly- 
amine in a dispersing liquid in a 
non-solvent and curing. 


Copotymers. H. T. Neher, E. H. 
Kroeker, and W. J. Croxall (to Rohm 
& Haas). U. S. 2,521,303, Sept. 5. Co- 
polymers of allyl succinyl allyl gly- 
colate and acrylic or methacrylic 
acid. 


CYCLOPENTADIENE. J. D. Garber (to 
Standard Oil). U. S. 2,521,359, Sept. 
5. Copolymers of cyclopentadiene 
and a monoolefin in the presence of 
a Friedel-Crafts catalyst. 


Copotymers. A. M. Gessler (to 
Standard Oil). U. S. 2,521,361, Sept. 
5. Plasticized copolymers of a diolefin 
and acrylonitrile or methacryloni- 
trile. 

SHeeT Materrat. C. E. Maynard 
and L. H. Gustafson (to Design Cen- 
ter and Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic Brush). U. 
S. 2,521,387-8, Sept. 5. Machine for 
making articles such as display cov- 
ers from thin plastic sheet material. 


PotyMeErizaATion. H. D. Hartough 
and S. L. Meisel (to Socony-Vac- 
uum). U. S. 2,521,514, Sept. 5. Phos- 
phoric acid polymerization of thio- 
phene compounds. 


Srtoxane Copotymers. J. Marsden 
(to G. E.). U. S. 2,521,528, Sept. 5. 
Elastic hydrocarbon-substituted 
polysiloxanes prepared in the pres- 
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FUNCTIONAL PLASTICS 


Plug-in terminal with intricate metal 


inserts. 


Circuit breaker switch 
box. All plastic. 


Elastomeric nipples, re- 
sistant to breakage, 


dust, dirt and oil. 
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e New beauty and economy have been 
made possible through the use of plastics 
and metal and plastic combinations as 
produced by Auto-Lite. The artistic skill 
and forward thinking of Auto-Lite’s Art 
and Style Division is available on matters 


of design. Inquiries are invited. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Bay Manufacturing Division ; 
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ence of tertiary butyl perbenzoate 
catalyst. 


Licnin Resins. H. A. Mitman and 
R. N. Evans (to Masonite). U. S. 
2,521,532, Sept. 5. Heating lignin, fur- 
furyl alcohol, and formaldehyde in 
the presence of a catalyst. 


Copotymers. C. F. Fisk (to U. S. 
Rubber). U. S. 2,521,575, Sept. 5. 
Copolymers of maleic alkyds with 
monovinyl compounds. 


PuRIFICATION Martertats. J. R. 
Dudley (to American Cyanamid). 
U. S. 2,521,664, Sept. 5. A fluid 
purification material consisting of 
granular condensate of an alkylene 
polyamine-formaldehyde interpoly- 
merized with an aminotriazine-for- 
maldehyde condensate. 


Orcano-Sitoxanss. L. F. Berhenke 
and L. W. Byers (to Dow). U. S. 
2,521,672, Sept. 12. Curing organo- 
siloxanes in admixture with a paint 
drier by heating. 


Potymers. E. C. Britton and L. F. 
Berhenke (to Dow). U.S. 2,521,673-4, 
Sept. 12. Treating organo-siloxane 
resins in inert solvent with an alkali 
metal hydroxide. 


INTERPOLYMERS. H. M. Hoogsteen 
(to Dow). U. S. 2,521,675, Sept. 12. 
Interpolymerization of styrene, 
alpha-methylstyrene, and oxidized 
soybean oil. 


OrGANO-SILOXANE Resins. H. C. 
White and E. C. Britton (to Dow). 
U. S. 2,521,678, Sept. 12. Method of 
preparing organo-polysiloxane res- 
ins. 


PotyMerizaTIon. T. Shusman (to 
Monsanto). U. S. 2,521,754, Sept. 12. 
Polymerization of a vinyl aromatic 
compound in the presence of a di- 
tert-butyl peroxide and tert-butyl 
perbenzoate. 


InTEeRPOLYMers. J. R. Caldwell (to 
Eastman). U. S. 2,521,898, Sept. 12. 
Resinous interpolymer of isobutenyl 
acetate and acrylonitrile. 


Potymers. H. W. Coover, Jr. and 
J. B. Dickey (to Eastman). U. S. 
2,521,902, Sept. 12. Polymers of N- 
fluoroalkylacrylamides. 

Resins. S. O. Greenlee (to Devoe 
& Raynolds). U. S. 2,521,911-2, Sept. 
12. Phenol-aldehyde and epoxide 
resin compounds. 


Resins. H. J. Hegemeyer, Jr. (to 
Eastman). U. S. 2,521,914, Sept. 12. 
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Resinous copolymers comprising ace- 
tylated products obtained from the 
enol form of keto-esters and an un- 
saturated nitrile. 


Potyvinyt Eruers. C. E. Schild- 
knecht (to General Aniline). U. S. 
2,521,950, Sept. 12. Stabilizing poly- 
vinyl alkyl ethers with p-hydroxy- 
N-phenylmorpholine and alkali. 


Mo prin. G. B. Sayre (to Boonton 
Molding). U. S. 2,522,134, Sept. 12. 
Automatic control for inverted trans- 
fer molding presses. 


Anpuesives. J. R. Schaffer (to Good- 
rich). U. S. 2,522,135-6-7-8, Sept. 12. 
Adhesives for bonding rubber to 
metal and natural rubber to syn- 
thetic rubbers, comprising chlorin- 
ated rubber and hypochlorinated 
rubber. 


Potymers. A. G. Chenicek (to In- 
terchemical). U. S. 2,522,254, Sept. 
12. Solutions of polymers of croty], 
methallyl, and allyl polyesters of 
polybasic organic acids containing 
cerium salts, and process for prepar- 
ing durable films therefrom. 


Woot TREATMENT. E. N. Angus, J. 
W. Creely, and R. M. Fischer (to 
American Cyanamid). U. S. 2,522,- 
338, Sept. 12. A method for shrink- 
proofing wool with an uncured ther- 
mosetting resin. 


CuatKBoarp. C. B. Egolf (to Rohm 
& Haas). U. S. 2,522,351, Sept. 12. 
Chalkboard comprising a sheet of 
rigid polymeric plastic having a 
matte surface and having dispersed 
therein hard abrasive material. 


THIOPHENE Propucts. C. F. Feasley 
(to Socony-Vacuum). U. S. 2,522,- 
355, Sept. 12. Preparing thiophene- 
aldehyde condensates in the presence 
of solid adsorbent. 


PotyMer Mrxture. G. E. Ham (to 
Monsanto). U. S. 2,522,445, Sept. 12. 
A homogeneous miscible mixture of 
alpha-cyanoacetamide polymer and 
a polymer containing acrylonitrile. 


Vinyt Potymenrs. L. A. Brooks, M. 
Markarian, and M. Nazzewski (to 
Sprague Electric). U. S. 2,522,501, 
Sept. 19. Composition comprising a 
polymer of a diaryl ether, an aryl 
group of which is substituted with 
a vinyl radical. 

Ion Excnance. H. M. Day and R. L. 
De Hoff (to American Cyanamid). 
U. S. 2,522,569, Sept. 19. Cation- 


exchange resin comprising reaction 





products of 4,4’-diphenylol dimethyl- 
methane and formaldehyde in the 
presence of a sulfiting agent. 


Atxyp Resins. R. P. Silver (to 
Hercules). U. S. 2,522,586, Sept. 19. 
Alkyd resins prepared from tricar- 
boxylic acid having the structural 
formula of the addition product of 
1-pimaric acid and fumaric acid. 


Extrusion. A Nicoli. U. S. 2,522,- 
632, Sept. 19. Extruding device for 
shaping plastic material. 


Ketone Conpensates. J. R. Dudley 
(to American Cyanamid). U. S. 
2,522,668, Sept. 19. Water-insoluble 
granular anion-exchange resins pre- 
pared by heating an aldehyde, an 
amino compound such as urea or 
melamine, and a ketone. 


Copotymers. H. W. Bryant (to Du 
Pont). U. S. 2,522,775, Sept. 19. Co- 
polymerizing maleic anhydride and 
vinyl acetate. 


Resin. C. F. Peters (to Velsicol). 
U. S. 2,522,889, Sept. 19. Reacting 
cyclopentadiene under heat and 
pressure in the presence of a satu- 
rated fatty acid. 


Motpinc. C. A. Nicholas, R. B. 
Bower, J. R. Edwards, W. A. Fletch- 
er, H. W. McCoy, B. S. Sample, and 
G. L. Weiser (to General Motors). 
U. S. 2,523,137, Sept. 19. A plastic 
molding machine. 


Copotymers. H. G. Schneider and 
D. W. Young (to Standard Oil). U. 
S. 2,523,150, Sept. 19. Resinous co- 
polymers of an olefin having 4 to 14 
C atoms and a refinery C-4 cut and 
reacting in the presence of a Friedel- 
Crafts catalyst. 


Printinc. L. Rado. U. S. 2,523,- 
234, Sept. 19. Method of printing 
plastic objects during the molding 
operation. 


Potymers. M. R. Dalton (to 
American Viscose). U. S. 2,523,282, 
Sept. 26. An acrylonitrile homopoly- 
mer dissolved in a binary mixture of 
nitromethane and alpha-hydroxy- 
propionitrile. 


Resins. P. C. Schroy, J. Grabowski, 
and M. J. Scott (to American Cy- 
anamid). U. S. 2,523,333-4-5-6, Sept. 
26. Molding compositions comprising 
blends of melamine-formaldehyde 
and _ aniline-phenol-formaldehyde; 
aniline-cresol-formaldehyde; or ani- 
line-xylenol-formaldehyde __ resins; 
and applications thereof. 
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rs’ compounder-extruder 

H} ? 

require a bulky pre-heater? 

*x*NO Wet or dry materials are fed directly to the hopper. After thorough plasticizing, 
the dual counter-rotating worms convey the hot materials under the patented open 

section where moisture and other undesirables “‘boil off’ into the atmosphere. If further removal 


is necessary the open section can be fitted with vacuum equipment—thus making this unit a complete 
one-operation compounder-extractor-extruder. 


Do material shortages continue to present a production problem ? 


x*NO All the basic virgin ingredients are compounded as required. No waiting for 
deliveries or paying premium prices for small quantities. And, remember, production 
costs go down when you process direct from raw materials in one step. 


Does scrap stay on the “Loss Side’’ of the ledger? 


*x*NO The extra powerful positive feed of the dual counter-rotating worms will easily 
draw in scrap and eliminate “bridging” in the hopper. In most cases no pre-grinding 
is required. Reprocess your scrap, don’t sell it at a discount or assign it to the waste pile. 


WRITE FOR THE COMPLETE STORY: THERE ARE MANY MORE IMPORTANT “NO COMPA 


For the Best Production M 
Welding Engineers’ Custom-Fitted £ 


MACHINERY DIVISION 


WELDING ENGINEERS, INC. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 





BE SURE TO INCLUDE A WELDING E 
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BOOKS AND BOOKLETS 


Write for these publications to the companies |i 


they will be sent gratis to executiv 


“Sales Engineering” second edition 
by Bernard Lester 


Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 'N. ¥ 
226 pages. Price $3.00 
This second edition, which has 
been enlarged about 10% to make it 
more complete, is concerned with the 
art of selling equipment and services 
which require engineering skill in 
their selection, application, and use. 
Mr. Lester has included not only the 
theory of selling but also an analysis 
of the sales engineer, his product, his 
market, and his training. Extensive 
illustrative material is drawn from 
the author’s 35 years of experience. 
A distinction is made between the 
selling of consumer products and the 
selling of engineering products, and 
the author avoids the emotional and 
high pressure selling methods some- 
times used in the commercial trade. 


“Small Plant Management” edited 
by Dr. Edward H. Hempel 

Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

548 pages. Price’ $6.00 

Designed to be a guide to practical 

“know-how” management of small 
plants, this book was prepared under 
the auspices of the Management Div. 
of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers. The volume presents 
an up-to-date compilation of small 
plant techniques, in four sections: 
Small Plants as Economic Factors; 
Management Tasks; How to Solve 
the Important Problems of Small 
Plant Management; and Small Plant 
Future. Each chapter was written in- 
dividually by an expert in that par- 
ticular field, and the authors were 
allowed complete freedom in the ex- 
pression of their opinions. The result 
is an intensive study of modern con- 
cepts and procedures in the small 
plant management field. 


“Chemical 
1950-1951” 


Publi: ped by Reinhold Bm ed ore 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 
1680 pages. 


Data about equipment, machinery, 
raw materials, and heavy and fine 


Engineering Catalog, 
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sted. Unless otherwise spec 


es who request them on business 


chemicals used in industries employ- 
ing chemical manufacturing processes 
have been brought up to date in this 
35th edition of a series begun in 1915 
by the American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers. The condensed and 
standardized information on such 
equipment and materials is presented 
in classified indices, carefully cross- 
referenced, which cover firms repre- 
sented, trade-names, and manufac- 
turers’ catalogs. The book is 
distributed free of charge to members 
of the chemical industry in the United 
States. Outside this country the book 
sells for $20.00. 


“Unit Operations” assembled 
by George Granger Brown 
and associates 


Published by John Wiley & Sons, ‘a 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N ° 
611 pages. Price’ $7.50 

Modern process operations have 
many similarities in their basic prin- 
ciples. Thus, by studying the unit 
operations common to them, an en- 
gineer can be guided toward the suc- 
cessful design, construction, and op- 
eration of a plant for any new proc- 
ess. This precept, plus progressively 
and continuously building a student 
engineer’s knowledge and power un- 
til he has a reasonably clear concept 
of how to approach processing equip- 
ment problems are the objectives of 
this comprehensive volume compiled 
by 12 authorities. The book is divided 
into four principal sections: solids; 
fluids; separation by mass transfer 
(the ideal stage concept) ; and energy 
and mass transfer rates. 


Prologue to Tomorrow, by Robert 
Keith Leavitt—Written in observa- 
tion of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., this history of the 
firm has been prepared on the theory 
that what has gone before should 
serve as a guide to the future. In 
tracing the firm’s first century, the 
author, a neutral observer, has also 
sketched the growth of this country 
and has chronicled the role of Penn- 


salt chemical products in this na- 
tion’s industrial development. 


Recording gages (Bull. G621)— 
The company’s “Series 500” line of 
recording gages is treated in this 32- 
page bulletin which sets forth com- 
plete information on pressure gages 
for ranges from 0 to 2 in. of water to 
0 to 10,000 p.s.i.; vacuum gages; low- 
range draft and pressure gages; 
barometers; and absolute pressure 
gages for ranges as low as 0 to 6 mm. 
of mercury absolute. Measuring ele- 
ments, operating principles, record- 
ing charts, and accessories for the 
various types of recording gages are 
described. Information also covers 
instruments for automatic controlling 
and telemetering. The Bristol Co., 
117 Bristol Rd., Waterbury 20, Conn. 


Electronic manufacturing methods 
—Two reports on electronic manu- 
facturing processes, prepared for the 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics by the 
Bureau of Standards, are now avail- 
able. “Printed Circuits—Final Re- 
port,” (PB 100 950) sells for $1.75; 
“Electronic Miniaturization,” (PB 
100 949) may be had for $4.75. Office 
of Technical Services, Commerce 
Dept., Washington 25, D.C. 


pH electrodes, Catalog EN-S5—Both 
present and prospective users of the 
company’s equipment will be inter- 
ested in this 28-page catalog dealing 
with pH electrodes, assemblies, parts, 
and accessories. Advantages of each 
electrode type are listed, while a 


double-page spread illustrates in 
tabular form each assembly and all 
of its components. Leeds & Northrup 
Co., 4934 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia 
44, Pa. 


Air control valves—Complete speci- 
fications on the company’s full line of 
valves for hand, foot, mechanical, or 
electrical control of single- and 
double-acting air cylinders are con- 
tained in this booklet. The catalog, 
consisting of individual data sheets 
for each product and a complete price 
guide, describes construction, opera- 
tion, and valve services through the 
use of detailed drawings and dimen- 
sional tables. Airmatic Valve, Inc., 
1643 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fiberglas bibliography—This third 
edition contains 88 pages of 710 anno- 
tated references to selected articles 
which have appeared in 338 publica- 
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Continental is ideally situated to help you make profitable 
applications of molded plastics in your product 


You can rest easy when your pet molding prob- 
lem is in the hands of Continental engineers. 
They know plastics forward and backward. 
They have the best in compression, transfer and 
injection molding equipment to work with. 
And they make a habit of doing more than the 
expected. 


Business machine housings, boxes, parts for the 


automotive, electrical and household appliance 
fields are just a few of the items Continental 
turns out for some of America’s most important 
concerns. 


Why not use your next job to get acquainted 
with Continental service? Our central location 
makes our deliveries as dependable as our 
product. 


CONTINENTAL © CAN COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE, OHIO 


100 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


1721 NBC Building 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


2201 Kenyon St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


New Center Building 
Detroit 2, Mich. 
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tions, providing a ready-reference 
medium to material published about 
Fiberglas products. Applications doc- 
umented in the report include use of 
the material in refrigerators, ranges 
and water heaters, forced warm air 
furnaces, reinforced paper and hose, 
wire and cable, insulated shipping 
containers, storage batteries, automo- 
biles, trucks and trailers, and air- 
craft. Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., Nicholas Bldg., Madison Ave., 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Consulting services—The 12th edi- 
tion of this guide brings up to date 
the listing of consulting services 
available to the chemical and related 
industries. Information is presented 
in the following manner: the fields 
of problems are listed alphabetically 
with key numbers referring to the 
consulting services or specialists who 
can handle such problems; consult- 
ants are listed with a description of 
his and his organization’s qualifica- 
tions, scope and activities, and the 
services rendered; consultants are 
listed alphabetically with a geo- 
graphic breakdown including branch 
offices here and abroad. Association 
of Consulting Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers, Inc., 50 E. 41st St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Manpower planning for national 
emergency—Utilization of available 
manpower during periods of national 
emergency is the vital problem ex- 
amined in this report. Compiling in- 
formation received from key indus- 
tries and federal agencies, the 
brochure discusses the following 
problems: placing the responsibility 
for planning; the company’s role dur- 
ing national emergencies; conducting 
and interpreting an analysis of cur- 
rent personnel; filling the manpower 
gaps; company policies regarding 
national emergency leaves; and other 
considerations such as civil defense, 
safeguarding employee health, safety, 
and security. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. 


Electric cable hoists—This eight- 
page bulletin, well-supplemented 
with photographs, diagrams, and line 


drawings, gives full descriptions, 
specifications, prices, and ordering 
data on the Bob-Cat line of heavy- 
duty electric cable hoists. The Ohio 
Electric Mfg. Co., 5900 Maurice Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Industrial temperature control— 
Basic principles of industrial tem- 
perature control have been set down 
in a 24-page manual aimed specifi- 
cally at design and process engineers. 
Introducing the study is a description 
of the eight ways of responding to 
temperature, the five ways of putting 
that response to work, and nine basic 
instrument types produced by the 
company. Subjects underlined are the 
influence of firing systems upon the 
design of the control system, funda- 
mental tenets of mercury-bulb in- 
stallation, and basic concepts of elec- 
trical and mechanical control. The 
Partlow Corp., Campion Rd., & Part- 
low St., New Hartford, N. Y. 


Your product in plastics—Pictures 
and information regarding molding 
and finishing plastics, plus illustra- 
tions of plastic products already on 
the market are included in this 16- 
page booklet. Also explained is this 
custom molder’s Cost-Check plan 
whereby company engineers analyze 
designs without cost or obligation on 
the part of prospective users of 
molded plastics. The General Indus- 
tries Co., Dept. R., Elyria, Ohio. 


Tank storage—A typical system for 
the bulk tank storage of plasticizers 
is described in this 12-page bulletin. 
Drawings of typical equipment types 
and arrangements, plus data on perti- 
nent properties of some of the firm’s 
plasticizers, are included. Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis 4, Mo. 


Sabotage—how to guard against it— 
This is a 12-page reprint of the best- 
selling manual of the same title by 
Harry D. Farren which first appeared 
in 1940. The booklet is available for 
25¢ for single copies. National Fore- 
men’s Institute, Inc., New London, 
Conn. 


Made for each other—Problems en- 
countered in labeling containers are 
discussed in this booklet which also 
suggests solutions. Methods are out- 
lined for dealing with high-speed op- 
erations and also for labeling of glass, 
crayons, batteries, and other difficult 
surfaces. Also covered are sugges- 
tions for overcoming difficulties aris- 
ing from labeling with foil or 
acetate-laminated labels, heavily 
varnished stocks, or odd-shaped 
labels. Another type of labeling prob- 
lem discussed is that arising from 


foreign conditions on the surface to 


be labeled such as greasiness and 
wet, hot, or cold bottles. Polymer In- 
dustries, Inc., 284 Sheffield Ave., 
Brooklyn 7, N.Y. 


Vinsol resins—The expanding use of 
Vinsol resin in the production of 
Buna N cements and adhesives is de- 
scribed in this new 12-page booklet. 
A good combination of properties, 
including adhesiveness, compatibility 
with adhesive film-formers, and rela- 
tively low cost are discussed as fac- 
tors contributing to the growing use 
of this material as a resin modifier. 
Emphasis is placed on what the for- 
mulator can do with Vinsol in Buna 
N cements and adhesives, although 
other adhesive types are mentioned. 
Hercules Powder Co., 931 Market St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Standards are your business—This 
24-page pamphlet explains the work- 
ings of the American Standards As- 
sociation and its efforts to establish 
nation-wide uniformity for engineer- 
ing, commercial, consumer, and 
safety standards, rather than com- 
pany or industry standards. Informa- 
tion is included on how national 
standards can be translated into dol- 
lar savings for both the manufacturer 
and consumer. American Standards 
Association, 70 E. 45th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Data book—The 1950 edition of this 
38-page catalog contains up to date 
prices, application recommendations, 
and other information concerning in- 
strument sensing units and associated 
accessories. Among the special items 
listed are resistance bulbs and wells, 
radiation detector, special thermo- 
couples for plastic injection and ex- 
trusion machines, and a new molten 
metal thermocouple for ferrous 
metals. Essential data are presented 
on making, checking, selecting, and 
ordering thermocouples; wire sizes 
and resistances; and temperature. 
Wheelco Instruments Co., 847 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Cyclon—Information and technical 
data on Cyclon corrosion-resistant 
compounds for processing industries 
are included in this eight-page folder. 
Among the standard products cov- 
ered are industrial coatings, ad- 
hesives, process equipment linings, 
extrusions, and chemical tubing and 
piping. Munray Products, Inc., 12500 
Crossburn Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohio. 
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‘Aubong the lenpevtaed Laiddstrial fields in which Heyden 


products are used constantly and in ever increasing 


tonna 


DRUGS AND PHARMACEUTICALS. 
CHEMICALS, PETROLEUM AND SOLVENTS. 
PLASTICS, TEXTILES AND LEATHER. 


PAP 


ges are: 


ER AND PULP. 


FOODS AND BEVERAGES. 


PAINTS, VARNISHES, LACQ' 
PERFUMES AND COSMETICS. 


The Heyden technical staff invites consultation and 


inquiries on your problems of production, formulation 


and improvement of existing processes. The following 
list of Heyden products may help you to select and 
investigate the chemical you are seeking to do a better 


and more economical job in your plant or process. 





HEYDEN PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY AND RESEARCH 





ACETYLSALICYLIC ACID 





BENZALDEHYDES 
Benzaldehyde 
Ortho-Chlorobenzaldehyde 
Para-Chlorobenzaldehyde 
2.4-Dichlorobenzaldehyde 
3,.4-Dichlorobenzaldehyde 


FORMALDEHYDES 
Formaldehyde 
Paraformaldehyde 
Hexamethylenetetramine 





FORMATES 
Formic Acid 
Sodium Formate 








BENZOATES 
Calcium Benzoate 
Ethyl Benzoate 
Methy! Benzoate 
Sodium Benzoate 





BENZOIC ACIDS 
Benzoic Acid 
Ortho-Chlorobenzoic Acid 
Para-Chlorobenzoic Acid 
2.4-Dichlorobenzoic Acid 
3,4-Dichlorobenzoic Acid 


GLYCEROPHOSPHATES 
Calcium Glycerophosphate 
Ferric Glycerophosphate 
Glycerophosphoric Acid 
Magnesium Glycerophosphate 
Manganese Glycerophosphate 
Potassium Glycerophosphate 
Sodium b-Glycerophosphate 
Sodium Glycerophosphate 








BENZOTRICHLORIDES 
Benzotrichloride 
Ortho-Chlorobenzotrichloride 
Para-Chlorobenzotrichloride 
2.4-Dichlorobenzotrichloride 
3.4-Dichlorobenzotrichloride 


GUAIACOLS 
; acol 
acol Carbonate 
Calcium Guaiacolsulfonate 
Magnesium G acolsulfonate 
Potassium Guaiacolsulfonate 


SALICYLATES 
Ammonium Salicylate 
Calcium Salicylate 
Lithium Salicylate 
Magnesium Salicylate 
Manganese Salicylate 
Methy! Salicylate 
Phenyl! Salicylate 
Salicylic Acid 
Sodium Salicylate 
Strontium Salicylate 








STREPTOMYCIN 











BENZOYL CHLORIDES 
Benzoy! Chloride 
Ortho-Chlorobenzoy! Chloride 
Para-Chlorobenzoy! Chloride 
2.4-Dichlorobenzoy! Chloride 
3.4-Dichlorobenzoyl Chloride 
Anisoy! Chloride 


PARASEPTS& 
(Parahydroxybenzoates) 
Methyl I asept 
Ethyl Parasept 
Propyl asept 
Butyl Parasept 
Benzyl! Parasept 





PENICILLIN 








BENZYL CHLORIDES 
Benzyl! Chloride 
Ortho-Chlorobenzy! Chloride 
Para-Chlorobenzy! Chloride 
2,4-Dichlorobenzy! Chloride 
3,4-Dichlorobenzy! Chloride 


PENTACIZERS& 
Pentacizer 131 








BROMIDES 
Ammonium Bromide 
Calcium Bromide 
Lithium Bromide 
Potassium Bromide 
Sodium Bromide 
Strontium Bromide 


PENTAERYTHRITOLS 
Pentek® 
Dipentek® 
Tripentek® 
Monopentek 
Pentaerythritol, Purified 


OTHER PRODUCTS AND 
INTERMEDIATES 
Acetanilid 
Aktivin & 
Anisic Acid 
Benzal Chloride 
Benzilic Acid 
Beta-Oxynaphthoic Acid 
Corpolin® 
Dibenzyl Ether 
Flexin P® 
Hydrochloric Acid 
Hypol 
Ichthynat® (Ichthammol) 
Lignocol & 
Methylal 


(Methylene Disalicylic Acid) 
ydroxybenzoic Acid 

Paratoluidine 

Phenol 

Propy! Gallate 

Resorcinol 

Saccharin 

Saccharin Sodium 

Sulfidal® (Colloidal Sulfur) 

Thorotrast? 

(Colloidal Thorium Dioxide) 

Tolyl Aldehyde 

Umbrathor & 

(Colloidal Thorium Dioxide) 








PENTAMULLS® 
Pentamull 126 








CHLOROTOLUENES 
2,4-Dichlorotoluene 
3,4-Dichlorotoluene 
Ortho-Chlorotoluene 
Para-Chlorotoluene 


PENTAWAXES& 
Pentawax 145 
Pentawax 177 
Pentawax 217 
Pentawax 218 
Pentawax 227 
Pentawax 242 








CREOSOTES 
Creosote 
Creosote Carbonate 
Calcium Creosotate 
P i Creosote S 





SERVING 


Se ee ae 


PROTEINATES 
Collargol® (Colloidal Silver) 
Copper Protein 
Silver Protein Mild 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS FOR 
RESEARCH 


Benzil 
Benzoin 

Benzyl Sulfonamide 

Benzyl! Sulfony! Chloride 
4.4'-Dichlorobenzophenone 
Ortho-Chlorocinnamic Acid 
Ortho-Cresotinic Acid 
Para-Benzyl Phenol 
Pentaerythritol Diacetal 
Pentaerythritol Dibutyral (N) 
Pentaerythritol Diformal 
Pentaerythritol Dipropional 
Trioxane 


INDUSTRY THROUGH FINER CHEMICALS 





NEW MACHINERY 
EQUIPMENT 


AND 


World's Largest Injection Machine 


HE molding equipment illustrated 

below is the largest injection ma- 
chine (300-o0z.) that has ever been 
built. The manufacturer, The Wat- 
son-Stillman Co., Roselle, N.J., 
states that two of these machines 
will be completed and shipped be- 
fore the close of this year. One will 
be installed at Amos Molded Plas- 
tics, Div. of Amos Thompson Corp., 
Edinburg, Ind., and the other at 
General American Transportation 
Corp., Chicago, Ill., which recently 
installed two similar 85-o0z. machines, 
both of which are convertible to 300- 
oz. capacity. 

These fully hydraulic machines 
are equipped with manual as well 
as automatic single-cycle control 
and adjustable speed control of the 
injection ram. Individual adjustable 
control of injection and clamping 
pressures is also provided. 

Because of the immense capacity 
per shot and the clamping pressure 
of 1500 tons, coupled with a platen 
area which will accommodate a mold 
measuring 4 by 6 ft., this machine is 
able to produce injection-molded 
parts of a size and weight hitherto 
unheard of. These machines are de- 


signed with a maximum stroke of 4 
ft. and a daylight opening of 6 feet. 
These details will enable the mold- 
ers to produce parts with deeper 
draws than ever before possible by 
injection. With equipment of this 
size, new markets for thermoplastic 
parts will be opened, and those mar- 
kets already invaded will be greatly 
widened. The refrigeration industry 
has wanted a one-piece injection- 
molded inner door liner for some 
time, and the production of such 
a part is now made possible. As a 
matter of fact, this equipment 
should be able to produce a com- 
plete refrigerator inner box in one 
piece. Plastic washing-machine agi- 
tators have been standard for quite 
a while, and it is entirely conceiv- 
able that the entire tub will now be 
injection molded. 

The size of equipment available 
up till now has limited the scope of 
thermoplastics in both television 
and radio housings. Much of this 
limitation is now removed, and 
thermoplastics can become competi- 
tive with thermosets in many of the 
larger applications which have been 
developed for housings. 


Machine Specifications 


Capacity of hopper in lb. 
Maximum oz. per shot 
Maximum per shot cu. in. 
Plasticizing cylinder oz. per 

stroke 
Plasticizing cylinder lb. per hr. 

Die closing in. per min. 

Die opening in. per min. 

Injection shooting (at max. pr. 
21,000 p.s.i.) in. per min. 

Injection shooting (at max. pr. 

9250 p.s.i.) in. per min. 
Plasticizing forward in. per min. 
Plasticizing return in. per min. 
Main pump — Oilgear DXP- 

10025, Gal. 71.4 
Holding pump — Oilgear HG- 

830, Gal. 4.7 
Circulating-Vickers V-135- 

U-S76, Gal. 33,0 
Shooting plunger dia. 5 in. 
Injection hydraulic cylinder dia. 

(21,000 p.s.i. on plunger) 13% in. 
Injection hydraulic cylinder ram 

dia. (9250 p.s.i. on plunger) 9 in. 
Injection hydraulic cylinder 

stroke 
Injection hydraulic cylinder 

max. pressure p.s.i. (adjust- 

able) 2850 
Plasticizing plunger dia. 

(21,000 p.s.i.) 

Plasticizing hydraulic cylin- 

der dia. 13% i 
Plasticizing hydraulic cylin- 

der stroke 
Plasticizing hydraulic cylinder 

pressure p.s.i. 2850 
Clamp cylinder dia. 36 in. 
Clamp cylinder pressure (ad- 

justable) max. p.s.i. 3000 
Clamp cylinder cap. tons 1500 

(Continued on p. 126) 


21 in, 


17 in. 


Two views of new 300-oz. injection machine in final stages of assembly. In photo at left, mechanic is completing the wiring on 


huge pumping unit. Photo at right shows immense size of platens, on which are mounted pressure pads for testing purposes 

















Prodkue Platlics Profilably With This 
VAN DORN Equipment 


Model H-200—Leader in the Semi-Automatic This ultra-modern press molds prac- 


Two-Ounce Injection Class 


MODEL H-200 


Power Operated, Lever Controlled Presses 


2-oz. or 1-0z. capacity. These low-cost units operate 
8 hours for under a dollar and use inexpensive molds. 
Can easily be set up in twenty minutes by one man. 


Mold Bases 


Available from 
stock for all Van 
Dorn presses. 


Write for Bulletins on this Equipment 
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tically all thermoplastics including 
ee -% nylon. It completes up to 6 operating 
Peers cycles per minute. Push button controls 
ie] are safe, simple and convenient. Com- 
pact and rugged, the unit is quiet and 
economical in operation. Sliding gate 
with interlocking safety devices starts 
the cycle. Solenoid valves close the 
molds. Injection and dwell are con- 
trolled by first of three timers on the rear 
panel. Center timer regulates recharg- 
ing of heater. The third timer controls 
the length of the mold close cycle; when 
time runs out, molds automatically 
open and parts are ejected. Operator 
opens safety gate, removes product 
and then closes gate to begin the next 
cycle ... Variable voltage transform- 
ers in conjunction with thermostatic 
units control the temperatures on the 
two heating zones accurately. 


MODEL 1 


MODEL G-100 


Manually Operated Press Plastic Grinder 


1-0z. capacity. This press is ideal Grinds up rejects, waste, etc., 
for smaller jobs, experimental for re-use. Ruggedly made, 
work and technical training. designed for easy cleaning. 


i 
an SZ 
ide). me fe) :) ¢aek 


2687 EAST 79th STREET « CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
Cable Address: ""VANDORN" Cleveland 





Clamp cylinder stroke 48 in. 
Stripping cap. in tons 98 
Daylight opening 72 in 
Daylight opening with spacer 60 in. 
Min. die thickness 24 in. 
Min. die thickness with spacer 12 in. 
Max. die sizes: width 72 in. 
height 48 in. 

Rated max. power consumption 
of heating k.w 50 
Total motor h.p. 90 
Oil reservoir cap. gal. 550 
Floor space: 
machine 6 ft. 6 in. x 31 ft 
pumping unit 5 ft. 3 in. x 11 ft. 
Overall height 12 ft. 844 in. 
Shipping weight machine —tons 69 

Shipping weight pumping unit 
—tons Tle 


Hanp SEALER—What is said to be a 
new principle of sealing (for which a 
patent is pending) is employed in a 
hand sealer for polyethylene now be- 
ing distributed by Amsco Packaging 
Machinery, Inc., 31-31 48th Ave., 
Long Island City, N.Y. The new 
technique is designed to eliminate 
the problem of polyethylene sticking 
to the sealing iron. Amsco’s sealer is 
very light in weight, permitting the 
user to operate it for long periods 
without experiencing excessive fa- 
tigue. Seals are claimed to be neat 
and secure without requiring exact- 
ing pressure application or heat 
dwell time. The sealer is also suit- 
able for all homogeneous films which 
seal by weld. 


Precision SwitcH—A special roller- 
plunger is used in a new compact 
precision switch developed by Uni- 
max Switch Div., The W. L. Maxson 
Corp., 460 W. 34th St., New York 1. 
The switch, type MX is designed to 
be built into machine tools or other 
apparatus in which electric control is 
to be initiated by movement of a cam 
or dog. It is capable of absorbing 
overtravel up to %2 inch. A threaded 
bushing provides for single hole 
mounting and permits accurate po- 
sitioning of the roller-plunger in re- 
lation to the cam or dog. A stainless 
steel roller in the top of the over- 
travel plunger serves to minimize 
friction in the mechanical actuating 
system. 


Bac Enp Heat Seater—Fast, simple, 
and positive sealing of bags made of 
heat-sealable plastics, sheets, film, 
and tubing up to about 0.008 in. thick 
is assured by the Bag End Sealer 
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made by Sta-Warm Electric Co., 503 
N. Chestnut St., Ravenna, Ohio. 
Temperatures are controlled by an 
adjustable automatic thermostat pre- 
set by Sta-Warm at its plant in ac- 
cordance with the material to be 
used. The device, which will handle 
seals from 6 to 16 in. long, is fur- 
nished with either of two types of 
sealing units: a model for solid seal 
when this method is required; and 
type PB—recommended for most 
plastics—which has three horizontai 
lines spaced evenly over a %4-in. 
wide area. 


Precision Dritt Grinpers—Absolute 
simplicity, speedy operation, and 
production economies are merits at- 
tributed to three Black Diamond 
Precision Drill Grinders manufac- 
tured by Black Diamond Saw & 
Machine Works, Inc., Natick, Mass. 
The grinders are said to be the only 
ones on the market capable of 
sharpening small wire gage and 
fractional drills quickly and with 
complete accuracy. Drills are held 
in a fixed position, and drill lips are 
ground to exactly the same length, 
at the correct angle, and with the 
proper clearance to insure long life 
and efficient cutting. 

No mechanical knowledge or skill 
is necessary to operate the Black 
Diamond, since the 
quires no adjusting to accommodate 
any drill within its capacity. Capac- 
ities of the three models for two- 
lipped drills are: No. 1—twist drills, 
No. 60 wire gage to ‘42 fractional: 
No. 2—straight shank and No. 1 Morse 
Taper Shank drills, 4% to 1% in; 
and No. 3—straight shank, and No. 1 
and No. 2 Morse Taper Shank Drills, 
4 to 34 inch. The grinding wheel is of 
the dry-cutting, cup type and is 
dressed, when necessary, by means 
of a diamond permanently set in a 
swinging lever—to insure a correctly 
dressed wheel for accurate grind- 
ing. Additional accessories available 
include special locators, extra bush- 
ings needed to increase grinder ca- 
pacity, and a web-thinning attach- 
ment for grinding the notched or 
crank shaft point on drills and for 
facing off drill cutting lips. 


machine re- 


Stretch Meter—The percentage of 
stretch or shrinkage of materials 
being processed though pairs of rolls 
turning at different speeds is indi- 
cated by the new Tag-Weston re- 
cording speed-ratio tachometer pro- 


duced by the Tagliabue Instruments 
Div., Dept. 414, Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corp., 614 Frelinghuy- 
sen Ave., Newark 5, N.J. The 


device provides a continuous record 
of roll speed ratio for plastics, tex- 
tile, paper, rubber, chemical, and 
metal-rolling industries. 

Operated by two Weston Modei 
generators driven 
by the respective rolls, the new in- 


724 tachometer 


strument consists essentially of a 
specially developed Tagliabue 
Model 47001 Celectray ratio re- 
corder. The ratio meter and recorder 
can be calibrated in any units which 
are a function of the speed ratio be- 
tween two rotating members. Various 
calibration ranges and chart gradua- 
tions are available to comply with 
specific requirements. 


ConicaL BLeNDER—Formation of 
agglomerates during mixing of a 
wide variety of products and ma- 
terials, which contain small amounts 
of moisture, is prevented in a new 
disintegrating conical blender de- 
signed by The Patterson Foundry & 
Machine Co., 41 Helene St., E. Liv- 
erpool, Ohio. The blender is 
equipped with disintegrating ele- 
ments mounted on a shaft extend- 
ing through the blender trunnion. 
These elements, rotating at high 
speed and in counter rotation to the 
blender proper, break up agglomer- 
ates that are formed (particularly 
in materials characterized by small 
particle size), but particle size is not 
reduced. The equipment is pro- 
duced in sizes having operating ca- 
pacities of 0.35 to 550 cu. ft., and is 
available in mild steel or alloys as 
required. 


Punch AND Die StoraceE—A new 
storage box for punches and dies, 
which includes a vapor-type rust 
inhibitor, is now available from 
F. J. Stokes Machine Co., 5934 Tabor 
Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa., maker of 
punches and dies and many types of 
compression molding machines re- 
quiring such equipment. The new 
container accommodates complete 
sets of punches and dies for both the 
B-2 and BB-2 rotary tabletting 
presses. It is compact (17 in. long, 612 
in. wide, and 7 in. deep), and thus 
easily moved from storage to tablet 
machine—an advantage when keep- 
ing sets intact and in perfect condi- 
tion during storage or while in tran- 
sit presents a problem. 
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< Right 


same rigid conditions as Kodak photographic film base. 
Kodapak Sheet is made by Kodak for use by a wide 


Yes, it’s “eyes right” ...when merchandise is 
packaged in tough, transparent Kodapak Sheet. Lin- 
gerie, for example, in gauges .0075 to .020. Slips, 
gowns, hosiery—at their loveliest; colors show up 
clear and bright; textures, touches of handwork, stand 
out in infinite detail. Shoppers stop, look—and buy— 
without fingering; stocks stay fresh, salable. 

Kodapak Sheet is easy to handle, comes in two basic 
forms: Kodapak I Sheet, cellulose acetate, gauges up 
to 0.060"; Kodapak II Sheet, cellulose acetate butyrate, 
gauges up to 0.002”. 


Both are made to the same high standards, under the 


range of fabricators. For further information about 
this product and its end uses, consult your nearest 
representative, or write Kodak. If you have a particu- 
larly complicated problem, a day or two in the Kodapak 
Demonstration Laboratory in Rochester will prove 
helpful. Make an appointment today. 


Cehulese Products Division, E Kodak Company, Roch 





Sales offices: 
New York, Chicago. 


District sales representatives: 
Cleveland, Dallas, 
Philadelphia, 

Providence. 


Pacific Coast distributor: 

Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co., 

San Francisco, Los Angeles, 

Portland, Seattle. 

Canadian distributor: 

Paper Sales, Limited, Toronto, Montreal. 


FOR THE DISPLAY YOU WANT...THE PROTECTION YOU NEED 


Kodapak Sheet 


“Kodapok” is o trade-mark 
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NACROMER is an excellent substitute for Pearl 
Essence where cost is a factor and where the high 
brilliance of natural pearl is not necessary. 


It is— 
e Stable 
e INERT 
e NON-CORROSIVE 


Sample and literature sent on request. 


THE MEARL CORPORATION 
WAVERLY PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“World's Largest Producer of Pearl Essence" 














INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTION! 
DECREASE YOUR COSTS! 
J ’ @ Xaloy liners are highly resistant 
to abrasion and corrosion. 
@ Xaloy minimizes contamination. 
@ Xaloy reduces friction. 


@ Xaloy has uniformity of quality. 


@ SPECIFY XALOY LINERS 
TO YOUR SUPPLIERS 


Ni oe 
ae » | atloy 








Aid to advertising is display piece of 
vinyl film which sticks without adhesive 


Display Sticker 


ATEST application of vinyl film 

that adheres without adhesive is 
Plas-Stik, a display sticker that clings 
to glass and enameled, glossy, 
painted, or metal surfaces. The new 
product, introduced by The Decal 
Plas-Stik Co., New York, N.Y., is 
made from vinyl film cast of Geon 
paste resin, produced by B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Plas-Stik is particularly suited to 
merchandising display, since an ad- 
vertiser’s name, slogan, or trade- 
mark can be imprinted on it in 
multi-colors by the silk-screen 
process. Although it sticks readily, 
it can be removed easily and, un- 
like conventional stickers, leaves no 
mark or stain. After removal, it can 
be used again. 

The new stickers can be cast in 
thicknesses ranging from 3 to 10 
mils, or heavier if desired. After 
casting, the material can be cut into 
an unlimited variety of shapes to 
suit the end use. 

Among the other advantages of- 
fered by Plas-Stik, and which are 
not present in display pieces using 
conventional materials, are: it can 
be brilliantly printed in a wide color 
range; it can be kept clean with a 
damp cloth; and it occupies a mini- 
mum of counter or storage shelf 
space. Currently, the product is be- 
ing developed for advertising by 
several firms in the soft drink, drug, 
distillery, and brewery fields. 
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CUSTOMERS RE-ORDER 
with confidence 
from 


Customer: Cory Corporation 


AN APPLIANCE manufacturer’s re- 
quirements for molded plastics are 
diversified and exacting . . . So 
when the Cory Corporation keeps 
placing orders for a variety of parts 
and components with the same sup- 
plier over a period of years, it’s a 
good indication that the moldings 
they’ve been getting and the prices 
they’ve been paying have been right. 

A decanter cover, a coffee-maker 
bowl and a measuring cup are among 
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the molded items Norton has deliv- 
ered to the Cory Corporation since 
1935. 

The Cory Corporation knows the 
value of Norton’s sound engineering, 
cooperative service, flawless molding, 
sensible pricing and dependable de- 
liveries . . . And we hope you will 
learn their value, too. 


NORTON 


Norton is interested in cultivating 
your molding business. Ask for a free 
survey of your next molding assign- 
ment by a Norton engineer from our 
nearest sales office. Write today. Nor- 
ton Laboratories, Inc., Lockport, New 
York. Sales Offices: New York—347 
Fifth Avenue; Chicago—5221 Kim- 
bark Avenue. 


NORTON. ZZ, contac Ge 


COMPRESSION AND INJECTION MOLDING 





From these - 
MONOMERS... 
ACRYLIC 
ACRYLONITRILE 


BUTADIENE . 
VINYL ACETATE ae Photos courtesy Bakelite Div 
VINYL CHLORIDE held in lcaadins saan cele at aa 


Document Holder 





OCKET-TYPE- envelopes’ of 

translucent Vinylite film fit into 
a carrying case made of Vinylite 
sheeting to offer protection for such 
valuable documents as_ insurance 
policies and deeds against soiling, 
unnecessary handling, and tearing. 
The envelopes, produced by Carson 
Glove Co., San Rafael, Calif., for 
Rough Notes Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind., are fabricated in strips which 





ADHESIVES LEATHER 
Wood glue Pigment binding 
Shoe, paper, leather Synthetic gums more pockets. Papers in these con- 
Fabric : Leather waste binders tainers are easily visible through 
Heat seal coatings Tanning agents h ial ea | 
Book binding Box toe stiffeners the translucent vinyl. 

Ceramic Heat-sealed seams between pock- 
Metal foil sts provide space to emboss a c 

Plostic film os ets provide space to emboss a com- 

; pany or private name. Each pocket 

will hold two insurance policies, for 

example, while the case will hold as 


can be cut into sections of one or 


TEXTILES many as two dozen pocket-envel- 

Hosiery finish opes. Both the envelopes and case 

Permanent finishes 

Stiffening felts 

PAPER Coatings for moisture, mold, and mildew, and 

artificial leather can be easily cleaned. 

Pile fabrics 

Rayon warp sizing 


are resistant to aging, abrasion, 


Greaseproofing 
Saturated tape and 
tablecloth papers 
Wall paper 
Waterproofing 
Stiffening 
Transparentizing 
Pigment binding 
Coating 
Heat Seal 


Strips of vinyl film envelopes can be 


cut off to provide one or more pockets 


RUBBER 
Synthetic latices 
Hardeners for GRS 
Tackifiers for latex 
Latex thickeners 
it 
PAINT-LACQUER 
Emulsion paints 
Paint and lacquer resins 


Selution polymers PRINTING INKS 
Resins 


Nitrocellulose compounding resins 


* AMERICAN 
POLYMER CORPORATION 


General Offices: 103 Foster Street, Peabody, Massachusetts 


— 
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Coaxial Spacers 


NE of the technical difficulties in 
seston transmitting stations 
has been overcome by the substitu- 
tion of Du Pont’s Teflon tetrafluoro- 
ethylene for ceramics as the material 
from which spacers for coaxial cable 
transmission lines are made. These 
spacers serve as insulators between 
the inner and outer copper conduc- 
tors of the line 

Accepted practice calls for spacers 
with as low power loss as possible, 
yet which will withstand the rela- 
tively high temperatures built up 
within a transmission installation. 
Teflon fills the bill. Although this 
material is more expensive than the 
ceramic it replaces (in a ratio of 
about 13 to 1), it provides efficiency 
and a corresponding saving in 
power. Since power generating 
costs are high in T.V. operations, 
this saving quickly offsets Teflon’s 
initial cost. Teflon’s efficiency rating 
is 76.4%. 

Another asset of Teflon is its low 
dielectric constant which makes it 
a simple matter to eliminate re- 
flections caused by impedance dis- 
continuities introduced at each in- 
sulator. By changing the thickness 
of the spacers to compensate for the 
difference between the dielectric 
constant of air (considered to be 
the ideal insulation) and that of 
the spacer material, the problem of 
reflections from a line of spacers 
can be solved. In addition, Teflon is 
tough—an important factor in both 
the manufacture and installation of 
transmission lines. Finally, Teflon 
spacers can be slipped over the line 
and fitted into grooves—a much 
simpler installation method than 
that required for assembling cer- 


amic spacers. 


Cross-section of  tetrafiuoroethylene 
spacer and coaxial transmission line 
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Every time parts are rejected, unsatisfactory 
finishes jeopardize sales appeal, or a mold causes 
production tie-ups, you're paying through the nose. 
You'd be surprised how many buyers of plastic 
parts are paying a premium—simply because 
they figured on saving a few pennies on mold 
costs. What's the answer? Simply this: If you buy 
plastic parts outside, put the job into the hands of 
a custom molder backed by a skilled moldmaker. 


Good molds actually cost Jess on the long pull. 
For the reputable molder and moldmaker not only 
start with the best steel—but invest extra care and 
skill to meet your exact requirements. Result: 
dependable molds that run longer, impart better 
finishes, reduce unit costs. 


For years, skilled molders and moldmakers have 
staked their reputations on Carpenter Electric 
Furnace Mold Steels. They find it pays in many 
ways to buy from Carpenter—specialists in mold 
steels. The Carpenter Steel Co., 112 W. Bern St., 
Reading, Pa. Export Address: Woolworth Bldg., 
New York 7, N. Y. 


When you have mold work done out- 
side, consult a custom molder backed 
by a reputable moldmaker! 


NEW JERSEY TOOL & DIE CO. made the molds used to produce 
this decorative bow on cosmetic containers for MACK MOLDING 
CO. Cavities and force plugs were hobbed. Moldmaker says, 
“Carpenter SAMSON EXTRA hobbed with less pressure than that 
required for any other mold steel with comparable mechanical 
properties’. Over 1,500,000 perfect parts produced to date. 


SPECIFY 


a 


ELECTRIC 
FURNACE 


100% Acid Disc Inspected 
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s : 
IMICHIGAN MOLDED PLASTICS, INC. 


Plant and General Offices: DEXTER, MICHIGAN 


Sales Offices ELYRIA, OHIO ST. LOUIS MOLINE, ILL. 
DETROIT PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE SOUTH BEND 
BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO LANSING 





power modernization 


lowers production costs... 
z control 
WITH .c: 
speed 
sTeRLING SPEED-TROL 


. . . Gives You Variable 
Speed Control Necessary For: 


* PROCESS CONTROL OF: Temperature 
—viscosity—level—pressure—flow— etc 

* TIME CONTROL OF: Baking—drying— 
heating — cooking — pasteurizing — soaking 
—chemical action—etc 

* EQUIPMENT ADAPTATION TO: Load 
variation—sequence synchronization. Size 
h : —tension—hardness or shape of materials 
Ask for your copy of pictorial bulletin to be processed—machined—conveyed— 


, blended—mixed—etc. 


No. C-67, showing Sterling Electric Power 
Drives Turning The Wheels of Industry 

* VARIATIONS IN: Quality—quantity— 
operators’ abilities—etc 


TE we LUN aebdas 
MOTORS 
Plants: New York 51, N. Y.; Los Angeles 22, California; Hamilton, Canada; Santiago, Chile. 
Offices and distributors in all principal cities. 

















Turnover Switch 


HE fire hazard resulting from 

gasoline spillage in auto, truck, 
or bus accidents may be consider- 
ably reduced by the use of a new 
safety switch incorporating a cyl- 
inder injection molded of transpar- 
ent Plexiglas by Clapp Co., Dallas, 
Tex. Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., the safety switch 
cuts off ignition current the instant 
the vehicle tips to a 45° angle. 

The cylinder of the safety switch 
is about 1 in. in diameter and 24 in. 
high. Since the plastic material is 
highly shatter-resistant, the switch 
body is able to withstand the impact 
of a slipping wrench or other acci- 
dental blows. Also, it remains un- 
clouded in the presence of gasoline 
and oil fumes, is unaffected by un- 
der-hood heat, and does not become 
brittle with age. 

Terminals are mounted securely 
in a phenolic block at the bottom of 
the cylinder, and are covered with 
% in. of mercury. The switch is 
mounted vertically under the hood, 
usually on the front face of the fire 
wall, so that when the vehicle tilts 
to 45°, the mercury flows away from 
one terminal, breaking the ignition 
circuit. The phenolic block serves as 
a baffle to prevent accidental dis- 
ruption of the current. 

The switch is installed by attach- 
ing it by two self-tapping screws 
through a plated metal bracket. Two 
leads of vinyl-covered wire are cut 
into the 6-volt primary wire run- 
ning from coil to distributor. Spe- 
cial connectors make tight contacts 
when they are squeezed into a flat- 


tened position. 


Installing turnover switch which has a 
cylinder injection molded of acrylic 
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LOW PRESSURE LAMINATING MEM 
MADE EASY WITH DRYPLY 


A 
“a ae macy 
The simplicity of operations with ER PIER 
Dryply has opened new doors in RIA, 
polyester low pressure laminating. Now, 

production speed and production economy 8 d F 

can be attained without any noticeable re- ea y to orm 

visions in present manufacturing setups. This 

new reinforced material elevates the low © 

pressure field to equal other mass production Right Off the Roll 
methods. Cured parts can now be formed at as 

fast a rate as 15 seconds. 


RESIN CONTENT CONTROLLED Nothing to Add 


Quality finished parts are assured,as Dryply 


resin content is rigidly controlled by a Wet Lay-Ups Eliminated 


continuous mechanical impregnating 
process. Messy, inefficient, wet lay-up is 


eliminated. Dryply comes to you ready-to-use DRYPLY has many uses 


in a dry state with catalyst already added. 


NO WASTE WITH DRYPLY for many industries 


Dryply comes in ready-to-form rolls... . aa 
No liner. . . . Unrolls like a roll of paper. AIRPLANE SS AUTOMOBILE <-— 


You just cut your patterns to desired size 


and thickness and store left-over pieces for REFRIGERATION Ly AIR CONDITIONING rel 
fut a ber, Drypl be stored 3 Sop _ 
uture use emember, Uryply can be store TELEVISION Kf RADIO N oO TOY & Se 


for six months or longer under normal 


roach totannatiion: BOAT setbias ELECTRICAL uf PACKAGING. S995 
HERE'S WHAT DRYPLY SAVES YOU also Prototypes and Models 


You save TIME through speed of 
application. . . . You save LABOR because 


there are fewer operations and CHECK THE QUALITIES OF DRYPLY 
unskilled personnel can do the jeb.... FOR YOUR PRODUCT 


You save MATERIAL since there is no waste; 
Dryply has proven to be extremely 


DRYPLY is used in forming by: versatile. Day by day, new uses are discovered 
(a) Male and Female Molds and its application is becoming widespread in 
(c) Pressure Bag Forming a variety of industries. We invite you to learn 


(b) Cellophane Wrap , 
(d) Vacuum Bag Forming all about Dryply. 


—Cut Material 
operations with DRYPLY < 4 —Place on Form 


—Cure Under Heat and Pressure 
DRYPLY NOW AVAILABLE IN BOTH GLASS MAT AND CLOTH 


prYPLy Shelf Life 


pnoxTls Lum rmanvcts 


al Room Tempera! 


ure 
At Norm 
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NEW MOLDING ECONOMY 


for small pieces 
with LARGE areas 


MacRay 4 ounce 
Injection Molding Machine 


Model 4 — MacRay Semi-Automatic Machine 
Model 4A — MacRay Fully Automatic Machine 


Printed labe! on battery is protected 
by laminating with cellulose acetate 


Battery Wrap 


EARING-AID “B” batteries made 
H by Electrical Div., Olin Industries, 
Inc., New Haven, Conn., gain in- 
creased shelf life as the result of a 
new polyethylene envelope in which 
every shipping container of 12 bat- 
teries is wrapped. This vapor- and 
moisture-proof package keeps bat- 
teries fresh. 

The formerly used gray battery 
wrapper has been replaced by a 
plastic-coated jacket. Olin prints the 


. a 7 ” ; labels and sends them to Arvey 
For those small shot jobs in big molds, there’s no need to Corp., Jersey City, N.J., which ap- 
tie up your larger machines. Mold with maximum economy in plies a top layer of cellulose acetate. 
the NEW MacRay 4-0z. machine. Accommodates molds up to The wrappers are then returned to 
12” x 23”, mounted vertically . . . 1334” x 20”, mounted Olin where they are cemented to the 
horizontally. battery with a water-proof adhesive. 
: The label’s attractive colors add to 
And look at these other outstanding MacRay features . . . the battery’s appearance. 
Simplicity of operation 
Centralized controls 
° ° Every 12 batteries are packed in a vapor- 
More efficient cooling , 
moisture-proof polyethylene envelope 
Longer strain rod bearing 
New longer heating cylinder 
Rugged construction 
Requires minimum floor space 


Prompt deliveries 


Write . . . wire or phone for bulletin, price and specifications. 


MACRAY ENGINEERING CO. 


6611 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 





A few choice territories are available 
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HOW TO CHOOSE YOUR 


HEAT RESISTANT GRADE 


PHENOLIC MOLDING COMPOUND 


What do 
you make? 





Heater plugs 
and similar appliance 
parts. 


Properties 
you need 


Excellent finish and 
resistance to heat and 
moisture, improved impact 
strength. 


DURITE 
recommends 


For general use: 

DURITE HR-320 

For highest heat 
resistance and impact 
strength: puRITE HR-330 
Black or brown. 





Cooking utensil handles, 
electric iron handles, etc. 


Lustrous finish, good 
heat and moisture 
resistance. 


For improved heat 
resistance: DURITE HR-300 
For good heat resistance 
with higher impact: 
DURITE HR-310 

For general use: 

DURITE GP-110 

Black or brown. 





Diamond wheel cores 
and similar industrial 
applications. 


Improved impact 
coupled with good 
heat resistance. 


Improved impact: 
DURITE HR-330 

Black. 

Highest heat resistance: 
DURITE HR-340 

Black or brown. 





Electric waffle base, 
toaster bases, etc. 


Lustrous finish, good 
heat and moisture 
resistance. 


For general use: 

DURITE GP-110 

For improved heat 
resistance: 

DURITE HR-330 

For improved heat 
resistance with higher 
impact: DURITE HR-340 
Black or brown. 








Heavy duty switches. 





Good heat and moisture 
resistance with good 
impact properties. 








For general use: 
DURITE HR-340 
Black or brown. 

For improved impact: 
DURITE HR-330 
Black. 





FREE!! Write for catalog, fully describing the wide 
range of DURITE phenolics for General Purpose, Heat 
Resistance, Electrical Resistance, Impact Resistance 
and made-to-order modifications of standard materials 
embodying special characteristics to meet your specific 
requirements. Address: 


THE BORDEN COMPANY . CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Dept. MP-11, 350 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y 
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DURITE 


Molding Powders - Bonding Resins - Cements 








SQUARE D 


mae Hine 
_ PROFITS 


tp 


The right molding press selection today will 
show itself in lower end-product cost to the 


last day the press is in service. 


But the right selection 
cannot be of press alone... you must consider materials, 
auxiliary equipment, plant layout, mold design and many other 


factors which control your profits. 


Square D, on Stokes recommendations, is equipped with 50-, 150-, 
and 300-ton compression and transfer molding presses for the 
manufacture of many parts, both simple and complex, of the 
widely used Square D electrical devices. High production, 
uniform excellence of product, long machine life with 

virtually uninterrupted service, and negligible maintenance 


characterize the Stokes installations at Square D. 


Stokes has as many years of experience in molding practice as in building the 
presses with which to mold... 
experience freely available to 
you through the Stokes 


Advisory Service. 





STOKE 


F. J. STOKES MACHINE CO 
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Four grooves at a time can be machined 
in this laminated phenolic pulley blank 


Aluminum Pulleys 
Replaced 


XTENSIVE savings in machining 

costs are realized as the result 
of using laminated phenolic instead 
of aluminum for pulleys to be in- 
corporated in precision drilling ma- 
chines. By this change, High Speed 
Hammer Co., Inc., Rochester, N.Y., 
has achieved a 66% cost reduction, 
adapting its machining setup to 
handle specially formed pulley blanks 
of the macerated, fabric-base plastic 
supplied by Synthane Corp., Oaks, 
Pa., manufacturer and fabricator of 
laminated and molded plastics. 

The major share of this economy 
can be attributed to the ease of ma- 
chining; whereas cast aluminum 
pulleys formerly used required 
seven operations, the Synthane 
blanks can now be machined into fin- 
ished pulleys in only two operations. 

As an example of the machinabil- 
ity of the material, the drill press 
manufacturer has been able to de- 
vise a tool with four cutting edges, 
all permanently secured, to cut four 
pulley grooves simultaneously and 
with a single setting. This tool pro- 
duces grooves with diameters of 
17s, 2%, 4%6, and 5%¢ in. on the spin- 
dle pulley, and 2%%, 372, 5%2, and 6 
in. on the motor pulley. Molded 
spindle holes of 4-in. diameter are 
reamed by the drill press manufac- 
turer to a tolerance of plus 0.0005 
and minus 0.0000 inch. 

Before the pulleys are shipped to 
High Speed Hammer, the hubs are 
drilled and tapped by Synthane t: 
take 14-in. set screws, and the blanks 
are lathe-finished all over. 
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“HORSE SENSE” 
FOR VINYL MANUFACTURERS 


We believe you will agree that draft horses make poor racers—that trotters 


would mess up a ploughing job. Flexible “equipment” is a must for 
maximum utility. What does this have to do with vinyl manufacturers? 
Simply to point out that better resins are produced when a flexible line 
of stabilizers, each engineered for a specific formulation is used. 

There’s no doubt about it! You’ll be happier with the final result when 
you select stabilizers with an eye to the formulation of individual resins 
and plasticizers. Ferro’s knowledge of stabilizer performance can help you. 
Our background records the solution of unusual problems for some of the 
largest producers of vinyls. As a result of intensive work in this field, 
experience indicates that stabilizers of single metals, used in combination, 
produce optimum activity. Ferro’s Stabilizers of Barium, Cadmium, Lead 
or Stabilizers of Pure Organics or Phosphates are worthy of your inves- 
tigation. Like more information ? 








} I) if if () CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
BEDFORD, OHIO 


A COMPLETE LINE OF... VINYL STABILIZERS - METALLIC SOAPS - DISPERSING 


AGENTS - SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS - DRIERS - COBALT COMPOUNDS 








GET MORE PERFECT SHOTS PER HOUR... 
with a MOSLO 
3 Ounce Universal 


Z INJECTION MOLDING MACHINE 


Plastic molders everywhere have discovered there is nothing like 
a Moslo Universal Minijector for cutting injection molding costs 
and increasing production. All thermoplastics including vinyls 
and Nylon are molded fast and smoothly on a Minijector. 
We guarantee the production ratings and invite you to compare 
our specifications. See for yourself that a Moslo Minijgctor is 
the best buy in injection molding machines. 
Check these outstanding features 

- Completely automatic. 6. Quick mold changing. 

. Simple maintenance. 

. Greater versatility. 


. Plasticizing capacity per hour — 35 
pounds. @ The Moslo No. 60 Plastic Granulator. 


The Complete Moslo Line 
Includes: 


@ The Moslo % ounce hydraulic or hand op- 
erated Minijector. 

@ The Mosio 3 and 4 ounce Universal Mini- 

. Pushbutton controls. jector. 

- Stainless steel, torpedoless cylinder, @ The Moslo Duplimatic Minijector. 

Patents Pending. 


. All hydraulic. : . 

— . Mold casting area — 36 square inches. Get the complete story, write today for in- 

. Universal id-clamp bly (Op- . Maximum injection pressure — 16250 formation on the Moslo Universal Minijector 
erates vertically or horizontally). p.s.i. and the Mos'o Minijector line. 














NOW WE CAN DUPLICATE 
CAVITIES AND CORES 
UP TO 36” x 60” x 18” DEEP NOW OVER 175 


One of the largest of its kind, our new Keller 
duplicating machine enables us to cut huge molds 
such as for radio and television cabinets or refrig- M A R V E L 


Manufacturers Make 


SYNCLINAL 
FILTERS 


"Ga Their O.E.M. Choice 
For HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT ine tyre 
where oil MUST BE CLEAN —— 


EFFICIENCY Marvel Synclinal Filters give more filtering 
than like size circular units. Preferred by maintenance mer 
cause larger filtering area extends periods of operation betweer 
cleanings. 

SIMPLICITY—Marvel Synclinal Filters may be dis ssexbed 
cleaned and reassembled in minutes. A single handnut releases the 
line model housing without disturbing pipe-fittings 
ADAPTABILITY—Marvel Synclinal Filters operate at full effciency 
in any position and can be installed at any angle comenient to 
your machine, Wire mest sizes from 30 to 200 available. Individual 
capacities of from 5 to 50 gpm. and greater capacities are ob 


eration parts. The shape of the master form is tainable by multiple installations 
accurately and rapidly reproduced in the new mold a ge ae 


s HYDRAULIC or LOW PRESSURE circulat 
through automatic electrical controls. ing systems Marvel’ has your answer. Writ 


for catalogs 104 and 202 








For estimates on all types of molds, consult the 


a> NEWARK DIE COMPANY MARVEL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


22 SCOTT STREET ¢ NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Injection Molded 
Santa Claus 


N illuminated outdoor Christmas 

decoration of a size previously 
possible only by fabricating sheet 
stock is now being injection molded 
of styrene for Noma Electric Corp., 
New York, N.Y., by Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Co., Prolon Plastics Div., 
Florence, Mass. The molded piece 
measures 30 in. from the feet to the 
top of the head and is approximately 
7 in. in depth. It weighs 36 ounces. 

The mold was made by Eagle Tool 
& Machine Co., Newark, N.J., using 
Samson II steel, made by The Car- 
penter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 

The piece is center gated with a 
sprue opening in the cavity of the 
mold. Six mounting bosses having 
molded-in holes are incorporated. A 
flat piece of die-cut electrically 
wired Masonite is assembled to the 
back of the Santa Claus by means of 
Parker-Kalon self-tapping screws. 
The lizht sockets are mounted on 
the Masonite. 

Noma completes the decoration of 
this Santa Claus by spraying seven 
different colors using individual 
electro-formed masks for each color. 
The cheeks are hand colored. The 
force plug of the mold produces a 
mat surface in the plastic. The com- 
bination of this surface and the 
paint, which is all applied from the 
back or inside, makes Santa’s cloth- 
ing appear to be produced of velvet or 
velour 


Rich, vari-colored effect is achieved 
in molded styrene outdoor Santa Claus 
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ACCURATE 


DEPENDABLE 


FORM 


.--0f THERMO-PLASTICS — 


IF YOU REQUIRE: 
Granulated formulations 
Record preforms 
Accurate color matching 


Custom production of experi- 


mental quantities 


OR — if you have reclaimed 


material you want compounded 
Wire, Write or Call 
Premier Chermo-Plastics Co. 


908 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET « LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 








STOPS FILM FROM WRINKLING! 


Install Progressive Anti-Wrinkle Slat 
Expanders at strategic spots along 
your film processing line and watch 
those wrinkles disappear! You'll find 
that your equipment (embossers, tub- 
ers, batchers and the like) run faster; 





that your rolled film is tighter and 
smoother and neater than ever be- 
fore. You can get Progressive Slat 
Expanders in widths to fit your pres- 
ent converting equipment. Write to- 
day for complete details and prices. 


Specialists in Plastic Film Handling Equipment 


198-202 East 25th Street 


Tubing Machines * Conti 


Paterson 4, N. J. 
H s & Sealers * Film Cut-Off Reels 





Pac: machine co., inc. 











Plastic Balls 
up to 2” diam. 


Centerless Grinding 
of all plastics 


Thread Tapping 
accurate, high speed 





Precision Machining 
to specifications 





for all your 


requirements, call 


Vacuum Forming 


of acrylic plastics 


CRYSTAL PLASTICS, INC. 


232-252 Taaffe Place, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. * Phone: ST 9-4002-4 


Die Cutting 
and assembly 








Materials 


(Continued from pp. 55-64) 


1950. Laminating plants were operat- 
ing practically around the clock, and 
a promise of six-weeks delivery was 
a minimum. Decorative laminates 
continued to make gains, but indus- 
trial laminates are still the bulk of 
the business. There have been several 
large plant additions made by operat- 
ing companies since 1946, but infor- 
mation on the size of this increase is 
not presently available. 

Miscellaneous phenolic resins for 
use in brake linings, grinding wheels, 
rock-wool binder, cast resins, wood 
waste, and foundry molds or cores 
showed almost a 20% increase in 1950. 
The two newest—wood waste and 
foundry core resins—are reported to 
account for about 7% of the total 
today. 


Urea and Melamire 


Urea and melamine resins took a 
great leap forward in 1950. The mold- 
ing powder and laminating resins 
gained more than 45% over 1949 de- 
spite a long strike in a major pro- 
ducer’s plant. Of the near 70-million- 
pound total, well over 50 million 
pounds is estimated to be urea which 
is certainly a big increase from the 
approximately 30 million pounds of 
former years. Urea crystal, the ma- 
terial from which the plastic is made, 
became scarce toward the end of the 
year. 

Urea crystal is in great demand not 
only for fertilizer, cattle feed, and 
plastics, but two new products—am- 
moniated tooth paste and a liquid 
fertilizer for spraying on trees—made 
great inroads on supply last year. 
However, it is not anticipated that 
there will be a shortage in 1951 short 
of a most unusual demand. Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. has just come 
in with an Ohio plant which will 
manufacture not less than 40 thou- 
sand tons of urea crystal annually to 
be sold through its affiliate, The Bar- 
rett Division. It has been estimated in 
the trade that Du Pont, the only other 
manufacturer, can produce 60 thou- 
sand tons a year. 

Melamine was tight for all the last 
quarter of 1950. Demand for laminat- 
ing resin used in decorative laminates, 
and phenomenal acceptance of mela- 
mine molded dishware, were prob- 
ably the leading factors in this situa- 
tion, but there was increased demand 
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Representatives 
APPROVED 
MOLDED 
$ PRODUCTS 


in Principal 
Cities 
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Very few home owners know 
Mallory Plastics as such but 
hundreds and thousands of them 
are today enjoying better living 
through many household ap- 

liances and equipment for 
which Mallory Plastics supply 
parts. The manufacturers of these 
appliances long ago recognized 
the importance of the precision 
molding techniques, engineer- 
ing assistance, modern equip- 
ment and prompt deliveries of 
Mallory plastic parts. Their en- 
gineering, production and pur- 
chasing departments always 
consult Mallory Plastics when 
a new product is being readied 
for the market. 

Why not take your cue from 
their steady patronage and have 
your next job for plastic parts 
produced by P.R. Mallory 
Plastics, Inc. 


Facilities include compression 
presses from 100 to 750 tons, 
transfer presses from 100 to 
400 tons, injection presses from 
8 oz. to 32 oz. and complete 
service for fabricating, assem- 
bling and painting. 


WRITE OR PHONE: CHICAGO 
PAlisade 5-6750 


MOLDINGS 
uP To 
25 LBS 





PHENOPREG MATERIALS 


for LAMINATING and MOLDING 


high pressure * low pressure 


PHENOPREG materials represent a wide variety of resin impregnated 
materials for laminating and Iding. They offer unlimited possibilities 
for the production of decorative laminates, all grades of industrial 
laminat Ided laminat structural bli 

molding compounds and many specialized products. 








taf . 
r 


of 





PHENOPREG materials are treated with phenolic. melamine, dially! 
phthalate, BCM and polystyrene resins. 


PHENOPREG materials are resin impregnated fabrics, such as duck 
and linen, papers, including decorative, Kraft, Resin X Crepe and 
a number of specialized items, Fiberglas cloth and Fiberglas mat. 


We can supply stock grades or specialized material to fit any laminat- 


ing applications. Ask for a sales engineer to assist you with your 
technical problems. Write TODAY to 


FABRICON PRODUCTS, INC. 


PLA 


1721 Pleasant Avenue - River Rouge 18, Michigan + Vinewood 1-8200 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
c Rn 





di Pp ive: Plastic Supply Company: Montreal, Toronto 








for plastic, optical, 
celluloid and allied 
Titel peat -t3 


This Toggle Press rated at 4 tons with 
100 Ibs. of air. Made also as Foot Toggle. 
These presses, and several other sizes 
and styles of Hand Lever Presses, han- 
dle economically embossing, drawing, 
and degating jobs in plastic manufac- 
turing concerns. Prompt delivery. 


STANDARD TOOL CO. 


across the board from electrical ap- 
plications to adhesives. Melamine is 
also used in the kraft paper used for 
V-Board that the Armed Services 
likes for overseas shipments, and it 
goes into most other types of wet- 
strength paper used for maps, blue 
prints, and the like. There was an in- 
creased demand for all these products 
almost immediately following Korea. 
A temporary power shortage in Can- 
ada, where the cyanamide needed for 
melamine is produced, created a 
problem for a short period, but addi- 
tion of auxiliary equipment over- 
came that difficulty, at least for now 

It is expected that the melamine 
tightness will loosen up in February 
when new facilities are due to start 
operation, but it is a top material for 
various military and naval products 
It may continue scarce for the dura- 
tion of the emergency. 


Vinyl Production 

The story for vinyls in 1950 is one 
of almost unbelievably increased 
usage. If everything in this category 
—including plasticizer, filler, and all 
types of vinyl including vinyl chloride 
and copolymers, butyral, formal, ace- 
tate, alcohol, and saran—were added 
together, the total consumed in 1950 
would be over 500 million pounds. 
The Tariff Commission figures as 
given in Table C on p. 60 don’t give 
all the figures for compound. Part of 
the figures are based on solid resin. 
They do give all the various types of 
vinyls, but it would take a statistician 
with the patience of Job to sort out 
all the various types represented. 
Therefore we have again attempted 
to break out the vinyl chloride and 
vinyl chloride copolymers with the 
help of various producers who are 
handling these materials. Since the 
chlorides are such a large portion of 
the total, it seems fitting that they 
should be sorted out for special atten- 
tion. The estimate of around 280 mil- 
lion pounds of solid resin used in 
1950 is deemed conservative by most 
authorities in the field, yet it is almost 
100 million pounds more than a simi- 
lar estimate made for 1949. Despite 
this unprecedented increase, vinyl 
users were bitterly complaining of 
shortages all through the second half 


Specialists 
in Injection Mold Making 
also Transfer 
and Compression Molds 


83 WATER STREET, LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


OMNI PRODUCTS CORP., Export Distributors, New York, N. Y. 


of 1950. 

As shown in Table D, p. 64, there 
were sizeable increases in every end 
use. Film under 10 gage continued its 
lead as largest volume user with the 

(Continued on p. 145) 
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SURE CURE FOR 
METAL SHORTAGES 


PLASTICS.. 
The Quality 
Substitute 


¢ 


HARCHEM < 


Here is a practical wa 

avoid delays in production due to metal 
shortages. Substitute plastics for items like name- 
plates which can be fabricated advantageously 
to your exact specifications. 

Sillcocks-Miller specialists offer the experience 
and facilities to develop and produce quality 
nameplates and other parts for which plastics are 
a practical substitute material. 


It will pay you to write for details or submit 
specifications for quotation. 
i; ; t ig or 
The Pioneers in Plastic : ti ee 8 as aes 
SILLCOCKS-MILLER Fabrication since 1910 . ; a Ne 
Company 18 W. Parker Ave., Maplewood WN. J ; 


PLASTIC MOLDS 








The above mold, weighing 5 tons, measuring 62” x 
32” x 14”, was made for the Panelyte Division of 
St. Regis Paper Company. ho 8 FF RRR - 

Send for our bulletin on HARCHEM © 
your company letterhead. 


Ye) 6 a 1010) MeV 1D ot | 
MACHINE COMPANY 


37-39 FREEMAN ST. 


NEWARK 5, N. J. 
TELEPHONES: MARKET 3-1572 
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METAL BUILDINGS 
REFRIGERATORS 
APPLIANCES 
STORM WINDOWS 
DRY GLAZING 


Yardley has successfully solved the problem 
of permanentiy sealing outside weather 
joints on panels, corners and windows of 
nationally-known metal houses and com- 
mercial buildings. 


The cross section here shown is a vinyl dry 
glazing especially designed for use in alumi- 
num primary windows. 


If you use gaskets of any kind, consult 
Yardley. Our engineers have perfected 
modern production techniques that can 
save you time and money on exactly the 
right strip for your specific needs. 


Depend on us for pin-point accuracy in 
design and tolerances that assures con- 
sistent uniformity. We extrude and 
fabricate any thermo-plastic material. 


There's an experienced Yardley 
representative near you. We 
will send him promptly. 


A Few Typical Cross Sections 


PLASTICS co. 


Parsons Ave Columbus 15, Ohio AD. 9315 


In order to move them promptly, extremely 
attractive prices are available on Acadia Synthetic Prod- 
ucts compression molded polystyrene sheets in all 
thicknesses from '@" to 1”. These sheets have proper- 
ties superior to those fabricated by other methods—no 
shrinkage at normal temperatures—better heat resist- 
ance. New low prices are also available on Saran*, 
Tenite, Vinylite and other thermoplastic sheets. Wire 
or write for quotations. (*Dow Chemical Co.) 

DIVISION WESTERN FELT WORKS 


Largest and Cutters of Feit 
4035-4117 Ogden Avenue, Chicago 23, Illinois 





POT Te ee See 





PYROMETERS 


for every purpose 


The routine use of CAMBRIDGE Surface 
Pyrometers takes the guesswork out of tem- 
perature determination in many industries 
The CAMBRIDGE is accurate, dependable, 
rugged, quick-acting and easy to use. The 
Roll Model is for checking surface temperatures 
of moving rolls. The Needle Model is for in 
sertion into materials in a plastic or semi 
plastic state for botch temperature determina 
tion. The Mold Model is for checking surface 
temperatures of mold cavities and surfaces of 


almost any contour. 


Send for Bulletin I94SA. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3711 Grand Central Terminal 
New York 17, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF “4 
PRECISION INSTRUMENTS x 


Moisture Indi and R ders © Physical Testing Instruments 
* Laboratory Instruments for A.C. 2D. C. © Galvanometers 
Engineering Instruments * Gas Analysis Equipment * Physiological Instruments 
and many other Mechanical and Electrical | 
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principal end uses continuing to be 
drapes, shower curtains, raincoats, 
and tablecloths. An even greater per- 
centage of growth was in unsup- 
ported sheeting. The increase was 
generally credited to more volume 
in the automotive upholstery field, a 
more extended use of upholstery to 
include different styles in cha and 
considerably more use of vinyl in 
luggage. 


Coated Fabric 

The fabric coating increase in- 
cluded an upsurge in the use of plas- 
tisols and organosols for spread coat- 
ing. Perhaps 60% of this material is 
spread coated and is edging in on the 
calendering field. Practically all the 
materials with a 7- or 8-mil coat are 
now spread coated, as are even some 
of the thicker materials. Fabric- 
backed upholstery for the automo- 
tive trade is generally calendered 
because it is more economical in long 
runs, but such items as automotive 
visors, kick plates, and trim may be 
spread coated, since they do not re- 
quire heavy sheet. 

The vinyl molding and extrusion 
figure is difficult to estimate because 
of widespread variations in applica- 
tions. A compromise figure based on 
the estimate of producers comes out 
like this: wire coating, 40 million 
pounds; garden hose and other ex- 
trusions plus elastomeric molding, 10 
million pounds. That would leave 17 
million pounds for phonograph rec- 
ords, but manufacturers of another 

in used for records insists that 
close to 30 million pounds of vinyl 
were used for records in 1950. 

There is also an inconsistency be- 
tween the figure in Table D and the 
over-all figure for molding in the 
Tariff Commission report, where 106 
million pounds is reported. This latter 
figure includes saran and a few mis- 
cellaneous items, but the difference 
of 40 million pounds between these 
two figures is believed too high. There 
are several million pounds of vinyl 
floating around in there somewhere 
that won’t come out to be properly 
counted. 

The miscellaneous figure in Table 
D includes exports which are esti- 
mated at between 12 and 15 million 
pounds of resin; Tariff Commission 
figures show close to 20 million 
pounds, but they are cluttered up 
with plasticized compound as well as 
some film and sheet. Others in miscel- 
laneous are some types of flooring 
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You get every 
penny's worth of 


BLACK Bin 
Cabot’s | 
MONARCH 71 


Monarch’/! 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 








custom tailored 
look 


No man looks as well in a ready- 
made suit as in a suit cut to his 
exact measurements. Your products, 
too, will look better if your mould- 
ing or coating requirements are met 
exactly by a Stanley custom-made 
vinyl compound. Stanley chemists 
with years of experience in the vinyl 
field can make your products look 
their best . . . longer. 


And what about the products still 
on your drawing boards? A Stanley 
vinyl compound created especially 
for that new product application 
can make today’s idea tomorrow's 
money-maker. 


Ask about Stanley Vinyl Inks for 
rotogravure and silk screen printing, 
Stanley Plastisols for fabric or paper 
coating, Stanley Organosols for 
moulding or coating. Write today 
to the 


Stanley Chemical Company, 
East Berlin, Connecticut. 


STANLEY CHEMICAL 


ENAMELS 





resins (part of the flooring material 
is in sheet); protective coatings; ad- 
hesives; and other unclassified ma- 
terial, a small portion of which may 
belong in the defined categories pre- 
ceding it in the table. Miscellaneous 
is always a good place to hide things 
if the manufacturer doesn’t want his 
competitor to know what’s going on. 
Despite this uncertainty in the last 
two categories of Table D, the over- 
all figure of over 280 million pounds 
is considered accurate within less 
than a 5% error, and for an indica- 
tion of trend gives a good idea of 
what happened to vinyls in 1950. 


The Chlorine Shortage 

The increase in vinyl use came 
along despite a shortage in chlorine 
caused partly by a long strike but 
primarily by a great demand for 
chlorine. The situation for chlorine 
in 1951 looks no better than in 1950, 
but B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., one 
of the two major producers of vinyl, 
expects to have another plant pro- 
ducing vinyl in mid-year. Goodyear 
is planning a large expansion, and 
other producers all expect to increase 
vinyl production despite the chlorine 
problem. 

It is difficult to talk manufacturers 
into building more chlorine plants 
because it is a co-product with caus- 
tic soda and, although caustic soda is 
now tight, it is frequently a drug on 
the market in normal times. In fact, 
there was an excess of caustic last 
June just before the strike. Most 
manufacturers of chlorine use all 
their own output, so that any pro- 
ducer of vinyl must ordinarily be as- 
sured of a guaranteed source before 
he can expect to increase his produc- 
tion of vinyl. When the alkali strike 
was in effect last summer, several of 
the smaller-volume vinyl producers 
were completely cut off from a sup- 
ply of chlorine because there was 
none available from the non-striking 
plants who used their own produc- 
tion or were on contract to supply 
other users. 

Plasticizers 

Another problem that might inter- 
fere with use of more vinyl is a 
shortage of plasticizer. Practically 
every chemical needed for them is in 
exceedingly short supply. The list is 
headed by naphthalene, a coal tar 
acid derivative, and includes alcohol, 
phthalic anhydride, styrene for poly- 
ester plasticizers, etc. A rough esti- 


mate of plasticizers produced for 


vinyl in 1950 would be: 


72,000,000 
18,000,000 
7,000,000 
4,000,000 


Phthalate type 

Phosphate type 

Polyester type 

Adipate type 

Others, including sebacate 
and fatty acid types 9,000,000 


Total 110,000,000 


It is difficult to understand how the 
industry got along with that small an 
amount without using some undesir- 
able materials that would lower the 
quality of the finished product. Where 
they will get more in 1951 is still a 
question. It is reported that more iso- 
octyl alcohol will be made available 
soon for use in phthalates and more 
phthalic anhydride may be produced 
from petroleum, but whether or not 
in the needed quantities is a question. 

The vinyl industry now has a re- 
ported capacity of over 370 million 
pounds, but how much of it can be 
utilized in 1951 depends on raw ma- 
terials and manpower. 

And, of course, there is always the 
question of whether or not demand 
will continue at present levels. There 
has been some jitteriness over the 
supposedly large inventories of film 
and sheeting now in dealers’ hands. 
However, most calenderers are run- 
ning full blast—or as full as materials 
will permit—in the expectation that 
winter buying by the consumer will 
wipe out all surpluses. There is little 
cause for concern of overstocked in- 
ventories in other vinyl categories. 

Possible governmental demand for 
vinyl is today an unknown factor. 
Vinyl for wire coating, coated fabrics 
for nylon ponchos, and duck for tar- 
paulins or Arctic tents are already on 
the list. 

If the military doesn’t take too 
much of the vinyl supply, processors 
may turn to it for many applications 
when other plastics are not available. 

Today’s demand is just about as 
much in advance of supply as any 
other plastic, but whether or not that 
heavy demand will continue can only 
be a guess. Producers are guessing 
that demand will continue and, de- 
spite all shortage problems involved, 
think that maybe they can make 20% 
more vinyl] in 1$51 than in 1£50.—enpb 


(A limited number of reprints have 
been made of the foregoing analysis 
of the materials situation. Copies are 
available on request.) 
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QUALITY DOESN'T COST—IT PAYS! 
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MOLDS BY FORECAST CREATIONS 


The ABC in PLASTICS MOLDS means 


America’s Best Castings — 
Fabricated exclusively by MANCO 


in BERYLLIUM COPPER. 


This camera was molded with perfect fidelity using cores 
and cavities of TRU-CAST Beryllium copper 


Prompt service—no increase in price 


Write for our new Brochure 


MANCO PRODUCTS CO. 


2401-2409 Schaefer Road 
Melvindale + Michigan 





they 
COME OUT 
PRINTED 


by this APEX AUTOMATIC 


Print one or two color decorations, trade marks, illus‘ra 
tions on almost any surface—plastic, glass, metal 
wood, cardboard, etc. Automatic, continuous. No skili 
required to operaie! 2500 pieces per hour. Srecia 
machines to order. 
One-Color — 
Model C-31, $910 


One or Two Colors — 
Model C-32, $960 


APEX MACHINE MANUFACTURING CORP. 
53 East 10th St. * New York 3, N.Y. 


Largest and Oldest Mfrs. of Multi-Color Ink 
and Hot Stamping Machines 


Send for 
illustrated bulletin 
and samples of work! 


APEX 
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sold 
reworked 


Custom cellulose acetate 


regrinding, 


butyrate 


compoundin 
4 %| polystyrene 


and 
methyl methacrylate 


coloring 
polyethylene 
polyvinyl resins 
ethyl cellulose 
nylon 


VINYL AND POLYETHYLENE FOR 
V EXTRUSION * INJECTION + CALENDERING 


\ DAMDER GH 


CORPORATION 


403 Bedlord Avenue, Brooklyn 6, \. ¥. 
WAin 9-¢ 490 


CHEVMPROD BROOKELYN 





Phone: 


CABLE: 








Displays 


Panels 


“¢ Name Plates 


PORTABLE ENGRAVER described in Folder 1M20 


PROFILING 


VERTICAL 


MILLING 


Here is the most versatile machine 
for any plant. ...So simple to 
operate by unskilled labor. 


<a NEW HERMES 
EGAN 


This heavy duty bench type model 
covers a larger engraving area 
than any other machine of its 
kind. 


7, 


HEAVY DUTY ENGRAVER described in Foider H20 


13-19 UNIVERSITY PL. * NEW YORK 3 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Portable Engraving Machines 








Why Benzol? 


(Continued from p. 61) 


future emergency or stockpile pro- 
gram. Toluol could be used instead, 
but toluol is needed for explosives. 
Regardless of the situation in Avgas, 
other products demanding benzol are 
almost constantly on the increase and 
could soon soak up what is left. 

The threatened shortage of benzol 
in 1950 was largely taken care of by 
imports. In the first eight months, 
United States imports of benzol were 
4,500,000 gal. from Britain; 3 million 
from Poland and Czechoslovakia; 
800,000 from Canada. Obviously at 
least some of that importation cannot 
be relied upon in time of peril. Con- 
tracts have been made for about 45 
million gal. to be imported from the 
United Kingdom over a year’s time, 
starting last summer. Benzol users 
assert that this imported material plus 
domestic production will be enough 
to assure a sufficient supply of benzol 
for the facilities available to handle 
it in 1951—provided, of course, that 
there is no all-out war. European 
benzol is motor benzol and sells at a 
premium. It must be refined here and 
returns about 700,000 gal. of usable 
benzol from one million gal. of unre- 
fined. These added costs must be re- 
flected in an increased price of poly- 
styrene plastic. 

Petroleum companies do not seem 
eager to enter the business. Ex- 
pensive facilities have to be built 
for deriving benzol from petroleum. 
Then, too, there is always the ques- 
tion of how much benzol will be 
required in a peacetime synthetic 
rubber program. If it is severely cut, 
the market for benzol is considerably 
diminished. 

Petroleum benzol wil! be made 
available in 1951 from other than the 
two plants now in business, but the 
total quantity is not likely to exceed 
15 or 20 million more gal. than that 
now available from petroleum. 

The best bet for long-term benzol 
availability seems to be either from 
coal hydrogenation or oil-shale fuel 
plants. The government is experi- 
menting in thuse fields with a fairly 
promising outlook in view, but con- 
summation is a long time off and 
only at what seems like an almost 
prohibitive cost. Reports are that one 
private chemical company may bring 
in a hydrogenation plant in the fairly 
near future.—END 
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New way to get uniform thickness 
and color in your plastic sheets 


OW you can get consistent 
gage and color in your plas- 
tic sheets. Now you can cut losses 
due to rejects and too-thick sheets. 
The secret is in the precision of 
your calenders — the kind of ex- 
treme precision you get when the 
calender rolls are mounted on 
Timken* tapered roller bearings (see 
sketch above). 

Unlike plain bearings, Timken 
bearings can be adjusted very 
precisely at installation to allow 
for roll expansion caused by heat. 
Vertical roll movement is held 
to a minimum, calender precision 
is maintained! 


NOT JUST A BALL <> NOT JUST A ROLLER 
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THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 


What’s more, this precision Jasts. 
Timken bearings provide greater 
roll rigidity because their tapered 
construction takes any combina- 
tion of radial and thrust loads. Be- 
cause they carry the greatest loads 
—thanks to line contact between 
rolls and races. 


( a, ‘eo 
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Typical application of Timken bearings 
on calender roll. 


Timken bearings on your calen- 
ders, mills, refiners and banbury 
mixers can help you improve the 
quality of your plastics, cut losses, 
and reduce maintenance costs. Get 
full details. Write to The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 
6, O. Cable address:“*TIMROSCO”’, 
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TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL 


AND THRUST 


LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
149 
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MOLD TH 
PHOT 


Creative Service 
in Product 
Development 


Re F 


PRODUCERS OF 
PLASTIC CONTAINERS 
FOR MANY 
WORLD FAMED PRODUCTS 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 11, MASS 
09 y St 
CHICAGO 6, ILL 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA 


ROCHESTER 6 N.Y 


DETROIT 


WATERBURY 


COMPANIES, INC. 
Waterbury, Conn 





Engineering 


(Continued from pp. 81-92) 


It is necessary to inject the resin into 
the lay-up after the mold is closed. 
Le Conte solved this problem neatly 
by developing a separate resin pot 
which was connected to a_ small 
opening in the mold by a hose. A 
second connection was made on the 
resin pot so that air pressure could 
be exerted against the resin. In ad- 
dition, a vacuum connection was 
made on the mold. 

With such a setup, the resin is 
transferred from the pot into the 
mold by drawing a vacuum on the 
mold and exerting air pressure on 
the resin in the pot at the same 
time. Thus the entire mold is filled 
out with resin, and no difficulty is 
encountered with 
caused by trapped air. As soon as 
the mold is completely filled out, the 
vacuum and resin pot connections 
are broken and the mold placed in 
an air circulating oven for cure. After 
molding, the housing is placed on a 
jig, and a sawing operation is used 
to finish the parting line. 


starved spots 


FOUNDRY MOLDS 


XPERTS estimate that the pro- 

duction of phenolic-sand molds 
and cores for foundry practice" will, 
in the future, consume a greater 
tonnage of phenolic resin than any 
other single application in commer- 
cial use today. 

Basic work on this process was 
done in Germany during World War 
II. The so-called “C” process of pre- 
cision molding, invented by Johann 
Croning and developed by Croning 
& Co., consists of producing a com- 
paratively thin shell-like metal-cast- 
ing mold by applying a mixture of 
sand and a phenolic binder to a hot 
metal pattern and curing the layer 
of material. Many foundries, as well 
as all of the larger manufacturers of 
phenolic materials, have since been 
hard at work developing and refin- 
ing the materials and technique of 
this sand-mold method. 

It has been announced that appli- 


‘Moperx Puastics, July, 1950, p 


cations for patents applying to var- 
ious aspects of this process have been 
made by Crown Casting Associates, 
Boston, Mass. 

Reports on experimental work 
done to date indicate that the “C” 
method has the following advantages: 

Molds are dry and porous, per- 
mitting quick elimination of gases; 
no back pressure is built up. 

Very accurate dimensions are ob- 
tained; tolerances of a few thou- 
sandths of an inch are possible. 

Sections as thin as 0.010 in. can 
be cast accurately. 

Very smooth surfaces can be ob- 
tained on cast pieces, and consider- 
able machining is eliminated. 

Fewer defects and 
smoother surfaces result in stronger 
castings, allowing thinner sections. 

Uniformity of resin-sand mix in 
molds eliminates rejects caused by 
variations in moisture and clay con- 
tent in usual molding sand. 

Cleaning of castings is minimized, 
and shot blasting is practically 
eliminated. 

Some parts which formerly had 
to be made in two or more pieces to 
allow for machining may be made 
in one piece because of the reduction 
in the amount of machining needed. 

Saving of metal by elimination of 
risers, by more efficient coring, etc., 
results in a much higher yield from 
metal used than customary. 

Contamination of surfaces of cast- 
ing is held to a minimum. 

Inexpensive equipment is used in 
making the molds. 

More molds per day can be made 
with the same labor and space than 
by usual methods. 

Handling of sand is greatly re- 
duced; only about 5% of the usual 
amount of sand is used. 

Handling and storage of flasks are 
eliminated. 

Unskilled labor can be used for 
making the precision molds. 

Molds have no affinity for water 
and hence may be stored indefinitely. 

Cores being hollow and dry al- 
low quick escape of gases; also, they 
collapse readily. 

More castings per unit of floor 
space can be poured at one time be- 
cause molds are smaller and are 
poured in upright position. 

Despite all the advantages, present 
experimental work with this proc- 
ess indicates that it will not be eco- 
nomical for use in producing very 
large castings. Its greatest use ap- 
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Father of Waters 


Its true source 4221 winding miles 
from New Orleans, the world's longest 
river drains its richest area, 70 of 
the U. S. Despite hundreds of miles of 
levees and combined U. S$. and local 
engineering works, the Mississippi 
breaks thru at will, e.g., the record 
1927 fleed. De Soto, Joliet and Mar 
quette (and Mark Twain!) made it 
known. France and Spain have con- 
trolled it. Dozens of great cities owe 
their existence te it; and it hes 
figured in wor, industry, 
adventure 


AT BATON ROUGE, LA. (Foirchild Aerial Surveys, Inc., MW. Y. C.) 


it can FLOW BACK AGAIN 


POLYSTYRENE 
CELLULOSE ACETATE 
ETHYL CELLULOSE 
POLYETHYLENE 
BUTYRATE 
VINYL 
ACRYLIC 


CFRING has long played the part of Plastics con- 


servationist. We will buy your Thermoplastic 


scrap, obsolete molding powders, rejects ... and 
presto!...they are reborn into good molding powders. 


WE need your scrap. YOU can use our materials. 


PHONE @ WRITE @ CABLE @ #£WIRE 


es Fn || | CRAM 
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- + « WHY BETTER MOLDS FOR PLASTICS 


Cott Lédd! 


AN INVESTMENT IN CRAFTSMANSHIP AND ACCURACY 
WHEN PURCHASING PLASTIC MOLDS PAYS OFF CON- 


TINUALLY 
SIGNED RIGHT, ENGINEERED 
BETTER MOLD SAVES TIME A 


IN PRECISION PLASTIC PRODUCTS — DE- 


RIGHT, BUILT RIGHT — A 
ND MONEY! 





PLASTIC GUN 
STOCK MOLD... 


An unusual combination of facili- 
ties and techniques was required to 
engrave the hob, hob the knurled 
hand grip section, and Keller ma- 
chine the mold cavity. Here, accur- 
acy and craftsmanship paid off ‘in 
performance. 





PLASTIC ADVERTISING 
DISPLAY MOLD... 


Unique engineering problems were 
encountered successfully in building 
this display mold. Note: Raised 
knurled rings with raised engraving 
on force. Here, several specialized 
operations of mold making were 
combined to produce a better mold. 





PLASTIC MOLD FOR 
HAND MICROPHONE 


A number of precision molded plas- 
tic parts were required to fit per- 
fectly into a microphone assembly. 
Internal electronic controls with 
exacting tolerances were housed in 
this assembly. Here, engineering 
experience and versatility paid off 
in performance again. 
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PARKER 
STAMP WORKS, IN¢ 


e@ HA 


SEND FOR THE PARKER 
GREEN BOOK 


An excellent reference for better 
molds for plastics. Now or for future 
use have the Parker Green Book in 
your file. Parker invites inquiries and 
is pleased to quote on your mold 
needs. No obligation, of course. 


RTFORD, CONNEC] 





pears to be limited to the production 
of relatively small parts. 

Although each of the companies 
working on this development— 
Bakelite Div., Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp.; Borden Co., Chemi- 
cal Div.; Durez Plastics & Chemi- 
cals, Inc.; and Monsanto Chemical 
Co.—vary somewhat in their pro- 
cedures, the basic process includes 
the following steps: 

A heated metal pattern is secured 
to the top of an assembly contain- 
ing a quantity of resin-sand mixture. 
The assembly is then inverted, caus- 
ing the resin-sand mixture to fall on- 
to the surface of the heated pattern. 
The heat from the pattern causes the 
resin to flow momentarily and then 
partially cure around the sand next 
to the pattern. After sufficient time 
has elapsed to permit a_ suitable 
thickness of the resin-sand material 
to fuse together on the hot mold sur- 
face, the mold assembly is returned 
to an upright position, permitting 
loose and uncured resin-sand mix- 
ture to fall away from the shell. The 
pattern, with the partially cured 
shell attached, is then removed and 
placed in an oven where they re- 
main until the mixture hardens, after 
which the thin mold is removed from 
the pattern. The two halves of the 
mold thus produced are clamped to- 
gether during the pouring of the 
metal. The mold is poured in an up- 
right position, taking care to avoid 
turbulence of the metal, since too 
much turbulence may remove some 
of the sand from the mold surface. 
The quick escape of air and gases 
eliminates any possibility of back 
pressure and results in a solid, dense 
structure comparatively free from 
porosity and defects. 
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ALKYD PRESSES 
MN sacs -y Be ee as 


URING 1950, four different com- 

panies—Elmes Engineering Div., 
American Steel Foundries, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; F. J. Stokes Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Baker Bros., 
Inc., Toledo, Ohio; and The Denison 
Engineering Co., Columbus, Ohio— 
placed on the market presses espe- 
cially designed for high speed mold- 
ing of alkyd compounds. 
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FREE! 


“PRETTY GOOD" 


isn't good enough “dag” 

| carbon 
black 
dispersions 
booklet » 


If you are interested in... 
the coloring of poly- 
styrene, ethyl cellu- 
lose, polyethylene, 
cellulose acetate mold- 
ing powders or scrap 

. vinyls or the gen- 
eral pigmentation of 
resins ... 


by letting us create g } € e é 56 
Pre-Mold Models 


and follow through with 


Perfect Production Molds 


STHC yoRK V 
EW 
9 west 24° — ns 80 You should have... 


Acheson Colloids’ new 
“BLACKS” booklet. 
It's FREE! 

Gives a brief ex- 


SWING AND | planaion of 7 sand 
DIAMOND sau soins | sec 


Write today for 


are Leak-Proof! wate 


0, N.Y: 

















Acheson Colloids is 
equipped to do custom 
disintegrating, dis- 
persing, and stabiliz- 


For Plastic and 
Rubber Molding Presses 


Especially constructed to offset expansion and con- 


traction caused by sudden change from high pres- 
sure steam to cold water, Diamonds permanently 
end leaking nuisance. They are recommended to 
correct misalignment in any hook-up and never 
require replacement of the entire unit or other 
expensive parts. Available in sizes from ¥%” to 
11/,”, 


DIAMOND REVOLVING JOINTS 


Made for use on mills, mixers or any other steam 
heated or water cooled rolls, these joints are 
equipped with special split thrust bearings and 
end plate, facilitating maintenance and replacement 
of gaskets and bearings without complete removal 
of joint from roll. Patented construction prevents 
leaking. Specially compounded molded gasket lasts 
14 months on average in severe service. Sizes from 
1” to 21". 


Bulletin and Prices upon request. 


DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


406 Market Street — St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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ing of solids in a wide 
variety of vehicles. If 
you need this type of 
service, tell us about it. 
We may be able to 
help you. 


dag 


For more information on dispersed pig- 
ments call or write ACHESON COLLOIDS 
CORPORATION, DISPERSED PIGMENTS DIVISION, 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Acheson Colloids Corporation 
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Send for this Manual of. 


MEYERCORD 
DECAL NAMEPLATES COLORS 
FOR PLASTICS 


2 
Red & Yellow 
Most useful 


Cadmium Toners 
nameplate manual 
ever offered! 20 6 


full-color pages Strontium Chromate 
show hundreds of 


problem solving * 


a aang eg Organic Red, Maroon, 


metal, wood, china, Blue & Green Toners 
plastic, rubber, 


leather—curved, * 
fiat or flexible v : 
surfaces. Fast, easy Offerings based on extensive 


application. experience with leading 
plastics manufacturers 
sina KENTUCKY a co. 
FREE COPY 
BUSINESS LETTERMEADS, . ‘ General Office and Works: Louisville, Ky. 
PLEASE, DEPT. 40-12 j ., Branches and Representatives in Principal C 
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foam because it is crystal-clear and completely 
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REZ-N-GLUE’s mild solvents will not soften 
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vinyl solids, resulting in minimum shrinkage 
and maximum mileage. 
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The difficult problem of contours 
beauty—combined with essential structural qualities 


contours possessing extreme 


are suc- 


cessfully accomplished with ‘Hawley’ ONE PIECE molding. Here 
is styling designed to fit the product and to blend gracefully with 
modern streamlined accessories. If you have a comparable prob- 
lem, Hawley invites your inquiry. 
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ANDERSON BROS. 


EASY TO USE 
LOW IN COST 


Designed to handle 
bagged products with a 
minimum of effort at a 
maximum speed. Simple 
adjustments for height... 
tilting forward or back- 
ward enables operator to 
set machine at easiest 
position. Stainless steel 
trough with capacity of 
200 bags. Adjustable to 
bag sizes. Blower keeps 
bag clean and free from 
foreign matter. 
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WATLOW Zarr0em Gaad HEATING UNITS 
PREVENT COSTLY PRODUCTION BREAKDOWNS 


e High Heat Concentration. 35 to 45 watts/sq. in. — Plastics 
with high molding temperatures can be handled on any machine 
equipped with these units. 

e Longer Life. Special non-expanding metal clamping 
band over internal winding assures better unit-cylinder 
contact and heat conductivity—and reduces the re- 
quired internal operating temperature of the unit itself. 


@ Lower Replacement Cost. Only a fractional heat loss 
results if unit burns out—only that unit need be re- 
placed—molding machines can be kept in operation 
at adjusted cycle. 


Write for Complete Information on Watlow Narrow Band Units. 


WATLOW 


ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





1328 N. 23d St. St. Lovis 6, Mo. 
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AUTOMATIC 
SPRAY 
DECORATING 


a variety of small plastic and 
metal parts at speeds of 


700 to 3600 
PIECES PER HOUR 


— one color right after 
another! 


Entirely air operated. Eliminates the hazards of electric motors, mercury 
or solenoid switches and the cost of explosion-proof electrical equipment. 
Frequency of mask cleaning greatly reduced. Electro-formed masks are 
inserted so as to be flush with top of the working table. Spraying is 
from below. 

One hand dial regulates the cycling speed to the maximum of the opera- 
tor’s handling capacity. Using a conveyor belt, operator can use both 
hands to load. Some load up to 80 pieces per minute, thus doubling 
their productivity. 

Another dial regulates the amount of paint sprayed. Extreme flexibility 
for those who produce a variety of work on pieces having varying re- 
quirements and paint coverage. At any given setting, the same amount 
of paint is sprayed on every part, regardless of the speed of the loading 
cycle. Effects paint savings of up to 50 percent over hand spraying. 
Size: 48” wide, 36” deep. Table height 30”. , Cagis 8 latest AGA 
DeVilbiss automatic guns and two 2 


-gallon air-ag paint 
tanks with four insert containers. 





SEND COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


CONFORMING MATRIX CORPORSTION 


364 Toledo Factories Bidg. Toledo 2, Ohi | 
Please send, without obligation, details on ( ) Stationary avtomatic 
spray painting masking machines; { )} Hand masks; ( ) Mechanical ! 
masking fixtures; ( ) Air-operated masking fixtures; ( ) Rotary table | 
automatic spray painting masking machines; ( ) Quotation on eaeed | 
for parts (or prints) which | am forwarding. 
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337 oe puna MODERN PLastics 27, 154- 
159 (Jan. 1950) 

338 Automotive,” by J. K 
13-15 (Mar. 1950 

339. “Molding for the transport industries,”’ by 
A. A. Tomkins, Brit. Plastics 22, 216 (May 1950) 

340. ‘New mo'ded boats,” Mopern Ptasrics 
28, 155 (Oct. 1950 

341, “Large area moldings,’ by I. E. Muskat, 
Proc. S. P. L. Reiniorced Plastics Div. 1950 

342 Reinforced race boat hull MopvERN 
Prastics 28, 75 (Dec, 1950 

43. “Pioneering pays off 
27, 110, 111, 211 

$44. “Solar stills 
Pi ASTICS 27, 68-69 

345. “Laminated freight 
Tics 28, 64, 65, 150 (Dec 

346 Rail tie pads 
158 oom 1950 

347 ewer synthetic fibers,’ by W. P. ter 
Horst, Che m. Ind. 66, 521-526 (Apr. 1950 

348. “New method for forming vinyl po 
in wool Nature 164, 576 (Oct. 1949) 

349. “Clothing,” Mopern Piastics 27, 178-1 

1950 


Totten, SPE J. 6 


Mopern Ptastics 


MODERN 
MopeRN Pas 


MoperRN Pastics 28 


Shoe counters of polyethylene MODERN 
Pi ASTICS 28, 82 (Oct. 1950 

$1. “Use of synthetic shoe soles in the United 
States by J. J. Lamb and J Kanagy, The 
Times Review of Industry 4, 74, 76 (Aug. 1950) 

352. “New soil stabilization method developed 
with calcium acrylate, 
4, 51 (1950) 

353. “Resin-bonding of hardwood fibers in offset 
papers,” by B. W. Scribner, M. B. Shaw, M. J 
O'Leary, and J. K. Missimer, J. Research NBS 45, 
208-217 (Sept. 1950). 

354. “Plastics and the printing industry,”’ Plas 
tics (London) 14, 119-121 (Dec. 1949 

355 Glass fiber laminates in cartography,” by 
E. W Jackson, Brit. Plastics 22, 272 (June 1950) 

356. ‘Printed sheets precision formed,” by E. B 
Stratton, Jr., Mopern Prastics 28, 105 (Sept. 1950 

357. Engineering drawings on viny!,’’ Mopern 
PLastics 27, 97-99 (Mar. 1950). 

“Improved safety motion picture film sup 
Fordyce, J. Motion Picture 
350 (Oct, 1948 
in batteries,"’ Mopern PLastics 
, 144 (June 1950) 
Sweeper bristles, 
(Aug. 195¢ 

361. “Photography,” 
128-133 (Jan. 1950) 

362 a ling cuts camera costs, 
Tics 27, 70-71 (Aug. 1950) 


Roads and Streets 93, No 


Mopern P.astics 27 
Mopern Ptastics 27, 


* Mopern Pras 


363. “Polyester chair takes the prize,’’ MopEeRN 


PLastics 27, 67, 147 (Aug. 1950). 

364. “New safety helmet made with a range of 
plastic materials,’’ Plastics (London) 15, 7 (Jan 
1950) 

365. “‘Phenolic-impregnated fire helmet,’”’ Mop 
ERN PLastics 28, 91 (Nov. 1950). 
366. tory upgrade luggage,’ 

5-60 (May 1950). 
Trpaaind working models for design 
Product Eng. 27, 118-119 (Jan. 1950) 
Navigational aids use phenclics,” Brit 
23, 83-85 (Sept. 1950). 
Plastics films for packaging,’ by H. Bar- 
Brit. Plastics 22, 120-130 (Mar. 1950) 
370 Transparent packaging films,”’ by C. L. 
Capper, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind. 25, 225 (1949) 
371 The plastic bottle,’’ Plastics (London) 
14, 36-37 (Sept. 1949). 
372 The ‘Resil’ pack,” 
140-141 (May 1950). 
373. “Containers for air transport,”’ by G. May, 
Plastics (London) 74, 238-239 (Sept $0 
374. “Parachute harness, MODERN 
28, 165 (Nov. 1950) 
375. “Signs and displays, 
27, 145-148 (Jan. 1950) 
376 Acrylic lighthouses for Ford 
Mopern PL astics 27, 64-66 ( Aug. 1950) 
377. “Giant color transparency,’’ MopeRN Pas 
TIcs 27, 129 (Aug. 1950 
378. “Skiing on plastics, 
82-83 (Nov 1950). 
379 Sun glasses adjust for light,” 
PLastics 27, 61 (Aug. 1950 
380. “Forming acrylic tableware for air liners, 
Brit. Plastics 22, 64-69 (Feb. 195¢ 
New patterns in ade quilted vinyl, 
Sense PLastics 27, 62-63 (Aug 


Mopern PL as- 


Plastics (London) 15, 


PLASTIcs 
Mopern PLastics 


dealers 


Mopern Ptastics 28, 


MOopERN 


Properties 

382. “Plastics in fabric coating,” by D. S 
Plumb, SPE J. 6, 7-9 (May 1950 

383. “Ultra speed tensile of rubber and syn 
thetic elastomers, " by D. S. Villars, J. Applied 
Phys. 27, 565-573 (Jan. 1950) 

384. “An investigation of the mechanical proper 
ties of materials at very high rates of loading,”’ by 
H. Kolsky, Proc, Phys. Soc. (London) 62B, 676 
700 (1949) 

385. “Strength-variance studies of plastics,”’ by 
W. J. Gailus, S. Yurenka, and A. G. H. Dietz, 
vrans. A.S.M.E. 72, 299-307 (Apr. 1950). 

386. “Some notes on the effect of testing ma- 
chines on the tensile ce of plastic films,’’ by 
L. Boor, ASTM Bull. No. 162, 46-53 (Dec. 1949) 


387. “Long-time tension and creep tests of 
plastics,” by C. E, Staff, H. M. Quackenbos, Jr., 
avd J. M. Hill, Mopern Pu astics 27, 93-96, 98, 
100, 144-145 (Feb. 1950): Trans. A.S.M.E. 72, 
697-704 (July 1950). 

388. “Equivalent effects of time and tempe rature 
in the shear creep and recovery of elastomers, 

F. S. Conant, G. L, Hall, and W. J. Lyons, J. Ap 
plied Phys. 21, 499-504 (June 1950) 

389. “Variation of elastic moduli and wave 
velocity with pressure and temperature in plastics,” 
by D. S. Hughes, E. B. Blankenship, and R. L 
Mims, J. Applied Phys. 27, 294-297 (Apr. 1950) 

390. “Stress phenomena from the respective 
viewpoints of solid-state and high polymer physics,’ 
by M. L. Huggins, J. Applied Phys. 27, 518-519 
(June 1950) 

391 Dynamic mechanical properties of rubber- 
like materials,” by A. W. Nolle, J. Polymer Sci. 5, 
1-54 (Feb. 1950). 

392. ‘Mechanical behavior of viscoelastic B - 
stances,” by R. Sips, J. Polymer Sci. 5, 69-89 
Feb. 1950). 

93. “Dynamic elastic properties of some high 
polymers,” by K. W. Hillier and H. Kolsky, Proc. 
Phys. Soc. (London) 62B, 111-121 (1949) 

394 Method of measuring some dynamic elas- 
tic constants and its application to the study of 
high polymers,” by K. W. Hillier, Proc. Phys. Soc 
London) 62, 701-713 (Nov. 1949). 

395 Damping and resonant load-carrying ca 
pacities of polystyrene and other high polymers,” 
by J. A. Sauer and W. J. Oliphant, A.S.T.M. 
Proc. 49, 1119-1138 (1949 

396 Some instruments for measuring the dy- 
namic mechanical pronerties of plastic materials,” 
by L. E. Nielsen, ASTM Bull. No. 165, 48-52 

Amr. 1950) 

397. “Mechanical properties of oriented poly- 
styrene film,” by L Nielsen and R. Buchdahl, 
J. Applied Phys. 27, 488-493 (June 1950) 

308 Creep-time relations for polystyrene under 
tension, bending, and torsion,” by J. Marin and 
G. Cuff, A. S. T. M. Proc. 49, 1158-1180 (1949). 

399. “Complex stressing of polyethylene,” by 
I. L. Hopkins, W. O. Baker, and J. B. Howard, 
J. Applied Phys. 27, 206-213 (Mar. 1950). 

400. “The creep characteristics of compression 
molded polyethylene,” by G. R. Gohn, J. D. Cum- 
mings, and W. C. El lis, A. S. T. M. Proc. 409, 
1139-1157 (1949) 

401 Strength of heat-resistant laminated plas 
tics up to 300° C.,” bv B. M. Axilrod and M. A 
Sherman, J. Research NBS 45, 65-84 (July 1950) 
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The Acromark No. 2A Hot Stamping Press can be set for 
marking speeds to suit either hand or mechanical feeds. 
The dial feed shown is hand loaded but automatically 
ejected. Hot stamping speed (in color) is about 58 units 
per minute. Automatic feed can double production if shape 
of plastic part lends itself to mechanical feeding. 
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How to extend supplies 
of scarce phenolics 


y In molding materials and many other formula- 

tions where dark colors are satisfactory, Vinsol* 
Resin can replace up to 30°, of the phenolic resin— 
without any appreciable sacrifice in physical or chemi- 
cal properties. Currently priced at less than 5¢ per 
pound, this dark-colored, high melting thermoplastic 
also offers substantial savings in total resin costs. 
We'll send a generous quantity for testing, and gladly 
provide specific technical advice, if you’ll tell us where 
you think “Vinsol” could conserve your phenolicsupply. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY , 916 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 





for applications including 


ADHESIVES 
BONDING MATERIALS 
COATINGS 
IMPREGNANTS 
LAMINATES 
MOLDING PLASTICS 


HERCULES VINSOl Resin 


January * 1951 
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402. “Impact on cap liners,’ by H. G. Steffens, 416. “Thermal stability of polyester-styrene volume resistance characteristics of solid dielectric 
Modern Packaging 23, 121-125 (Nov. 1949), resin systems,” by E, S. Ebers, W. F. Brucksch, materials,” by W. G. Amey and F. Hamburger, Jr., 
403 fensile properties of some aircraft struc P. M. Elliott, R. S. “7 isworth, and H. W. Robin A.S.T.M. Proc. 49, 1079 1091 (1949). — 
tural materials at various rates of loading,” by son, Ind. Eng. Chem. 42, 114-119 (Jan. 1950) 433. “Equipment for the determination of in 
F Klinger, A.S.T.M. Proc. so, preprint (1950) 417. “Heat resistance of laminated plastics,” by sulation resistance at high relative humidity, by 
404 Flexure testing of plastic materials,” by L. E. Sieffert and E. M. Schoenborn, Ind. Eng A. T. Chapman, ASTM Bull. No. 165, 43-45 (Apr. 
J. W. Westwater, A.S.T.M. Proc. go, 1092-1118 Chem 42, 496-502 (Mar. 1950). 50). 
(1949) 418. Effects of elevated temperatures on 3 Effect on = tomers of Freons and other 
405 An improved instrument for the evaluation strength of thermosetting plastic laminates,’’ by halohydrocarbons,”’ . Eiseman, Jr., Refrig 
of the physical properties of high polymer composi N. Fried, R. R. Winans, and L, E. Sieffert, A.S.T.M Eng. 57, 1171-1174, 4179 , 1195 (1949), 
tions,” by I. Williamson, Brit. Plastics 23, 87-90, Proc. 50, preprint (1950) 435. “Effect of fuel-immersion on laminated ple 
102 (Sept. 1950.) 9 Heats of combustion of polythene and tics,’ by W. A. Crouse, M. Carickhoff, and M 
406. “Low temperature stiffening of elastomers wlyisobutylene,” by G. S. Parks and J. R. Mosley, Fisher, Trans. A.S.M.E. 72, 175-188 (Feb, 1950). 
by S. D. Gehman, P. J. Jones, C. 5. Wilkinson, Jr J. Chem. Phys. 17, 691-694 (Aug. 1949 436. “Resistance of sopessentative plastic mate 
and D. E. Woodford, Ind. Eng, Chem, 42, 478-482 420. “Heats of combustion and formation of cel rials to hydrofluoric -—,, ’ by F. W. Reinhart and 
(Mar. 1950). - lulose and nitrocellulose,” by R. S. Jessup and H. C. Williams, Jr., ASTM Bull. No. 167, 60-62 
* E. 1. Prosen, J. Research NBS 44, 387-393 (Apr. (July 1950). 
1950), 437. “Permeability of poly meric films to organic 
Analytical Chem. 22, 1205-1207 (Sept. 1950). 421 Heats of polymerization. A summary of vapors,” by V. L. Simril and A. Hershberg: 
408 Transitions in high polymeric materials published values and their relation to structure,” by MoverN Ptastics 27, 97, 98, 100, 102, 150-15 
R. Buchdah! and I Nie! se J Applied D. E. Roberts, J. Research NBS 44, 221-232 (Mar. : , 158 (June 1950) 
Phys. 27, 482-487 (June ates . : 1950). 38. “Permeability of polymeric films to gases,’ 
409. “Second-order transition temperatures and 422. “Estimation of crystallinity of some polymers ae. = 3 Beira, foo 
related properties of polystyrene. I. Influence of from x-ray intensity measurements,’’ by P. H. Her 39. “5 ve" | f a ae rs y 1 by 
molecular weight,” by T. G. Fox, Jr. and P. J mans and A, Weidinger, J. Polymer Sci. 4, 709-723 439. ermeability of cellophane to liquids, 
< 5 x 94 Madras, R. L. McIntosh, and S. G. Mason, 
Flory, J. Applied Phys. 27, 581-591 (June 1950). Dec. 1949). Cc lian J. Research 27B, 764-779 (1949) 
409a. “Second-order transitions and mesh dis 423. “Quantitative investigation of x-ray diffrac ee a eee “e : : 
trit ’ . : 440. Diffusion of some_halo-methanes in 
ribution functions of cross-linked polystyrenes,’’ by tion by ‘amorphous’ polymers and some other non- te 2 > ; ; . 3 
> SF . . ~ eo ; - polystyrene,” by G. S. Park, Trans, Faraday Soc. 
. Ueberreiter and G. Kanig, J. Chem. Phys. 28, crystalline substances,’’ by P. H. Hermans and A 6, 684-697 (Aug. 1950) 
99 950) ri , ‘ ? 46, 68 7 , 
3 406 | Apr. 1950 , ’ Weidinger, J. Polymer Sci. 5, 269-281 (June 1950) 441 Influence of structure Ps elastomers on 
410. “A room-temperature transition in polytet- 424. “Modern microscopy of films and fibers,”’ by their permeability to gases,” by ;. J. van Ameron 
rafluordethylene,” by H. A. Rigby and C. W. Bunn, F. F. Morehead, ASTM Bull. No, 163, 54-57 (Jan. ais, & Pelvmer Oe. . 307-33. t ace 1950) 
64, 583 (1949). 1950). J . » 
« rot 
“Crystallization and second order transition 425 Molecular weight investigations of high Po Son acengpany method 1 evaluation of pro’ . 
silicone rubbers,” by C. E. feir, W. H. Leser, polymers with the electron microscope,”’ by B. M Arthur, ASTM ‘Bull No. 160, 57-58 (Sept 
= a, ee J. Research NBS 44, 367 372 Siegel, 7 . Janam, ot H. Mark, J. Polymer Discussion, ibid., No. 166, 51-53 (May 1950) 
» b Scl. § 20 (Feb 950) “ 
i , . ° 443. “Sorption by organic substances. I. Krypton 
412. “Thermal conductivity of homogeneous 426, ‘Radiographic testing of filled plastics,”’ by and nitrogen Roh. ody nylon, ond eatieaen. 
materials,” by K. O. Beatty, Jr., A. A. Armstrong, F. B. Shaw, Jr., Mopern Prastics 28, 123, 178, . Zettlemoyer, A. Chand, and E. Gamble 
Jr., and E. M. Schoenborn, Ind. Eng. Chem. 42, 180, 182 (Nov. 1950) “ + %.- Soc. 72 2725-2727 (June 1950). “ 
1527-1532 (Aug. 1950). ‘ : 427 Ultraviolet absorption spectra of some 444 Analysis of data on plastics life tests,” by 
413. “Crystallization in high polymers. V. De copolymers containing acenaphthylene, and of re Gore, Analytical Chem. 22, 684-686 (May 
pendence of melting temperatures of polyesters and lated compounds,”’ by E. F. G. Herington and J. I , 
polyamides on composition and molecular weight,’ Jones, J. Polymer Sci. 4, 725-733 (Dec. 1949). “Low temperature autoxidation of hydro- 
by R D, Evans, H. R. Mighton, and P. J. Flory, 428. “Photoelastic strain analyzer,” by E. F. carbons: The phenomenon of acines rates,” by 
J. Am. Chem. Soc. 72, 2018-2028 (May 1950). Smith and A. P. Wangsgard, J. Polymer Sci. 5, 4. V. Tobolsky, D. J. Metz, and R. B. Mesrobian, 
414, “Hot penetration test for polyvinyl chloride 169-178 (Apr. 1950). : . Chem. Soc. 72, 1942-1952 (May 1950). 
compositions, by J. W. Clarke, Brit. Plastics 27, 429 “Thickness gage for continuous sheet,” Brit. , “Quantum yields of decomposition products 
656-657 (Dec. 1949). : We Plastics 22, 319-320 (June 1950). : from the copolymer of vinylidene and vinyl chlo- 
415. “Ignition and pureies characteristics of 430. “Dielectric fatigue of thermoset laminates,” tide,” by J. E. Wilson, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 72, 
polyester, phenolic, and melamine fibrous glass by N. A. Skow and C, Belsterling, MopERN 2905-2908 (July 1950) 
laminates,"’ by H. J. Stark, ASTM Bull. No. 162, Pr ASTICS 27, 93-94, 158, 160, 162 (July 1950). 447. “Spectral characteristics of light sources for 
55-58 (Dec. 1949). 431 Random noise in dielectric materials,” by fading and degradation testing,’ by B. S. Cooper 
415a. “A method and apparatus for determining R. F. Boyer, J. Applied Phys. 27, 469-477 (June and F. S. Hawkins, J. Soc. Dyers and Colourists 65, 
the ignition characteristics of plastics,” by N. P 1950). 586-596 (Dec. 1949) 
Setchkin, J. Research NBS 43, 591-608 (Dec. 1949 432. “A method for evaluating the surface and 448. “Effect of fungus growth on the tensile 
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Mix the contents of a 

sealed, pre-weighed pack- 

age of JAMISON DRY 

COLOR MIX with 100 Ibs. 

of crystal polystyrene. In 10 to 

20 minutes you have standard 
colors ... ready to mold! 


JAMISON ory cotor mixes 


give you: 


e Consistent results .. . all ingredients 
carefully pre-blended ... tested in over 
6 years of molding-plant use. 


e All standard colors... 


e Special colors supplied on quantity 
orders. 


<a 
THEY GO TOGETHER 
Plastics and glass — combined with 
e Sharply-cut labor Costs... you can ; creative imagination and production 
skill they form a colorful trio designed 
to brighten America’s luncheon tables 
Send today for the full and out up sales for our client, 
story of JAMISON DRY COLORS .. Medco Silver Company of New York. 
cartel Wes You'll want to talk with us, if you‘re 
Our Export Division is considering a job which, like the 
always ready to serve you : Hostess Set above, calls for low-cost 
quantity with unvarying high quality. 
]. | C § s In our shop they go together, too. 
——__— — p ERY CONNECTICUT PLASTIC PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
coLro8R Ye ee 70 West Liberty Street, Waterbury, Conn. 
1] W. 42nd St. New York,N. Y. -Plant: Freeport, lL. 1..N Y ‘ 





Calif. Dist.—Creat American Color Co., 2512 W. 9th St., Los Angeles 6, Calif 





strength of polyvinyl chloride films plasticized with ticizer systems,” by M. L. Dannis, J. Applied tems,” by W. R. Stockmayer, J. Chem. Phys. 18, 

three plasticizers,” by S. Berk, ASTM Bull. No. Phys , 510-513 (June 1950), 58-61 (Jan. 1950). 

168, 53-55 (Sept. 1950). 465 Nitrocellulose-solvent interaction,’ by W. 481 Light scattering investigation of the struc- 
449 Laboratory testing of the rain erosion R. Moore, J. Polymer Sci. 5, 91-109 (Feb. 1950) ture of polystyrene,” by P. Outer, C. I. Carr, and 
stance of aircraft finishes,’’ by J. K. Grace and 466. “Salt effect in cellulose acetate,’ by C. J H. Zimm, J. Chem. Phys. 18, 830-839 (June 

Frey, ASTM Bull. No. 168, 56-66 (Sept. Malm, L. J. Tanghe, and G. D. Smith, Ind. Eng 

1950 Chem. 42, 730-734 (Apr. 1950). ‘Investigation of the properties of nitrocel- 
450. ‘Analysis of cellulose derivatives,” by L. B. 467. “High polymer solutions. I. Vapor pressure in solution by light-scattering methods. II. 

Genung, Analytical Chem. 22, 401-405 (Mar. 1950). of polystyrene solutions,”” by C. E. H. Bawn, Results and interpretation,” by R. M. Badger and 
451 Coatings,” by T. G. Rochow and R. W. R F J. Freeman, and A. R. Kamaliddin, Trans. R . Blaker, J. Phys. and Ce lloid Chem. 53, 1056- 

— heed, Analytical Chem. 22, 206-210 (Feb. 1950) Faraday Soc. 46, 677-684 (Aug. 1950) oe (1949). 

Natural and synthetic rubbers,” by N 468 Thermodynamic studies of polyvinyl 483. “A study of the interaction of nitrocellulose 
Bekkedahi, Analytical Chem. 22, 253-264 (Feb. acetate solutions in the dilute and moderately con with some solvents and nonsolvents by the light- 
1950). centrated range,” by G. V. Browning and J. D scattering method,” by R. H. Blaker and R. M, 

453 Qualitative analysis of synthetic resins Ferry, J. Chem. Phys. 77, 1107-1112 (Nov. 1949) Badger, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 72, 3129-3132 (July 
used in leather finis a by V. Pektor, Paint Tech- 469 Mechanical properties of substances of 1950). 
nology 1s, No. 171, 105-107 (1950) high molecular weight. VI. Dispersion in con 484. “Viscosity of solutions of macromolecules,’” 

454. “Identification ¢ _ dicarboxylic acids in pol- centrated polymer solutions and its dependence on by R. Simha, Record of Chem. Progress 10, 157- 
ymeric esters,’ by R. Stafford, R. J. Francel, temperature and concentration,” by J. D. Ferry, J. 166 (Fall issue, 1949). 
and J. F. Shay, fon Pat al Chem. 27, 1454-1457 Am. Chem. Soc. 72, 3746-3752 (Aug. 1950). 485 “Viscosity of polyvinyl chloride solutions,’ 
(Dec. 1949) 470. ‘Mechanical properties of substances of high by J. W. Clarke, P. G. Croft-White, and P. y. 

455 Determination of dibasic acids in alkyd molecular weight. VIII. Dispersion of dynamic Garner, Nature 164, 450-451 (1949) 
resins,” by M. H. Swann, Analytical Chem. 21, rigidity and viscosity in concentrated polyvinyl 486. “‘Viscometer for thick liquids,””’ by N. A. 
1448-1453 (Dec. 1949). acetate solutions,”’ by J. D. Ferry, W. M. Sawyer, de Bruyne, Brit. Plastics 27, 590-593, 626 (Nov. 

456. ‘Determination of monomer in_ partially G. V. Browning, and A. H. Groth, Jr., J. Applied 1949) 
polymerized acrylic and allyl esters,’ by C. E Phys. 21, 513-517 (June 1950) 487. “Cellulose ester viscosities by the ball-drop 
Albertson and I. R. MacGregor, Analytical Chem 471. “Intrinsic viscosity, translational, and rotary method,” by C. J. Malm, L. B. Genung, and G. 
22, 806-809 (June 1950) diffusion constants of rod-like macromolecules in Lapham, Analytical Chem. 22, 656-661 (May 1950). 

457 Determination of unsaturation of butyl solutions,” by J. Riseman and J. G. Kirkwood, 488. ‘Viscosity and sedimentation of linear 
rubbers and certain branched olefins,” by T. S. Lee, J. Gee. Phys. 18, 512-519 (Apr. 1950). macromolecules with partial solvent immobiliza- 
I. M. Kolthoff, and E. Johnson, Analytical Chem 472 Behavior of polyvalent polymeric ions in tion,”’ by A. Peterlin, J. Polymer Sci. 5, 473-482 
»2, 995-1001 (Aug. 1950) solution,” by A. Katchalsky, O. Kunzle, and W (Aug. 1950). 

458. “Determination of free carbon in cured Kuhn, J. Polymer Sci. 5, 283-300 (June 1950). 489. ‘Mechanical properties of high polymers 
rubber stocks,’’ by I. M. Kolthoff and R. G. Gut- 73. “Surface films of copolymers,” by A. J. G as functions of the shape of the distribution curve. 
macher, Analytical Chem. 22, 1002-1003 (Aug Allan and A. E. Alexander, Trans. Faraday Soc. 46, II. Controlled fractionation of ethyl cellulose,”’ by 
1950) 316-327 (Apr, 1950) P. C. Schere and R. D. McNeer, Jr., Rayon and 

459. “Creep behavior of plasticized polyvinyl 474 Diffusion and swelling of high polymers Synthetic Textiles 30, 56-59 (1949) 
chloride,” by M. D. Ali, H. M. Mark, and R. B. III. Anisotropic swelling in oriented polymer film,” 490. “Partition systems for the fractionation of 
Mesrobian, Ind. Eng. Chem. 42, 484-488 (Mar by G. S. Hartley, Trans. Faraday Soc. 45, 820-832 nitrocellulose with respect to molecular weight,” 
1950) (1949) by M. C. Brooks and R. M. Badger, J. Am. Chem. 

460. “Use of electrical measurements to predict 475. “Statistical mechanics of swelling of _net- Soc. 72, 1705-1709 (Apr. 1950). 
the mechanical properties of plasticized polyvinyl work structures,” by P. J. Flory, J. Chem. Phys. 491. “Method of measuring molecular weight 
resins,” by A. J. Warner, ASTM Bull. No. 165, 8, 108-111 (Jan. 1950) distribution,” by F. W. Billmeyer, Jr. and W. H. 
53-57 (Apr 1950) 476. “Statistical mechanics of dilute polymer Stockmayer, J. Polymer Sci. 5, 121-137 (Feb. 

461. “Mechanical and electrical properties of solutions. II.” by P. J. Flory and W. R. Krigbaum, 1950) 
plasticized vinyl chloride compositions,” by L, E J. Chem. Phys. 78, 1086-1094 (Aug. 1950). 492. “Pyrolysis of polymers,” by W. S. Penn, 
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Low Cost Plasticizer 


HE announcement by Socony- 

Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., that new facilities 
at Olean, N. Y., are now available to 
produce virtually unlimited quanti- 
ties of S/v Sovaloid C should be of 
great interest to vinyl processors. 

Sovaloid C is an aromatic petro- 
leum plasticizer selling at less than 
13¢ a pound. It has been in only lim- 
ited production up to the present 
time. 

In some applications, it is possible 
to use Sovaloid C without any other 
plasticizer, but it is generally recom- 
mended in combination with other 
plasticizers which help to give it bet- 
ter color effects. For example, if the 
vinyl compound in use requires 35 
parts of plasticizer, from 4 to 6 of 
these parts could be Sovaloid C with 
little effect on color. If color is no 
problem, the amount of Sovaloid used 
can be increased; in fact, it might 
even be used to help increase the per- 
centage of plasticizer and thus de- 
crease the amount of resin. In such 
cases it becomes an extender for 
resin. One company is using a com- 
pound for belting that contains five 
plasticizers and includes Sovaloid C, 
particularly because it helps impart 
a high gloss. 

Insofar as electrical properties and 
oil and water resistance are con- 


cerned, Sovaloid C will give better 


performance than most plasticizers, 


according to the producer. One of its 
outstanding properties, it is reported, 
is that it will not spew or migrate. 
Company officials say they have 
never been able to find a bona fide 
case of blooming when properly com- 
pounded. As one example, they point 
out that a sheet of vinyl plasticized 
with Sovaloid C has been held in con- 
tact with a cellulose nitrate lacquered 
surface for two years with no effect 
on either the vinyl or the cellulose 
nitrate. The plasticizer is not consid- 
ered a highly volatile material. Sig- 
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nificant volatilization does not occur 
at ordinary temperatures but would 
be noticeable at sustained tempera- 
tures above 150° F. Any volatilization 
which may occur at high tempera- 
tures would not leave a sticky or 
otherwise marred surface. 

Sovaloid C has been successfully 
used with sheeting of 8-gage or more 
in thickness and many other types of 
vinyl, and, if heavily loaded with pig- 
ment, it is suggested for uses as in 
extruded beading, welting, channel- 
ing, etc. Vinyl floor tile manufac- 
turers have been using Sovaloid C in 
large quantities. It is not recom- 
mended, however, for thin film of 4- 
gage or less nor for transparent ma- 
terial, pastel shades, or colors ex- 
posed to ultra-violet because it has 
a tendency to darken with age. It is 
satisfactory for wire coating com- 
pounds, in certain types of building 
wire which are not required to meet 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories’ heat 
test specifications. 

This plasticizer has been found es- 
pecially useful in plastisols where 
five to 10 parts more can be used than 
is customary with standard plasti- 
cizers. The user of Sovaloid C plas- 
ticized plastisols should be careful 
about light stability, but experimen- 
tation by individual processors may 
bring satisfactory results for their 
particular applications. 


Melamine Tableware Standard 


HE Commodity Standard Div. of 

the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., has just an- 
nounced the acceptance of a com- 
mercial standard for melamine plastic 
tableware. Identified as CS 173-50 
Heavy-Duty Alpha-Cellulose-Filled 
Melamine Tableware, the standard 
became effective Dec. 15, 1950. 

The purpose of this standard, the 
second one ever to be established in 
the Plastics Industry (the first was 
for polystyrene wall tile), is to pro- 
vide a yardstick upon which the 
quality of melamine tableware may 
be based. The standard serves as a 


guide to manufacturers, distributors, 
retailers, and consumers. 

The standard covers chemical and 
physical properties and methods of 
test for the tableware. Included are 
such requirements as resistance to 
boiling water, thickness, finish, and 
resistance to dry heat. 

Included with the standard is a 
hallmark which manufacturers of 
melamine tableware that meet the 
standard may mold right into each 
piece. It is also recommended that 
molders include the hallmark on all 
invoices, labels, literature, ete. 


Another Chlorine Plant 


CHLORINE plant at Marathon, 

Ontario, Canada, capable of pro- 
ducing 25 tons of chlorine a day will 
be erected by Marathon Paper Mills 
of Canada, Ltd. The construction 
contract was signed recently by 
Marathon, Leonard Construction Co., 
Chicago, IIl., and Monsanto Chemical 
Co. De Nora mercury-type cells with 
a rated capacity of 30,000 amp. will 
be used. 

Construction of another foreign 
plant by Monsanto was recently an- 
nounced in London when it was 
stated that Monsanto would build a 
plant to manufacture styrene in Aus- 
tralia. It will be located at the com- 
pany’s Melbourne factory and will be 
large enough to satisfy all Australian 
requirements for styrene. No date 
was given as to when the construc- 
tion would start. 


Versatile Polymers 
VAILABILITY of polyvinyl pyr- 
rolidone from its high pressure 

acetylene semi-works at Grasselli, 
N.J., has been announced by Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp. Specially 


treated polyvinyl pyrrolidone has 
been used as a_ synthetic blood 
plasma colloid in Europe during 
and since World War II. The poly- 
mers are now attracting consider- 
able attention because of their pos- 
sibilities in a variety of industrial ap- 
plications. 

Called Kollidon, the polyvinyl 
pyrrolidone dissolves in alcohol and 
other organic solvents as well as in 
water, and the polymers resemble 
albumin and gum arabic in their af- 
finity for water and in certain other 
properties. 

In addition to treatment of blood 
loss, shock, and severe burns, poly- 
vinyl pyrrolidone solutions have 
been used as carriers, solubilizers, 
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HELP NEEDED! 


Profitable opening for a low cost material to be 
used in mass produced, lightweight, eye-appealing 
display racks. Material must 
requirements, require minim finishing and 
assembly operations, and maintain 
matchings in eye-catching display racks. Apply 
to Institution and Restaurant Sales 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigar 


decorative 


exact color 
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’ 
K. ery day finds plastics at work im- 
proving more products faster and at 
lower costs. Recently. the Kellogg 
Company turned to plastics as the 
material best suited for their eve- 
catching display rack . . . a rack that 
is used to merchandise packaged 
cereals in restaurants, diners, ete. 


To achieve the best results, the 
Kellogg Company turned their dis- 
play rack requirements over to the 
Prolon Plasties Division of the Pro- 
phy-lae-tic Brush Company who have 
years of wide experience in the dis- 
play field. The Kellogg Company’s 
specifications called for a lightweight 
material with eye-appealing color 
that would make their display rack 
stand out at the point of purchase. 
The Custom Molder selected Stvron 
(Dow polystyrene) for this job be- 
cause it comes in a wide range of 
attractive colors .. . it is lightweight 

and its many cost-saving and 
physical properties assured the molder 
of a quality material. 


Through his custom molding know- 
how. the molder designed an ingen- 
ious single shot molded shelf. Shelves 
are tiered in any size desired by 
simply running two tubes through 
backs of shelves and cementing the 
shelves together. This technique 
lowered production costs to the 
Kellogg Company and resulted in a 
display rack easily adaptable to any 
merchandising situation. 
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STROA 
solved 
this 
display 
roblem! 


STYRON CUTS FINISHING COSTS: No paint- 


ing or finishing operations are required 
with Styron because surface color goes 
all the way through. Exact color matching 
is possible in each display rack. Finish 
stays bright and new looking because 
Styron’s colors won't chip or peel. 


SIMPLIFIES ASSEMBLY: Each display shelf 


is an identical single shot molding. This 
lowers production costs because final 
assembly involves only running two sup= 
port tubes through back of four shelves 
and cementing shelves together. This 
feature gives added strength and rigid- 
ity to display rack. 


IMPROVES DECORATIVE APPEARANCE: 


Sityron has a wide range of sparkling 
colors that can be changed as frequently 
as desired with no additional productiony 
cost. Eye-catching, cut-out Kellogg's 
trademark is possible with Styron. Light« 
weight Styron permits ease of handling 
and lowers shipping costs. 


Plastics Division— Dept. MSOT-14 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

New York @ Boston @ Philadelphia © Washington 

Atlanta ® Cleveland @ Detroit © Chicago ® St. Louis 

Houston ® San Francisco @ Los Angeles @ Seottie 

Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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and retarding agents with drugs and 
other therapeutics, as well as thick- 
eners for emulsions and solutions for 
cosmetic and veterinarian uses. 

Grades of Kollidon have also 
been suggested as _ film-forming 
binding agents in photographic, 
printing, and finishing techniques, 
as mucilage-type adhesives, as sizes 
for paper, and as auxiliaries with 
dyestuffs. 

Polyvinyl pyrrolidone and other 
polymers from nitrogen-vinyl com- 
pounds are among those reviewed 
in a forthcoming book by Dr. C. E. 
Schildknecht, “Vinyl and Related 
Polymers,” to be published in the 
summer or fall of 1951 by John Wi- 
ley & Sons, Inc. 


Consulting Chemists’ Powwow 


T a dinner meeting held in Octo- 

ber, The Consulting Chemists of 
New York, was taken to task for 
not knowing how to advertise and 
publicize its services. The scolding 
came largely from a speech by an ex- 
ecutive representing an advertising 
agency handling chemical accounts, 
who has made an elaborate survey 
on the use and need for chemical con- 
sultants’ services. He indicated that 
he thought “ethics” interfered far 
too much with practical promotion of 
the services of consultants in an in- 
dustry which has become one of the 
world’s greatest and where the need 
for special information is beyond all 
measure. He indicated that the asso- 
ciation could at least tell its story as 
a group and attract attention to its 
members. 

Spokesmen for the chemists, in 
rebuttal, came right back and im- 
plied that there were few people re- 
quiring the services of a chemical 
consultant who failed to find their 
man, and pointed out particularly 
that by far the largest part of their 
business came from firms other than 
chemical companies who needed 
consultation in a field with which 
they were not too familiar. The big 
chemical companies themselves, say 
the chemists, are overflowing with 
research men and technicians, and 
have no need to hire the special 
services of chemical consultants. 
Therefore, say the chemists, if they 
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should decide to advertise their 
wares, they would have to spread 


their advertising and publicity over 


all branches of the industry, and any 
advertising they might do on a na- 
tional scale would have to be spread 
too thin to accomplish any great 
purpose. 


Consolidating Facilities 


ONSTRUCTION of a 100,000 sq. ft. 

building in Chicago’s Addison- 
Kimball district by J. Emil Anderson 
& Son, Inc., has been announced. The 
building, to be leased to American 
Cyanamid Co., will contain 80,000 sq. 
ft. of warehouse space on the first 
floor and 20,000 sq. ft. of air-condi- 
tioned offices on the second floor. 
Completion is scheduled for March 
1951. The premises will be used to 
consolidate American Cyanamid’s 
facilities in the Chicago area. At pres- 
ent the company occupies office and 
warehouse space at a number of lo- 
cations. Among the units of the com- 
pany which will use the new facili- 
ties when completed is the Plastics 
and Resins Division. 


Progress on New Plant 


LANT manager of The Dow Chem- 

ical Co.’s new Styron plant now 
under construction at Allyn’s Point, 
Conn., is K. E. Stober. He has been 
with the company since 1936. Other 
Midland personnel to transfer to the 
eastern plant in the fall of 1951 in- 
clude J. Lloyd McCurdy, production 
superintendent; Frank Schubert, 
laboratory director in charge of in- 
spection and control; and William 
Western, Jr., production foreman. 
Earl Appelquist has already assumed 
his new duties as chief accountant. 


Silicone Compound 
ILICONE rubber parts can now be 
molded easier and with highly im- 

proved mechanical and _ thermal 
properties with a new silicone rub- 
ber compound developed by the 
Chemical Dept., General Electric Co.., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Designated compound 81223, this 
new silicone rubber is outstanding for 
its ease in processing. Many parts can 
be fabricated from it without pro- 
longed oven cure, and it is said to 


have excellent molding and extrusion 
properties after only a 5-min. warm- 
up. Because of the compound’s out- 
standing hot-tear strength, parts 
with undercuts can easily be re- 
moved from molds; further, since 
G-E81223 is neutral in color, stock 
can be colored for product identifica- 
tion purposes for each fabricator. 

Fabricated parts produced with 
this compound are said to have high 
tensile strength, high elongation, 
and excellent electrical properties, 
and are serviceable over the wide 
temperature range of 550 to -85° F. 

Many new applications for sili- 
cone rubber mechanical goods, in- 
cluding diaphragms, boots, sleeves, 
belting, mountings are 
anticipated as a result of the im- 
proved molding characteristics and 
properties of this silicone rubber 
compound. 
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Plastics Television Show 

HE first regular weekly televi- 

sion show to be devoted to plas- 
tics was inaugurated Dec. 5 over 
WNBT, sponsored by the Plastics 
Div., Monsanto Chemical Co. In a 
setting decorated with the newest 
Monsanto plastics materials, Jinx 
Falkenburg and Tex McCrary ex- 
hibited plastic toys for Christmas. 
Successive shows were built around 
home furnishings, plastic gifts for 
Christmas, and housewares. 

Billed as “Closeups,” the televi- 
sion show will feature celebrities 
from stage, screen, and world af- 
fairs on each program. 


Molded Polyester Glass 


O show the possibilities of a new 

polyester-glass fiber molding mix- 
ture, Molded Resin Fiber Co., Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, has sent us a sample 
of a small bowl-like dish which was 
molded to test the material for flow 
and cure. 

The dish is molded from a mix- 
ture of glass fiber flash run through 
a hammer mill, plus polyester resin 
and inert filler. R. S. Morrison, 
president of the company, says he 
believes his product is far stronger 
than any other thermosetting ma- 
terial of the same thickness. He does 
not offer the molding material for 
sale, but plans to use it for molding 
products in his own plant. He says 
that this material not only has 
higher tensile, flexural, and impact 
strengths than other molding com- 
pounds, but its moisture absorption 
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COOKIE CUTTING or 
PRECISION MOLDING ? 


Which do you want? 
Precision molding requires accuracy 
experience — engineering — high technical 
skill — complete “know how" to design 
your piece, work out your problems, produce 
your piece to your complete satisfaction 


On the other hand, cookie cutting — well! 


Pusne Moun Gorporation 


Custom THolders » Precision WHolders 
Sandy Hook Connecticut 


Cold Mold ¢* Hot Compression °* Plunger 
Transfer ¢ Injection 





INORGANIC PIGMENTS 


PERMANENT * DEPENDABLE 
RESIST FADING AND HIGH TEMPERATURES 
INSOLUBLE IN SOLVENTS and PLASTICIZERS 


Suitable for 
CASTING - INJECTION or COMPRESSION 
MOLDING - CALENDERED FILMS AND 
COATING PROCESSES 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Drakenteld 
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The right temperature is absolutely neces- 
sary if rejects are to be kept at a minimum. 

The Impco Unit automatically maintains a pre- 
determined mold temperature by circulating heated 
oil through the mold at a constant rate. The oil is 
heated by a copper-sheathed, nickel-plated heating 
element and kept at the proper temperature by ther- 
mostatic control. 

The Impco Unit is soundly engineered, ruggedly 
constructed and fully tested. It offers advantages in 
both injection and injection-compression molding... 
eliminates one source of shrink marks and weld lines 

. reduces strains within casting . . . in molding 
acetate more uniform density is obtained with less 
pressure. 


Shipped from stock—write for sizes and prices. 
Pw-2 


PLASTIC MOLDING MACHINERY DIVISION 


PAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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and dielectric properties are excel- 
lent. In simple shapes he expects it 
to sell in the range of from 45 to 60¢ 
per pound molded. The first com- 
mercial product is a test switch 
cover, an item that had previously 
been made from heavy glass or 
metal. 


Army Hut for the Arctic 


NDER test by the Army’s En- 

gineer Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories at Fort Belvoir, 
Va., is a prefabricated cold-weather 
building, containing its own heating 
and sanitation facilities. Designed to 
withstand 100-m.p.h. winds and 
temperatures as low as -65° F., it 
is made up of 8-ft. side, roof, and 
floor panels with a honeycomb core, 
faced on both sides with an alumi- 
num alloy. Primarily for troop use, 
the building has lightweight parts 
and can be quickly erected, even by 
relatively green troops. 

The honeycomb panels of the 
Chrysler Prefabricated Arctic 
Building are fabricated by the Cy- 
cleweld process. The basic material 
is 60-lb. Kraft paper, impregnated 
with phenolic resin, under heat and 
pressure. When dried, the resin 
constitutes 20% of the total weight of 
the honeycomb. The cells of the 
honeycomb are approximately %-in. 
diameter, and are of convolute for- 
mation. Adhesion to the aluminum 
skin panels is obtained through heat 
and pressure, applied by the Cycle- 
weld process. 


Shortages Bring Other Problems 


HORTAGES of 

manpower will bring to the plas- 
tics industry another great problem 
—that of misapplication and poor 
workmanship, according to S. L. 
Brous, marketing manager of Gen- 
eral Electric Co.’s Chemical Dept. 

Mr. Brous thinks the second 
problem is even more dangerous 
than the first in regard to long- 
range growth and prosperity of the 
plastics industry, and points out that 
the plastics industry had just over- 
come the adverse reaction at con- 
sumer level to plastics materials for 
functional services which resulted 
from the all-too-frequent use and 


materials and 
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reference to plastics as substitutes. 
Perhaps neither the materials 
manufacturers nor the processors 
can fully control the supply and dis- 
position of plastics materials, says 
Mr. Brous, but both groups can ex- 
ert influence over the end users to 
which available materials may be 
directed. He insists the industry 
must resist impulses and pressures 
which will result in lowered quality 
of its products. 

Testing Flexibility 
HERMOSETTING plastic compo- 
nents laminated by Synthane 

Corp., Oaks, Pa., are now being fur- 
nished with pre-determined flexi- 
bility for applications where pliancy 
is an important property. Installation 
of a highly sensitive Olsen stiffness 
tester in the company’s new labo- 
ratory permits detection of small 
variations in elasticity, brittleness, 
toughness, and plastic flow. Values 
can be determined similarly for any 
application in which the laminate 
must withstand bending stresses 
within definite limits. 


Vinyl Upholstery 

OTH traditional and contempo- 

rary furniture can be attrac- 
tively upholstered in any of the 
three new vinyl fabrics recently in- 
troduced by The Pantasote Co., New 
York. “Pigskin,” in seven colors, 
simulates fine English glove-qual- 
ity pig, deeply grained. “Texas” has 
a warm deep toning, and comes in 
13 colors. Both are suitable for liv- 
ing room furniture, particularly 
large pieces. “South Seas,” mar- 
keted in six colors, was derived 
from straw braiding, and is intended 
primarily for dinettes, small occa- 
sional pieces, and summer furni- 
ture. All three fabrics come in 
standard thicknesses and are 54 in. 
wide 


Lead Stabilizer 


ALLED Witco Lead Stearate #50, 

a lead content primary heat 
stabilizer and internal lubricant for 
polyvinyl chloride resins and 
copolymers has been announced by 
Witco Chemical Co., 295 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. It is as- 


serted that the new stabilizer will 
fulfill the total heat protective re- 
quirements of most vinyl com- 
pounds where lead salts are suitable. 

The new lead stabilizer contrib- 
utes ease of extrusion, mold flow, 
and release from hot roll and mold 
surfaces, properties which are not 
always obtainable through the usual 
inorganic lead salt stabilizers, ac- 
cording to the company. Applica- 
tions for the new stabilizer include 
use in either translucent or opaque 
items, such as phonograph records, 
insulated wire, garden hose, film, 
and sheeting. Lead Stearate #50 does 
not melt at mixing temperatures, 
but disperses in the resin in solid 
particle form, similar to a pigment, 
thereby reducing to a minimum the 
possibility of stabilizer spew or sur- 
face bloom. 


Two-Mil Calendered Film 


VAILABILITY of 0.002-in. (2- 
gage) calendered unsupported 
vinyl film has been announced by 
Ross & Roberts, Inc., manufacturer of 
vinyl film and sheeting at Strat- 
ford and West Haven, Conn. The 
company claims that this is the first 
time anyone has been able to offer a 
0.002-in. calendered unsupported 
vinyl on a commercial scale. 

In the experimental stage for sev- 
eral months, manufacture of the film 
was finally accomplished by new de- 
velopments in calendering tech- 
niques and equipment which made 
it possible to enjoy the material 
economy of a thin film while still 
retaining the advantages of a calen- 
dered ,product. It is available in a 
variety of colors. Distribution is be- 
ing handled through Ross & Rob- 
erts Sales Co., Inc., 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N.Y. 


Ethiopia Seeks U.S. Market 


HE Ethiopian Government is in- 

terested in developing a market 
in the United States for veneers of 
certain woods known as Kosso 
(Hagenia abyssinica) and Zigba 
(Ekbergia rupeliana). Both types 
can be supplied in sheets 1.95 by 
0.97 meters with a thickness of 
either 3 or 5 millimeters. 

One sample of each type is ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Interested importers may com- 
municate with the Imperial Ethio- 
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CELLULOSE ACETATE 


Molding Powders 


Franklin Jeffrey has just placed in operation a new 
production line for the manufacture of cellulose acetate 


molding powders 


all flows 


For your convenience Franklin Jeffrey maintains com- 


all colors 


plete facilities for custom compounding acetate and 


for reclaiming your scrap materials. 


Mr. J. S. Brody has recently 
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FRANKLIN JEFFREY CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Plastics 


1671 McDonald Avenue Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 














NYLON MOLDINGS 


Because we've had many years experience in molding with 
this tough, shock and wear-resistant material. We have precision- 
molded countless thousands of fine gears, bushings, washers, 
skid blocks, rollers, rivets, etc., in our complete and most modern 
plant. 


Sinko also molds all other thermoplastic materials with 
equal precision and care; and the many leading manufacturers 
we serve today attest to our ability to accurately produce the 
intricate injection molded products, 


most and metal-plastic 


assemblies. 


It will pay you well to acquaint yourself with our engineer- 


ing and molding facilities . . . WRITE TODAY! 


Siuko 


MANUFACTURING & 
3135 W. GRAND AVENUE 


TOOL co 
@ CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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AUTOMATIC 


This 880-ton R. D. Wood hydraulic platen 
press is designed for precision polishing and 
laminating of plastic sheets. Press platens 
measure 44” x 54"’. Equipped with a loading 
and unloading elevator of 20 openings (twice 
the number of press openings) the press is 
completely automatic. Adjustable control of 
operating cycle, pressure application, platen 
heating and cooling temperature are all 
controlled from a central panel board at the 
operator's station. A recorder automatically 
records actual temperature and pressure 
during the entire operating cycle. This pre- 
cision press provides the extreme accuracy, 
positive pressure and temperature control 
required for repetitive production of exactly 
uniform sheets, in conformance with the most 
rigid specifications of thickness, flexibility, 
and coloring. 


Different size and pressure ranges are avail- 
able. Write without obligation for information. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
ACCUMULATO 


AND VALVES FOR 





EVERY PURPOSE 


nat A APE 
ce rR a 
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pian Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
which will welcome any recommen- 
dations or comment as to the po- 
tentialities of these products. 


Alkyd Resin Plant 


NEW alkyd resin production 

plant at Toledo, Ohio, is being 
designed and constructed for Plas- 
kon Div., Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. by Chemical Plants Div., 
Blaw-Knox Co. This new facility 
will increase production capacity for 
the firm’s new alkyd molding com- 
pounds which are being used in- 
creasingly for plastics parts in the 
electrical, automotive, and elec- 
tronic industries. The plant is ex- 
pected to be in production by 
March, 1951. 


British Styrene 

T has just been brought to our at- 

tention by Styrene Products, Ltd., 
London, Eng., that the report on 
styrene production in the United 
Kingdom, appearing on page 146 
of our September 1950 issue, was in 
error. The polystyrene program in 
question is being undertaken by 
Petrochemicals, Manchester, in con- 
nection with Erinoid Ltd., under 
the name of Styrene Products Ltd. 
Petro-Carbon Ltd., mentioned in 
our September report, is a research, 
development, design, and construc- 
tion company. Neither Petro-Car- 
bon nor Petrochemicals is in any 
way linked with the Shell group. 

Production of polystyrene at 
Manchester by Styrene Products 
Ltd. is just beginning. For the time 
being imported monomer is being 
used, and monomer will not be pro- 
duced in Manchester using benzene 
and ethylene supplied by Petro- 
chemicals for about two more years. 


FINANCIAL 


Modglin Co., Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif., reported net profits after taxes 
for the first half of its fiscal year 1950 
of $48,070.90. The first half shows ap- 
proximately the same net profit for 
the comparable period in 1949. Sales 
volume is expected to show an in- 
crease during the final half of 1950 
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because of experimental activity be- 
ing conducted for several govern- 
ment agencies. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. re- 
ports net earnings of $1,421,433 for 
the nine months ending Sept. 30, 
1950, in comparison to net earnings 
of $556,160 for the same period in 
1949. Net sales for the first nine 
months of the year reached an all- 
time high of $15,482,804. 


Formica Co. has announced a 
profit of $1,623,214 for the first nine 
months of 1950 compared with $1,- 
018,242 in a similar period last year. 
Net sales increased to $14,051,792 
from $9,783,985 a year ago. 


Hercules Powder Co. reported 
sales for the first nine months of 1950 
as $113,906,310 compared with $89,- 
659,952 in the corresponding period of 
1949. The physical index of goods sold 
in the first nine months was 30% 
higher, and net sales prices averaged 
2% lower than in the corresponding 
period of 1949. 


Monsanto Chemical Co.’s consoli- 
dated sales for the nine months end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1950, totaled $163,271,- 
934, or approximately 35% greater 
than sales for the same period a year 
ago. Net earnings for the same 1950 
period were $20,762,781 compared to 
$11,555,833 for the first nine months 
of 1949. 


COMPANY NOTES 


Magnus Harmonica Corp., New- 
ark, N. J., has appointed The Rivers 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., as southern 
representative. 


A. Bamberger Corp., dealer and 
reprocessor of thermoplastic materi- 
als and plastics scrap, has moved to 
larger quarters at 703 Bedford Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. American Molding 
Powder & Chemical Corp., an associ- 
ate company, will also occupy offices 
at the same address. 


Harwick Standard Chemical Co., 
Akron 5, Ohio, has announced the 
availability of Stellar-R Clay and 
Stan-Clay for use in extending tita- 
nium and lithopone which are two 
of the tightest chemicals in existence 


today. These two materials have al- 
ready proved efficient pigments in 
allowing the reduction of titanium 
dioxide and lithopone. They have no 
covering power in themselves, but 
their whiteness will enable the com- 
pounder to extend his supplies of ti- 
tanium over a larger poundage and, 
at the same time, show a compound 
cost saving. 

Frank W. Egan & Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J., machinery manufac- 
turer, has acquired additional build- 
ing space at 115 Lincoln Blvd. to take 
care of its expanding design and 
drafting departments and laboratory 
for converting and drying equipment. 
The export division of the company, 
formerly situated in New York City, 
is now operating at the new Bound 
Brook address. 


Majestic Molded Products, Inc., 
has moved its plant and offices to 
larger quarters at 845 E. 138th St., 
Bronx 54, N. Y. 


Columbia Cellulose Co., Ltd., Ca- 
nadian subsidiary of Celanese Corp. 
of America, has appointed Bulkley, 
Dunton Pulp Co., Inc., selling agent 
for the market pulp of its plant near 
Prince Rupert, B. C., which will come 
into production early next year. 


The Dow Chemical Co. has started 
construction of a new addition to the 
plastics building at Midland, Mich., 
for increased production of Styron. 
The new building is to be completed 
early next fall. Two other plants at 
Allyn’s Point, Conn., and Los An- 
geles, Calif., have been planned for 
the production of this material. 


Fisher Scientific Co. has opened a 
new service plant at 7722 Woodbury 
Dr., Washington, D. C. The new lab- 
oratory distribution center provides 
large stocks of scientific instruments 
and apparatus which are essential to 
defense programs. Said to be the 
largest manufacturer of laboratory 
equipment in the United States and 
Canada, Fisher conducts its business 
largely by mail. It is a “technical 
Sears Roebuck” with some 100,000 
laboratory clients in the fields of 
chemistry, metallurgy, biology, and 
so forth. 


General Electric Co. has an- 
nounced the following appointments: 
Austen W. Boyd is in charge of the 
Chemical Process Development 
group at Waterford, N. Y.; John T. 
Castles is manager of that group’s 
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silicone plant; and Robert A. Hoffer 
has been named engineering man- 
ager for the Plastics Div. of the 
Chemical Department. 


Baker Castor Oil Co. has an- 
nounced the following appointments: 
Donald S. Bolley as director of re- 
search; M. Kent Smith as director of 
development; and Russell Hayes as 
chief of the engineering department. 


United Plastic Industries, Inc., 
1300 Water St., Vassar, Mich., has an- 
nounced an expansion program of 
new buildings and molding and 
finishing equipment to be completed 
in the beginning of 1951. 


Plastics Specialties Co., Inc., 1310 
West Road, Trenton, Mich., has ap- 
pointed Chase Sales Co., 450 Maple 
Court, Hayward, Calif., as West 
Coast representative to handle the 
company’s line of Lamiply laminating 
grades. 


Monroe Plastics Co., Inc., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has named Max Silverman 
of Broadcast Specialties Co., 120 W. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y., as exclu- 
sive national sales representative. 


Owens Brush Co., 901 Buckingham 
St., Toledo, Ohio, a subsidiary of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., broke 
ground for a building project which 
will increase present facilities 65% 
and will house an expanded molding 
department. 


Bjorksten Research Laboratories, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill, has announced 
that Edward G. Appel, Kenneth L. 
Sayre, and Gordon W. Andersen 
have joined the staff. Mr. Appel will 
be engaged in the application of 
metallographic techniques in plastics 
research. 


Teflon Products Div., United 
States Gasket Co., P. O. Box 93, Cam- 
den, N. J., has announced it is now 
fabricating all types of Teflon in- 
sulators for high-voltage, high-tem- 
perature, and high-frequency service 
in T.V. transmitters, radio, radar, 
and other electrical equipment. 


Burgess Pigment Co., 64 Hamilton 
St., Paterson, N. J., has announced 
that California Warehouse, 1248 
Wholesale St., Los Angeles 21, Calif., 
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is now carrying stock of products 
which are available through Merit 
Western Co., also of Los Angeles. 


Hartford-Empire Co. has ap- 
pointed Clarence W. Coe, former 
president of Shaw Insulator Co., as 
general manager of the Stonington 
Div., and J. H. DuBois, former vice 
president of Shaw, as manager of the 
new product development branch of 
Plax Corp., a subsidiary of Hartford- 
Empire. 


The Fiberite Corp., Winona, Minn., 
has announced that John David has 
been named general manager, and 
Paul A. Bury has joined the firm as 
research and development director. 


P. R. Mallory Plastics, Inc., 3670 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41, IIl., is 
the new name of P. R. Mallory & Co., 
Inc., which recently purchased Plas- 
tic Molders, Inc., Chicago. Facilities 
and operating personnel will remain 
unchanged. 


Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa., has announced the following 
personnel changes: J. N. Forker, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Tar Products Div., will retire, and 
will be succeeded by Fred C. Foy; 
John B. Keeler has been named a 
vice president; and Dr. William C. 
Dearing, former director of research 
for the Plaskon Div., Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co., has joined the Re- 
search Department. 


George Woloch & Co., 61 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. is a new com- 
pany formed to deal in scrap and 
crude rubber as well as plastics 
scrap. Mr. Woloch was formerly with 
A. Schulman, Inc., and H. Muehlstein 
& Co. 


Eastern Plastics, Inc., Kenwood 
Ave., Fairfield, Conn., is the new 
name of Eastern Tool & Die, Inc. 


Industrial Plastics Co. has moved 
to larger quarters at 90 Commerce 
St., New Haven 11, Conn. 


Krieger Color & Chemical Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., maker of Poly- 
Supra dry colors, announces that its 
experimental color laboratory is now 
available for use by molders. The 
complete facilities, including molding 


units for duplication of actual plant 
conditions, will be used for solving 
individual color problems. The com- 
pany reports that it has developed 
more than 1700 colors. These dry 
colors are available either prepacked, 
ready to use for 100 Ib. of crystal, or 
in bulk. 


Johnson Plastic Corp., manufac- 
turer of Johnsonite plastic pipe and 
extruded plastic industrial products, 
has purchased additional facilities in 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. has an- 
nounced the following personnel 
changes: Sumner F. Goldthwaite 
has been named assistant purchasing 
agent for the Merrimac Div.; Thomas 
J. Diviney has been appointed as- 
sistant to the general manager and 
director of personnel relations of the 
same division; and William H. Win- 
field has been elected assistant treas- 
urer of the company. 


F. J. Stokes Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has launched a $700,000 expansion 
program, adding one third in space 
to its present plant. Completion is 
scheduled for early 1951. 


Heyden Chemical Corp. has an- 
nounced it will spend $1,175,000 for 
additions to existing facilities at its 
Garfield, N. J., plant. 


Steiner Plastics Mfg. Co., Inc., is 
moving to a new plant at Pratt Oval, 
Glen Cove, N. Y., which will triple 
the company’s manufacturing space 
to 75,000 square feet. The firm will 
maintain its present offices at 47-30 
33rd St., Long Island City, N. Y., until 
the end of 1951. 


Stauffer Chemical Co. has an- 
nounced that when its Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., plant is completed early next 
year, production of chlorine and 
caustic soda will be nearly doubled. 


PERSONAL 


William N. Modglin, president of 
Modglin Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., 
manufacturer of plastic brushes and 
combs, is leaving for the Far East 
where he will visit Japan, Hong 
Kong, Australia, and other countries 
in that area in the interest of his com- 
pany’s business. The primary purpose 
of his visit, says Mr. Modglin, is to 
instigate final plans for the construc- 
tion of a manufacturing plant in the 
Philippine Islands where he can 
more adequately service Far Eastern 
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requirements. The proposed factory 
will be capable of producing approx- 
imately 2 million combs per month 
in addition to its regular line of hair 
brushes, soap boxes, and other items. 


Frank Bell has been named staff 
representative of Hycar American 
rubbers for B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Arthur L. GeWertz, 521 Fifth Ave., 
is now New York representative for 
Krieger Color & Chemical Co., Inc., 
6531 Santa Monica Blvd., Los An- 
geles 38, Calif., which manufactures 
Poly-Supra colors for dry-coloring 
thermoplastics. 


Vincent R. Tearle, formerly vice 
president of Clear Pak, Inc., has been 
appointed sales manager of the trans- 
parent container division of Alex- 
ander Rudnick & Son, 476 Broome 
St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Walter L. Hardy has been named 
vice president of the Specialty Pack- 
age Div., Leeds Sales Co., Inc., 294 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. and gen- 
eral manager of Leedpak, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary specializing in rotogravure 
printing of papers, films, and foil. 

Gordon Porterfield is the New 
York sales representative for The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia 42, Pa. 


Ray Hardt has been named general 
manager of Plastic Metal Mfg. Co., 
3550 N. Spaulding Ave., Chicago 18, 
Ill. 


Robert G. Luskin, has been trans- 
ferred to the Los Angeles sales staff 
of the Chemical Div., The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


George L. Fenn, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of Adamson-United 
Co., has been elected to the firm’s 
board of directors. He has been with 


the company for 10 years. 


Charles M. Holmes, assistant man- 
ager of The Quaker Oats Co.’s Mem- 
phis, Tenn., chemical plant, has been 
named manager of the chemical 
plant to be built in Omaha, Neb. This 
plant is expected to be producing 
furfural by the end of 1951. 


Frank M. Hall has been appointed 
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plant superintendent for Acheson 
Colloids Corp., Port Huron, Mich. 
He has been with the firm since 1919. 


Stanley Bindman has been elected 
vice president and director of The 
Jamison Plastics Corp., 71 East Sun- 
rise Highway, Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


Raymond Szymanowitz has been 
elected a director of Acheson Col- 
loids, Ltd., London, England, the 
British affiliate of Acheson Colloids 
Corp., Port Huron, Mich., manufac- 
turer of colloidal dispersions. Mr. 
Szymanowitz, with the firm since 
1924, has been technical director 
since 1938. 


Ralph F. Chambers, formerly 
president and general manager of 
Plastics Productions, Inc., New Or- 
leans, La., has been named a sales 
representative for Pan American 
Plastics, Inc., Dallas, Texas. 


James F. Hamilton, president of 
Forest Products Research Society, 
has been appointed manager of lam- 
inating operations for M. Murphy & 
Son, Inz., Ellicottville, N. Y. 


Jerome S. Stanford, formerly gen- 
eral superintendent of Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s Plastics Div. at 
Springfield, Mass., is now works 
manager of The Borden Co.'s Durite 
Plastics Div. at Philadelphia, Pa. 


William A. Bohlander has been 
named factory manager of The Hy- 
draulic Press Mfg. Co., Mount Gilead, 
Ohio. He was previously associated 
with Aetna Standard Engineering Co. 


Joseph P. Healey has been named 
eastern sales manager for Manco 
Products Co., Melvindale, Mich., 
fabricator of precision castings for 
plastic molds. 


George R. Siegrist, executive vice 
president, treasurer, and director, 
is retiring from Acheson Colloids 
Corp., Port Huron, Mich. 


Charles H. Cox, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent for Syn- 
thane Corp., Oaks, Pa. He has been 
with the firm for 16 years. 


Edward W. Gamble, Jr., has been 
named assistant to Francis J. Curtis, 
vice president and director of indus- 


trial preparedness for Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
Chester L. Jones, Jr., succeeds Mr. 
Gamble as acting manager of textile 
chemicals sales. 


R. G. Heiligmann has been named 
supervisor of the Plastics Div. at 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He has been with the or- 
ganization for four years conducting 
research activities in the high- 
polymer field. 


William H. Wilson has been named 
president of Wil-pak Packing Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Empire State Building, 
New York 1, N. Y. The firm special- 
izes in moisture-vapor-proof bags, 
water-proof case liners, and allied 


‘packing materials for government 


and commercial applications. 


Dr. F. Dudley Chittenden has been 
named factory manager of United 
States Rubber Co.’s Marvinol vinyl 
resin plant at Painesville, Ohio. He 
was formerly development manager 
of the firm’s Naugatuck Chemical 
Division. 


MEETINGS 


Jan. 25—Worcester-Leominster 
Chapter Meeting, The Society of the 
Plastics Industry, Sterling Inn, Ster- 
ling, Mass. 


Feb. 28-Mar. 2—Reinforced Plas- 
tics Div. Meeting, 6th Annual Tech- 
nical Session, The Society of the 
Plastics Industry, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 


Mar. 5-6—Annual Meeting, The 
Society of the Plastics Industry (Ca- 
nada), Inc., Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Mar. 5-9—American Society for 
Testing Materials, Spring Meeting, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mar. 13-16—National Association 
of Corrosion Engineers, 1951 Confer- 
ence and Exhibition, Hotel Statler, 
New York, N. Y. 


Apr. 17-20—American Manage- 
ment Association, 20th National 
Packaging Exposition, Auditorium, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


S.P.E. Meetings 
Feb. 12—Upper Midwest Section 
of S.P.E. at Esslingers’ Cafe, 1927 
University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. A 
discussion of “Polyethylene Molding 
and Coating” will be arranged by J. 
H. Kugler. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


MODERN PLASTICS reserves the right to accept, reject or censor classified copy. 
EMPLOYMENT + BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES * EQUIPMENT (used or resale only) 





Machinery and Equipment 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 50 Ton Stokes Presses & Pump. 
200 Ton W.S. Hobbing PRESS, 300 Ton W-.S. 
PRESS 24 x 20 Platen, 175 Ton H.P.M. PRESS 
30 x 30 Platen. 150 Ton Farrel PRESS 30 x 30 
Elec. Plates. 140 Ton W.S. PRESS 23 x 17 
Platens, 85 Ton Stewart Bolling PRESS 20 x 20 
Piaten. 50 Ton Elmes PRESS with 18 x 18 Elec. 
Plates, 75 Ton W.S. PRESS 15 x 15 Platen, 75 
Ton Adamson PRESS 20 x 20 Platens. Labora- 
tory Presses. Accumulaters. Piston and Mil 
Pumps. AARON MACHINERY CO., INC. 
45 Crosby St., N.Y. 


FOR SALE: Thermex Preheater, Model 2P: 
Airtronics Preheater, Model D E; Airtronics 
Preheater. Model C B. Like new. AARON 
MACHINERY CO., sa WOrth 4-8233 45 Cros- 
by St., New York i2, + We 





We handle hydraulic presses, pumps, and power 
units of all sizes. Write us your requirements 
and we will try to help you. We find it impos- 
sible to list our equipment in this classified 
column due to the fact that the equipment is 
sold before ad is published. For those who seek 
action look in the New York Times under the 
Machinery and Tool Column for our regular 
Sunday Special. Hydraulic Sal-Press, Inc., 386- 
90 Warren Street, maamandel 2, N.Y. MAin 4-7847 


FOR SALE: Injection molding machines Lester 
type. One 2 ounce; ten 4 ounce; one 6 ounce. 
All in excellent running condition. Reply Box 
775, Modern Plastics. 


FOR SALE: One ounce IMPCO molding ma- 
chine complete with molds and loading devices 
for manufacture of plastic topped tacks. Reply 
Box 776, Modern Plastics. 


FOR SALE: Rubber and Plastic Equipment. 
Farrel 18” x 45”, 16” x 48”, and 15” x 36’, 2 roll 
rubber mills. New 6” x 12” Lab. mixing mills 
and calendars. Other sizes 30” to 60”. Royle 2 
perfected extruder, and other sizes. 500 ton 
HPM molding press 42” x 48”. 300 ton Field 
25” x 30”. 200 ton F.B. Hydr. Molding Press 
40” x 32”, 180 ton F.B. 20” x 20”. Francis 175 
. W.S. 115 ton 24” x 24”. 40 ton 
presses 20 to 500 tons 
Record Presses. 
Hydr. Oil paaee. Bay | Stillman Hor 4 pler. 
1%” and 242” H & L pressure pump. HPM 
10 GPM 2700 ibe Elmes Hor. 4 pigr. 5 and 8 
GPM 4500 Ibs., and 5500 Ibs. Elmes 2” x 6” 
Horiz. 30 GPM 2500 psi. Rumsey 4%” x 8” 
vert. triplex 65 GPM 900 libs. Hydr. Steam 
Pu Low pressure pumps 150 to 600 Ibs. 
Hydr. A tokes Molding 
Presses. Stokes & Colton Rotary and Single 
Punch Tablet Machines '2” 
Molding machine 2 oz. to 20 oz. Baker Perkins 
jacketed mixers 200, 0, 50, 9 and 0.7 gals. 
units for Lab., Pilot 
plant and larger sizes. New and used Rotary 
Cutters. ikro Pulverizers. Banbury Mixers. 
Heavy duty mixers, grinders, pulverizers, gas 
boilers, etc. Partial listing. We buy your surplus 
Tok Stein Equipment Co., 90 West St., 
i Be . ¥. WOrth 2-5745. 


FOR SALE: Ball & Jewell Cutters #1, #2, 

#2%. Double Arm Jacketed Mixers 25 gal. to 
250 gal. Stokes Rotary 16 punch pellet presses. 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 1529 W. Thomp- 
son St., — 21, Pa. 








FOR SALE: 120 cavity angroninn mold for 


% inch interlocking poker chips, perfect con- 
dition ; samples furnished on request. Also, 6 oz. 
Watson-Stillman injection molding machine, 
3 Pyrometers, extra parts and nozzles, A-1 op- 
erating condition. Ball & Jewell grinder; one 
- genet drier. Reply Box 804, Modern 





FOR SALE: Complete wood flour mill. 
Capacity 10 tons per 24 hours, using 
nearby supply of pine and poplar. For 
further particulars address Box 808, 
Modern Plastics. 
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INJECTION MOLDING MACHINE: Reed- 
Prentice, 4 oz., model 10A, good condition, 
reasonably priced. Can be seen in my New York 
warehouse. Alfred A. Rosenthal, 3 Park Row, 
New York 7, N. Y. REctor 2-2747. 


FOR SALE: 2000 ton Baldwin-Southwark Hob- 
bing Press complete with triplex pump motor. 
Press in excellent condition. Used about three 
months. Address: J. E. Livingstone Company, 
16516 James Couzens Highway, Detroit 21, 
Michigan. 


FOR SALE: Injection presses: 4, 6 and 8 oz. 

is, 4 and 40 oz. HPM. 6 oz. Grotelite, 3 oz 
Munton. 1—Cumberland No. 1% granulator. 
Ovens. 1—Leiske Plasti-Hea-Treat Drier. 2— 
Impco and 1—Meridian Mold. Temp. Circulators. 
I1—6 vert. drawer Preheat Oven for 4’ x 5’ 
Acrylic and Royalite Sheets. 1—300 ton Watson 
Compress. Press. 2—300 ton HPM Compress 
press., also other sizes Compress. press. 1— 
Stokes T preform press. 1—Kux No. 25 rotary 
Preform press. 1—Nash Rotary Edger. 1— 
Eclipse 3 HP Gas boiler. 1—Johnstone Score 
Slitting and Rewind. Machine 52”. 1—Sheet Die 
for No. 242” NRM, take up and cooling unit. 
1—Wilson 37F Air-Forming press. Justin Zen- 
ner, 823 W. Waveland Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 


FOR SALE: Fisher Tooth Brush Machines (5), 
Model 1A, used, reasonable. Reply Box 815, 
Modern Plastics. 





FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Seabee and Colton 3RP Rotary Tablet 


hines 

Mineo ISH, “2TH & 4TH Pulverizers; Jay 
Bee, Ul and 3AT, Schutz-O'Neill, 
Stedman, Rietz Mills. 

Fitzpatrick D Comminuter 

Baker Perkins & Readco Heavy Duty BB 

and JNM 50, 100, 150 gal. D.A. Mixers. 

Baker Perkins 100-150 gal. Vacuum 
Mixers. 

J. H. Day 75 and 35 gal. Imperial D. A 
Jacketed, Sigma Blade Mixers. 

Hobart & Read Vertical Mixers, with 
removable bowls. 

Day & Robinson 100 up to 4000 Ibs. Dry 
Powder Mixers. 

Package Machy. FA, FA2; Miller and 
Scandia Auto. Cellophane. 

Equipment Is Rebuilt and Guaranteed. 

AT TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO., 
318-322 Lafayette St., New York 12, N.Y. 











PRICED TO SELL 
INJECTION. MOLDING MACHINES 

48-80 IMPCO Injector, "45 used in con- 

junction with Std. plastic press 
22-Oz, REED Mod. 10H, new "4 
16-Oz. REED Mod. 10E, new ‘46 
9-Oz. H.P.M. Mod. 200-89, new °39.. 
6-Oz. WATSON STILLMAN, new ‘42 
6-Oz. LESTER PHOENIX Mod. LPM 


4-Oz. REED Type 10- 
4-Oz. LESTER (7) Mod. IBX & Mod. 


ML. ‘ 

4-Oz. LESTER Mod. 1-V-4, Vertical. . 
4-Oz. H.P.M. Type K, Mod. 100-H-4. 
2-Oz. REED, new °37, oe. ee ‘ 
2-Oz. LESTER, Mod. IBX ( 

HYD. PLASTIC PRESSES 
700 & 300 Ton D & BOSCHERT. 
200 Ton FARREL 24”x24” platen. . 
360 Ton SOUTHWARK rebuilt. 
260 Ton SOU tai oe 4 Self Contained 
250 le 4” Ram 


200 

100 

100 Ton FARREL Self " Contatmed on 

75 Ton STANDARD new "40, Vert. & 
Horiz. ee. Strokes 

75 


NEW PLASTIC ge 
STO ror Mod. 2 
Cc sc 


STI 
BALL 4 & gee #22, 75 HP. 
PLASTIC BEAD GRINDER (20).... 
PULVERIZER & DISINTEGRATER, 20 HP. . 
1% Ox. Plastic NAIL or TACK Heading mech. 
FALES CLICKERS, Style C, new "47 
EVEREADY CO. E. J. MeCallam, Prop. 
805 Housatonic Ave., Tel. 4-9471, Bpt. Conn. 


Machinery and Equipment 
WANTED 


New Mfr. wants injection molding machines 
also extruding equipment. Will pay good prices. 
Reply Box 777, Modern Plastics. 


WANTED: Two 2-0z. Reed Prentice injection 
molding machines. Delivery acceptable within 
3 months. PLAST-O-MATIC Corp. 11 Simonds 
Road, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 


WANTED: 12-0z. Injection Molding Machines, 
Watson-Stillman or DeMattia EVEREADY CO. 
805 Housatonic Ave., Bpt, 4-9471, Conn. 


WANTED: Dressing Comb sawing machines: 
tumbling equipment and supplies. Also a grinder 
or granulator to handle Screw driver and chisel 
handles beside Sprues Gates, etc. Reply A. I. L. 
Mfg. Co., Hartington, Neb. 


WANTED: 12 or 16 ez. late type injection mold- 
ing press. Give complete description etc. Bulow 
Plastic Co., 8800 Lyndon Ave., Detroit 21, Mich. 


Materials Wanted 


WANTED: PLASTIC Scrap or Rejects in any 
form. Acetate Butyrate, Polystyrene, Acrylic. 
Vinyl Polyethylene, etc. Also wanted surplus 
lots of phenolic and urea molding materials. 
Custom grinding, magnetizing and compound- 
ing. Reply Box 771, Modern Plastics. 


WANTED: PLASTIC SCRAP or REJECTS 
in any form: Cellulose Acetate, Butyrate, 
Polyethylene, Polystyrene, Vinyl, Acrylic and 
Ethyl! Cellulose. Reply Box 772, Modern Plastics. 


Proprietary Charm, Toy, Prize and Novelty 
Molder. Will buy your scrap Acetate and 
Polystyrene injection molding powder or reject 
parts —and will appreciate getting it, with 
thanks and immediate cash payment. Samuel 
Eppy & Co., Inc., 91-15 144th Place, Jamaica 2, 
N. Y. Phone Axtel 7-2900. 


WANTED: Plastic Scrap, Rigid Vinyl, Cellu- 
lose Acetate, Polystyrene, Polyethylene, Buty- 
rate, Custom grinding, 
ing, and straining of contaminated plastics. 
Franklin Jeffrey Corporation, 1671 McDonald 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. ES 5-7943. 





Tupper Corp. will pay top market price for 
good clean Polyethylene, Polythene, S-Polymer 
Styrene. Dark or discolored material such as 
above. Write Mr. John Howzdy, Tupper Corp., 
Farnumsville, Mass., or phone GRAFTON 481, 
482, or 483. 





SURPLUS UREA MOLDING POWDER 
WANTED. Reply Box 818, Modern 
Plastics. 











WANTED: Your Scrap Vinyl, Polyethylene, 
Polystyrene, Acetate, Ethyl C Cellulose, and ete. 
OFFERING: Gr ted Plastic, 
Custom Grinding, and Straining. Reply Indus- 
trial Plastic & Textile Company, 72 Woolsey 
Street, Irvington, N. J 





WANTED: Cellulose Nitrate scrap. Reply Box 
817, Modern Plastics. 


(Continued on page 182) 
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Kettles and coils of pure Nickel... 


In heat exchange equipment for stances. It offers good thermal con- 
plastics processing, what qualities ductance combined with outstand- 
do you consider most important ? ing corrosion resistance and high 


: P strength. It is easy to fabricate 
Good design, of course. Certainly 
‘ Welds in Nickel have the same char 
long life and the promise of low ‘ 
acteristics as Nickel itself. Stand- 
maintenance. But what about the 
: ard mill forms, including Nickel- 
thermal conductance of the mate- : 
» Clad Steel simplify many fabrica- 
rial of construction? This vital fac- 
tion problems. 


“Heat Transfer Through Metallic 
Walls” is a 20-page treatise giving 


tor will affect speed of processing 
and fuel costs for the entire life of 
the apparatus. A 
formulas, charts, and design infor- 
Pure Nickel has excellent charac- mation of interest to anyone con- 
teristics for heat exchange equip- cerned with heat exchange equip- 
Pure nickel processing kettles at the Fords, 
N.J., plant of American Catalin Corporation. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. The installation consists of 18 nickel kettles 


used in the manufacture of “Catalin. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


ment handling highly corrosive sub- ment. Write for your copy today. 


EMBLEM .. OF SERVICE 


MONEL® + “"K""® MONEL + “R’ ONEL > “KR"'® -“p"® L 
NICKEL mt ALLOYS “L"® NICKEL + INCONEL® + ptescns heres tr i as 











AT THE RIGHT PLACE—AT THE RIGHT TIME 


WITH THE BARKER & DAVIS 
AUTOMATIC ROTARY CUT-OFF 


MACHINE ON YOUR PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


G 
with the easy-to-use 


Up to 1,000 stampings 
per hour. 


No skilled operators 
necessary. 


Uniform, clean-cut 
It is the first of its kind 5 Fy 
used in plastic and rubber Stempengs tn gold ” 
extruding machines. Multiple 
rotary blades cut through the 
stock and position for the 
next cut automatically. It is 
controlled by timer and sole- 

noid activated single revolution clutch—cuts sheets and tubes 

cleanly and accurately. It will take any desired length up 

to 30 ft. It is claimed by users that it speeds up production, : ; : : 

eliminating one operator and quickly pays for itself. Write us about your marking requirements. Enclose a sample or di- 

The timer or cut-off may be purchased separately if desired. mensions of part to be stamped. We'll reply air mail with complete 


Has % H.P. motor—weighs 325 lbs—Timer weight, 50 Ibs. details on how s Kingsley Machine can be applied vo your specific wend, . “ 


Write for bulletin sheet. : 
BARKER-DAVIS MACHINE CO., INC. hing Ay, scaseiies macime co. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 








1606 sts BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28 CALIF 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


(Continued from n. 180) 


MATERIALS for SALE 





PLEXIGLAS AND LUCITE 
New Material, .060, .080, .100, .125, .150, 
187, .250, .312, .375, below list price. 
No charge for cutting to size. 
.250 Gauge Plexiglas, clear, 2314 x 32”, 
original masking—below list. 
080 Green | deee ya I #260, 19x33x11”, 
Special reduced p 
Other Lucite and Piectntes from .500 to 
1.250. ARISTOCRAT PLASTICS, INC. 
55 Clarkson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
WaAtkins 4-4216 











FOR SALE: Cellulose Acetate Extrude Rod 
.070 S flow product of Tennessee Eastman, their 
formula 007E. Transparent machine wound 
coils eight to ten pounds each—approximately 
four thousand pounds Amber, Emerald, Ruby, 
Blue. Immediate Delivery. EMPIRE HOUSE- 
WARES C. 2362 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, 
New York—Tel. NAvarre 8-5128. 


Bought — Sold 
Polyvinyl Chloride 
Titanium 
Zine Oxide 
Reply Box 819, Modern Plastics 


MOLDS Wanted 


MOLDS WANTED 

Canadian firm would like to buy or lease on 
royalty basis, American molds for toys, new 
gadgets, household articles, advertising novel- 
ties, hardware or electrical appliances. We must 
be able to fit molds to a three or four ounce in- 
jection machine. Send details, costs and samples 
or pictures. Reply Tomshkill Products, 1555 
Crawford Ave., Windsor, Ont. Canada. 


ANTED 
TOOTHBRUSH MOLD AND MACHINE 
Molder wishes to enter child's toothbrush fiela 
and requires mold, also Fisher Machine model 
#1A together with cams for toothbrush. Molded 
Industrial Plastics, Inc., 150-45 Twelfth Ave., 
Whitestone, L. I. 


WANTED } ‘SED MOLD: in good condition for 
a 7h” to ladies’ dressing comb with fancy 
back, suitable for 8 oz. Reed-Prentice. Reply, 
ba one sample included to Box 811, Modern 


HELP Wanted 


WANTED for injection molding plant in the 
New England area: Engineer with mold manu- 
facture and general thermoplastic production 
experience. State full particulars. Reply Box 
773, Modern Plastics 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Established 
Pacific Coast Manufacturer of Transparent 
Acetate Boxes, Suitable for Packaging of Candy, 
Nuts, Dried Fruit, Cakes, sift he ood ete., offers 
Attractive C for Live 
Wire Salesmen Now Cal m Manufacturers 
and Packers of these commodities in All West- 
ern States. Write giving full particulars and 
territory desired. PLASTI- “ye PRODUCTS, 
590 York St., San Francisco 10, Calif. 





WANTED :— Assistant Molding Supervisor 
for large injection molding plant lecated in 
the New Engiand area. State experience, age, 
education. Reply Box 774 Modern Plastics. 


NEEDED. Young experienced aggressive man to 
head new proprietary product division of estab- 
lished, moderate sized injection firm. Reply, 
stating all qualifications and salary require- 
ments to Box 809, Modern Plastics. 


Situations Wanted 


LAMINATION, EXTRUSION, COATING. 
Production and development. Experienced as 
technical director in both electrical and chemi- 
eal fields. Textiles, papers, films and flexible 
metals industrial and defense packaging mate- 
rials and products including pipe and thin poly- 
ethylene film. Inorganic and organic resins and 
rubbers. Can be av ble for two days per week 
on permanent basis. Reply Box 778, Modern 
Plastics. 


MISCHANICAL DRAFTSMAN AND DESIGN- 
ER: Married, age 48, desires position or repre- 
sent a plastics concern in the Chicago area or 
what have you to offer. Have 15 years experience 
in the mechanical field and 3 years of plastics 
injection molding experience. Will explain fully 
by letter, salary not important. Reply Box 801 
Modern Plastics 


EXTRUSION & INJECTION PLANT MANA- 
GER with ten years’ experience desires position 
with progressive company. Capable of assuming 
full responsibility. Full knowledge of extrusion 
and injection production problems, dies an 
mold design, estimating, design, quality control 
and production planning experience. Best ref- 
erences. Will relocate. Reply Box 806, Modern 
Plastics. 


VINYL TECHNICAL MANAGER, Age 35. 
Film, sheet, extrusions, coated fabrics. Execu- 
tive with leading converter and distributor. 
Thoroughly acquainted with entire Vinyl Indus- 
try. Development; Quality Control; built and 
maintained laboratory; specifications; fabrica- 
tien; printing; coating; laminating; trouble 
shooting; technical sales liaison; direct contact 
with customers. Committee Member S. isted 
“Who's Who In Plastics”. Locate New York or 
vicinity. Reply Box 807, Modern Plastics. 


PLASTICS ENGINEER: presently employed as 
assistant manager of plastics molding plant de- 
sires to make a change for personal reasons. 
Age 31, married. B.S. Engineering, 5 years’ 
practical experience in direct supervision of 
compression, transfer, injection molding and 
finishing operations. Am production minded and 
cost conscious. Member SPE. Can supply ex- 
cellent references. Will relocate. Reply Box 813, 
Modern Plastics. 


PRACTICAL PLASTIC MAN, age 39 with 20 
years’ experience on the job manufacturing, de- 
sires to contact two or three parties interested 
in setting up small compression or injection 
molding plant. (Preferably in Western Ohio). 
Might consider buying into small plastic — 
pany. References gladly furnished. Reply Box 
816, Modern Plastics. 


Miscellaneous 


FOREIGN MANUFACTURERS of plastic arti- 
cles, interested in all phases of plastic produc- 
tion, or in new applications, or in suggestions 
for new and interesting plastic products, also 
patented products whose manufacturing rights 
they wish to obtain under a licensing agreement, 
may write for full details, Also in French, Ger- 
man or Spanish, to Box 810, Modern Plastics. 





DO YOU NEED 
NEW IDEAS NEW PRODUCTS 
NEW BU -p-d ri MONEY 


TO SELL Your COMPANY 
Executive with extensive background in 
plastics industry and New Product De- 
velopment desires to buy 50 or 100% 
interest in small or medium sized estab- 
lished plastics concern in the East. Per- 
haps we can serve each other. Reply 
Box 812, Modern Plastics. 











PLANT FOR SALE. Well equipped plastic cus- 
tom molding shep in Southern New England. 
8 compression—2 injection presses various sizes. 
Established business, good operators, new build- 
ing 10 year lease. Reply Box 800, Modern 
Plastics 


BUTTON MOLDING PLANT WANTED: Com- 
plete set of Presses, Molds, Tabletting and 
Punching Machines required. State fullest de- 
tails such as, Make, Model, Condition and Prices, 
include itemized accessory list, also Samples. 
Box 802, Modern Plastics. 





ATTENTION MANUFACTURERS: 
We'll pay top price for your surplus new 
corrugated cartons. Don’t let them de- 
teriorate. Cash in now. No quantity too 
large. Send samples and advise quanti- 
ties available. E. WERTHEIMER & CO. 
5522 W. Division, Chicago 51, Ill. Phone 
Estebrook 8-8532 
References: Your Own Bank or Dun & 
Bradstreet 











LINES WANTED: New York sales representa- 
tive, covering major 5¢ to $1.00 Chain Stores, 
desires to contact stock molders of plastic items, 
housewares, toys, notions, novelties, ete. Have 
over 20 years’ experience in marketing plastic 
items to the big Syndicates, and can produce 
volume sales. Quick action commission basis. 
Box 805, Modern Plastics. 


WILL BUY your dirty THINNERS and SOL- 
VENTS. Send sample or letter giving approxi- 
mate contents and solids. The Johann Company, 
Room 416, 1180 E. 63rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


I WANT TO REPRESENT YOU from New 
York City to Wash. D.C. Have sold toys, novel- 
ties and housewares to every source of distribu- 
tion. Especially desire West Coast and Midwest, 
Seuth and Southwest manufacturers to make 
inquiries to P. O. Box 275, New York 3, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: 3 molds for plastic picture frames. 
Attractive modern designs. Expensive engrav- 
ing. Reply Box 803, Modern Plastics. 


WANTED for cash, large quantities of plastic 
soap boxes. DEPARTMENT SALES CO., 865 
Broadway, New York City. 


HAVE YOU A_ GIFT OR HOUSEWARE 
PRODUCT OR IDEA THAT NEEDS PRO- 
MOTING? Let us do for you what we have 
done for others. We will carry stock and mer- 
chandise your product in our successfully 
proven way through our nationwide sales out- 
lets. Or we will help you put your idea into 
reality. Reply Box 820, Modern Plastics. 





Up to 60 words 


Up to 60 words (boxed) .... $15.00 





Up to 120 words 
Up to 120 words (boxed) .. 


$30.00 
For further information address Classified Advertising Department, Modern Plastics, 122 E. 42nd St., 


All classified advertisements payable in advance of publication 


Up to 180 words , 
Up to 180 words (boxed) ... $45.00 
ES 
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Controlled 


OPERATING TEMPERATURES TO 650°F 


The Royle Temperature Control Unit is designed 
to eliminate uncertainty in extrusion and other 
industrial processes which require accurate and 
constantly maintained operating temperatures of 
extended periods of time. This compact and simply 
operated unit will supply—or drain—heat in ac- 
cordance with process specifications as established 
by laboratory experiments. Features are built into 
the self-contained Royle Temperature Control Unit 
to assure maximum results with a minimum of 
maintenance. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS ROYLE | 


PATERSON 
PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS I 
London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio _ Los Angeles, Cal. 


James Day (Machinery) Ltd. E.B. Trout J.W.VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 jJEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 











TWO COLOR LEMBO |/Filler of 


vinyl! printing machine 


For vinyl and other plastic films Strength ! 


Available in one to four color models, too 


Fully adjustable—accurate register are 

: ” are tough. And when 
wrenches So bs used ae filler they 
Repeats pattern from 14” to 72”, larger on order enable production of 
Rigid steel frame construction plastics with as much as 
twice the strength 
obtainable with wood 
flour. Light color, heat 
stability, improved wear 
and electrical strength are 
other properties your 
plastic parts can 
frequently obtain when 
SOLKA-FLOC is used. 











Find out more about the use of 
SOLKA-FLOC in plastics. Write today 
for information and samples. 


j 
SOLKA-FLOC “tm 
A PRODUCT OF ag se 
Write for our new illustrated brochure at ompany 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
L OA 8 Oo machine works, inc. GENERAL SALES OFFICES: S00 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Branch Sales Offices: 
248 East 17th St. Paterson 4, N. J. Portland, Me., Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal 


Manufacturers of Printing Presses and Cylinders SEA @ CULATE PUES - OUEST + WERT PAPERS « SEEROC TONES « ee 
KOWTOWLS + BERMICO SEWER PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES - ONCO INSOLES . CHEMICALS 
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WILL WE HAVE PEACE IN 1951? ||b a onl FRENCH 


We hope so, of course. But, in peace or in war, plas- F ‘ HYDRAU LIC 


tics plants will continue to demand this 


ATLAS Type ‘E" | a ‘icesens 


. in sizes up to 1,500 


- sananentcaintena ee 


High Pressure Reducing Valve 


on which the leading plastics plants of the world are now 
dependent for most A semen reduction of high pressures. 
Type “E” handles air, water, or oil, up to 6,000 Ib. per sq. 
in., without shock. Remember, Type “E” is backed by a 
concern that has specialized in regulating valves exclu- 
sively for more than a half century. 


Indeed, It's Well Built 


Each detail is modern in every respect. Bar 
steel body. Internal metal parts are specially pro- 
tected. A formed packing of special material 
superior to leather is used which is immune to 
all fluids commonly used in hydraulic machinery. 
The pressure on the seat is balanced by a piston = | \ 2 i Write 
with the result that variations in high initial pres- 
sure have little effect on the reduced pressure. 


| tons, are standard equip- 


| ment in the plastic industry. 








for 


Check the list below and mail to us with your 
name, firm name and address 


TLAS VALVE COMPANY/ 


TING VALVES FOR EVERY 


our 


catalog 


277 South St., Newark 5, N. J. 
Represented in Principal Cities 


(CD Please send complete information on the ATLAS 
Type ‘‘E’’ Regulating Valve. Also please send 
information on the following ATLAS product 
Damper Regulators [) Pump Governors 

[} Temperature Regulators Oil Control Cocks 


ip = ee THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY C0. | 


] CAMPBELL Boiler _) Balanced Vaives HYDRAULIC PRESS DIVISION 
Feed Water Regulators o Control Valves Tiell) We) lot hw 
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MOLD MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. Latest 
supplementary catalog listing tools, sup- 
plies, and other items used in making 
molds. Includes price list. 24 pages. De- 
troit Mold Engineering Co. (1-804) 


SURFACE PYROMETERS. Described 
are various standard, combination, and 
> special models of Cambridge Pyro- 
meters. 12 pages, plus price list. Cam- 
bridge Instrument Co., Inc. (1-807) 


TETRAFLUOROETHYLENE RESIN 
SUSPENSOIDS. Eight-page bulletin 
summarizing the uses, properties, formu- 
lation, and methods of processing stable 
aqueous dispersions of “Teflon.” Poly- 
chemicals Dept., E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc. (1-812) 


BAND SAW TIRES. Described are Car- 
ter’s “Jiffy-Tires”—for band saw wheels. 
> Includes mounting instructions. Carter 
Products Co. (1-821) 


PARTS MARKING MACHINES. Illus- 
trations and features of various Acro- 
mark parts marking machines are given. Qj 
Three other machines for use in stamp- 
ing are also presented. 6 pages. The 
Acromark Co. (1-829) 


VINYL PRINTING INKS. An explana- 
tion of why ghosting or mark-off occurs 
> in vinyl printing, with a discussion of 
how to prevent this trouble. Atlas Coat- 
ings Corp. (1-832) 


Any of the booklets described here plus many 
others—forty-four in all—are available for the 
asking, without charge or obligation. 
Just turn to the Manufacturers’ Literature page in 
this issue (it’s printed on heavy colored paper), 
circle the numbers corresponding to the booklets 
you want, fill in the reply postcard, and mail. No 
postage needed. 

We'll see that you get the lit- 

erature you request promptly. 
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A BRES KIN ei t CAI OC eH 
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New Kohler System 
Plastic Winder 


e Here it is, a new plastic winder—by Dilts—that 
may exactly meet your requirements. 

One by one, check and consider the following 
operational features and time and money saving 
advantages: 


1. Center winder. 
2. Controlled tension. 
3. Roll change at full web speed. 
. No waste on strike-in. 
. For film and sheeting. 
. Slitting for trim or narrow rolls continuous. 
Trim slitting uninterrupted. 
7. Adjustable size roll slitting. 
8. Controlled length of roll-metered. 
With this new plastic winder you could (1) in- 
crease production, (2) decrease waste, (3) form 


better rolls, (4) save money. 


Contact us. See it yourself. 


Dilts Machine Works 


FULTON, NEW YORK 


SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CO., MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Divisions of THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO., HAMILTON, OHIO 
Western Sales Office: Mayer Building, Portland, Oregon 
Southern Sales Office: 937 Coventry Road, Decatur, Georgia 
Associate: ALEXANDER FLECK LIMITED, Ottawa, Canada ~ 
Subsidiary: B-C Int ional, Ltd., Greener House, ent Oa 
66/68 Haymarket, London, $.W.1, England 


ROMER SYSTEM 
QuiPMEMT 
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Good Name 


(Such as YOURS) 


The same care you take when you 
select materials to go into your product 
should be exercised in the selection of a 
custom injection moulder. To match their own 
reputation for quality work, manufacturers 
all over the nation rely closely and many 
times exclusively on Worcester Moulded 
Plastics Co. Because our sole business is 
the moulding of plastic parts and products for 
others, we do our utmost, plastically speaking, 
to stamp your product with the trade-mark 
of WMP quality. 

Planning a new plastics addition to your 
family of products? Let us keep your 
reputation for quality well moulded. 








Caslom 
WORCESTER MOULDED PLASTICS COMPANY 


14 HYGEIA ST «© WORCESTER, MASS. 


ENGINEERING 











Castom 
WORCESTER MOULDED PLASTICS COMPANY 
14 HYGEIA ST «© WORCESTER, MASS. 


DIE DESIGNING 











Cxslon 
WORCESTER MOULDED PLASTICS COMPANY 


14 HYGEIA ST «© WORCESTER. MASS 


DIE MAKING 











Cashes 
WORCESTER MOULDED PLASTICS COMPANY 
14 HYGEIA ST «© WORCESTER, MASS. 


INJECTION 
MOULDING 











Caso 
WORCESTER MOULDED PLASTICS COMPANY 


14 HYGEIA ST © WORCESTER, MASS. 


FINISHING AND 
INSPECTING 





14 HYGEIA STREET 
WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


17 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Form Your Plans Now with 
POSTFORMED Plastic Laminates... 


... Postformed plastic laminates made with BAKELITE Phenolic Resins 
in both decorative and industrial types are bringing economies and 
functional improvements to thousands of products and product parts. 
Industries they have helped include aircraft, automotive, textile, 
transportation, communications, and furniture 
Light in weight and inexpensive to fabricate, they are readily machined 
by standard methods. Depending on the types of laminates and their 
thicknesses, they can be fermed to small radii. Once formed, these 
materials strongly resist denting. They have the mechanical strength to 
withstand vibration and rough handling. In electrical equipment, they 
provide electrical resistance. By combining mechanical and electrical 
functions, postformed laminates often eliminate costly assembly operations. 
Shaped into single-unit counter tops and backs for kitchen cabinets 
and sinks, they overcome the problem of unsealed cracks that harbor 
dirt and moisture. Postformed corner panels in railroad cars promote 
safety and are easy to clean. There are hundreds upon hundreds 
of applications where postformed BAKELITE Phenolic plastic laminates 
have stepped up production and cut costs while upgrading products 
Why not let us show how they can serve you? Write Dept. BM -13. 


Illustrations courtesy of Formica Company. 





WHAT ARE POSTFORMED LAMINATES? 


Selected paper stocks, fabrics, or fibrous materials are 
mpregnated with BAKELITE Phenolic Resin Varnishes 
eee 
e i 


By means of heat and pressure they are converted into VRADE-mann 
rigid, homogeneous, thermoset laminated sheets. These 
sheets have sufficient residual elasticity so that they can 


ye postformed by reheating until they become pliable, LAMINATING VARNISHES 
ifter which they are drawn or bent over simple jigs and 
fixtures. Upon cooling they permanently harden into the BAKELITE DIVISION 

new shapes Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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PLUS SHOCK RESISTANCE 
WITH G-E RUBBER-PHENOLICS 


1. Reduce finishing coste-Easy flash removal 
of wood flour-filled G-E rubber-phenolics 
eliminates expensive hand finishing usually 
required by impact materials. 


4. Minimize cracking around inserts—Large 
metal inserts may be molded or press-fitted in 
thin-walled parts without excessive cracking 
when you use resilient G-E rubber-phenolics. 


2. Reduce breakage of parts in handling - 
Breakage during shipping, handling and as- 
sembling fragile parts is minimized with shock- 
resistant G-E rubber-phenolics. 


5. Extend service life—-G-E rubber-phenolic 
parts offer additional safety factor because 
they often remain operative after initial 
cracking. 


3. improve appecrance—Tough G-E wood 
flour-filled rubber-phenolic parts have good 
appearance and may be used in molds de- 
signed for general-purpose compounds. 


6. Withstand vibration and fatigue—The out- 
standing shock, vibration and fatigue resist- 
ance of G-E rubber-phenolics means sturdy, 


There’s a whole family of G-E rubber-phenolics 
to choose from, with wood flour, asbestos, flock 
or fabric fillers to impart the impact and heat 
resistance required. The wood flour-filled types 
can be preformed and molded like general-pur- 
pose phenolics, but have five times their shock 
resistance. Why not check your jobs requiring 
shock resistance and prove to yourself that G-E 
rubber-phenolics may improve your products or 


You can pul your comfedince tn 


GENERAL 


resilient parts that can “take it.” 


reduce your costs? Remember, new markets are 
now available to you because these compounds 
work successfully in applications which “stump” 
other materials. 

Write us today for more details on this versa- 
tile family of shock-resistant compounds. We'll 
send you experimental samples and detailed data 
sheets. Address: Section D4, Chemical Depart- 
ment,General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 


ELECTRIC 





